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“T Said 
Hires. 


T is important that you say 

“Hires”. Because Hires 
is pure and healthful; while 
imitations of Hires may be 
harmful. 


Nothing goes into Hires but the pure, healthful juices of roots, barks, 
herbs, berries—and pure cane sugar. The quality of Hires is maintained 
in spite of tremendously increased costs of ingredients. Yet you pay no 
more for Hires the genuine than you do for an artificial imitation. 


Don’t trifle with imitations. Say “Hires” at the fountain, or order it in 
bottles, by the case, from the dealer. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Hires 


Hires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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New Oliver T 
At About Half Price 


Latest Model 


Number Nine 






other superfluous, costly sales methods. 

You benefit by these savings. 
one change has been made in design or materials. 
finest product. 


The $100 Model 


The Oliver Nine is the finest, the costliest, the most success- 
ful model we ever built. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is 
this handsome machine, the greatest Oliver triumph. 

Over 800,000 have been sold This is the same commercial 
machine used by the U. S. Steel Corporation, the Standard Oil 
Company, the National City Bank of New York, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., the Pennsylvania Railroad, and a host of others. 
Any operator can use the Oliver. 


Free Trial; No Money Down 


Here is our plan: We ship an Oliver Nine to you for five 
days’ free trial. No money « *..O. D. Use it in your 
office or at home. Try it—without anyone to influence you. 

If you want to keep it, send us $3 per month 





If you want to send it back, we even refund the out-going 
transportation charges. 

That is the entire plan. You are the sole judge. At no time 
during the trial are you under the slightest obligation to buy. 
Superiority and economy alone must convince you. 


Amazing Facts 


We have just published a_ startling book, entitled “The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 





August 1, 1920, the price of the Oliver Typewriter will be $64 
Weare compelled to make this advance because of the increased 
ost of production. The Oliver remains the same. We will not 
lower its quality. The addition in cost insures its superiority. 
The $57 price of the Oliver has been widely advertised. We want 
to be entirely fair so we notify you in advance of the change 











By This New Plan—Be Your Own Salesman 
The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Concern 
That This $57 Typewriter Was $100 


During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling salesmen and 
numerous expensive branch houses throughout the country. 


The $57 Oliver is the identical machine that was formerly $100. Not 
Each machine is a new Oliver Nine—our latest and 
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* 
Save $43 


We were also able to discontinue many 


which reveals the inside history of the typewriter world—old 
customs of selling—secrets never before divulged—all about 
price inflation—subsidies, etc. All the follies of $100 pricing 
are exposed. Readers are astounded 


Mail the coupon now. You will be surprised. 


This book tells everything 
free trial order blanks, etc. 
free-trial Oliver. 


With it we send our catalogue, 
After reading it, you may order a 


97.03) 
Canadian Price, $72 


Until Aug. 1, 1920 
The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 
73B Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Star Salesman 
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AND I will prove to you 
that I can make you a 
STAR SALESMAN. 
No matter what work you 
are now doing, whether you 
ever sold an article in your 
life, I can teach you the 
secrets that have brought 
success and financial inde- 
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By this marvelous plan you, too, can easily master the secrets of selling by a short period of 
delightful home study. You don’t take a moment’s time from your present work. Just 
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No corns exist 


with nurses—for they know 


Nurses don’t have corns. Nor do 


What that corn does, every corn will 


doctors or their wives. 


They know Blue-jay and employ it. 
So do millions of others now. 


It is time that everybody knew this 
simple, scientific way to end a corn. 
Do this tonight 
Apply liquid Blue-jay or a Blue-jay 
plaster. Either requires but a jiffy. 


The pain will stop. Soon the entire 
corn will loosen and come out. 


do. So this way means a life-long respite 
from the aches of corns. 


Corns merely pared or padded rarely 
disappear. Harsh treatments often cause 
a soreness. 


Blue-jay is gentle, scientific, sure. It is 
a creation of this world-famed laboratory. 


It is the right way. It will be the 
universal way when all folks know it. 


Buy Blue-jay from your druggist. 
Watch it on one corn. 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 
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New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Blue Tights and Purple Iris 


By Hamish McLaurin 
Author of “Twisting Out of It,” “Old Lily-of-the Valley,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY 


R. VAN BUREN 


Unusual accompaniments they were to the love story of a college professor—blue tights and 


purple iris—but then the story is an unusual one. 


TIS JARREL BIRD, Ph. D., 
O M. S., D. Z., affectionately 


known among those who at- 
tended his classes in paleontology as 
“Old Jaybird,” sat in the front row of 
the baleony at The Variety and mar- 
veled mildly at the vagrant impulse 
which had brought him there. Up to 
that moment, certainly, the bill had of- 
fered nothing to captivate the interest 
of a middle-aged man of science. 
There had been’ some _ trained 
monkeys that amused him, particularly 
half a dozen diminutive ones who were 
dressed as sailors and allowed to run 
loose all over the place. Looking like 
incredibly active little old men, this 
group of nature’s most gifted comedi- 
ans had chased each other up and down 
the scrollwork of the proscenium arch, 
ventured on trips of exploration into 
the stage boxes, and made themselves 
a persistent nuisance to those of their 
elders who were trying to obey the com- 
mands of the trainer. One of them, 
wearying for the moment, had squatted 
on top of the piano, folded his arms on 
his knees, and, resting his chin on his 
arms, had stared wistfully and unwa- 
veringly at the orchestra leader until 
the men playing the wind instruments 
went all to pieces and there had ensued 
I 


Both comedy and tragedy move within it. 


a wabbly hiatus in the waltz which con- 
stituted the act’s incidental music. Doc- 
tor Bird had laughed out loud at that, 
but the monkey act had been the first 
one on the bill and the turns which 
followed had only increased his won- 
derment that his feet should have led 
him into such a place as this to spend 
his evening. 

Two knockabout comedians had just 
completed the last of their eccentricities 
and were engaged in the process known 
as “tricking a few curtain calls,” when, 
for the fifth time, Doctor Bird referred 
pessimistically to his program. The an- 
nouncement of the next act consisted 
solely of' a large interrogation point, 
with a line beneath it which read, “The 
most sensational illusion of the cen- 
tury.” 

The professor took heart somewhat. 
He reflected that, if any influence other 
than loneliness had inveigled him into 
this playhouse, it must have been the 
huge question marks on the posters at 
the door. To his notion the human 
race was still forced to use far too many 
question marks, and his entire life had 
been devoted to wiping out as many as 
he could. In his own special field he 
had eliminated more of them than any 
other man of his time. His book on 
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fossils, with the corollary information 
which his study of them had revealed, 
was an accepted authority on the sub- 
ject, and, with its publication, a whole 
family of hitherto invincible question 
marks had been bowed gracefully into 
oblivion. 

That was why anything savoring of 
the undiscovered invariably intrigued 
his attention, and he was glad when the 
two comedians, having exhausted all 
their tricks, retired from the scene and 
permitted the orchestra to strike the 
single, sustained chord which served to 
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“It’s the last one I have,” she 
said in a low voice, as she 
dropped it in his lap. “I hope 


it’s the sweetest!” 


introduce the illusion. The pro- 

fessor sat forward hopefully. If 

the promised mystery proved a 

disappointment, the evening had 

been wasted, indeed; but, fortu- 

nately for our story, his hopes 
were more than fulfilled. 

The drop curtain vanished into those 
mysterious upper regions behind the 
scenes, disclosing what the stage man- 
ager would have described as his “pal- 
ace set,” a flexible assortment of col- 
umns, arches, and walls, which could 
be arranged upon occasion to represent 
almost anything from the boudoir of 
Messalina to a Trappist monastery. 
Through a lofty, curtained portal in 
the back wall of the palace, the audi- 
ence could see suspended a miniature 
dirigible balloon, beneath which dan- 
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gled something having the appearance 
of a trapeze. From where the pro- 
fessor sat he could see that it was more 
properly a swing, with the curious addi- 
tion of a small, round, flower-bedecked 
basket fastened to the center of the 
seat. Encircling this basket, at a dis- 
tance of several inches, was an array 
of what appeared to be crystal prisms, 
seemingly neither large enough nor 
close enough to each other for anything 
to be concealed behind them. 

As the curtain rose, a man in uni- 
form stepped to the edge of the pro- 
scenium arch and detached one end of 
a long, woven-wire cable which had 
been fastened there throughout the per- 
formance. The other end of the cable 
was attached to the rear of the bal- 
cony. Uncoiling his end of the cable, 
the man fastened the tip of it to a simi- 
lar bit of cable from which the bal- 
loon was suspended and the whole was 
pulled taut, high over the heads of the 
spectators. 

Doctor Bird’s glance had taken in this 
much when a man in evening clothes ap- 
peared from the wings, leading by the 
hand a shapely young woman in blue 
silk tights, blue velvet trunks, and the 
familiar low-necked corsage affected by 
acrobats and circus riders of the gen- 
tler sex. In silence the man presented 
the young woman to the audience with 
a sweeping gesture of introduction. She 
bobbed her blond head in acknowledg- 
ment and without further preliminaries 
wheeled on her toes and_ skipped 
briskly upstage to where the balloon 
was hanging. As she mounted a short 
flight of steps, grasped the ropes of 
the swing, and was about to hoist her- 
self on to the crossbar, the curtains of 
the doorway were drawn in front of 
her for a moment. 

When they were pulled aside again 
a murmur of surprised comment rus- 
tled through the audience. The girl 
was smiling from between the ropes of 
the trapeze, but the lower part of her 
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body seemed to vanish as it touched the 
little basket on the crossbar! It was 
as if she had been sliced neatly in two 
a little below the waist and set in the 
basket as* a bust might be set on a 
pedestal. 

The spectators stared and chattered, 
but Doctor Bird settled back in his seat 
with a sigh of disappointment. The 
half-lady illusion was an old one to 
him. Me knew it was done with mir- 
rors and he thought everybody else 
knew it. Incredible, he reflected, how 
easy it was for these tricksters to un- 
earth an old principle, dress it up in 
unfamiliar garb, and forthwith hood- 
wink the public just as easily as if the 
sham had never been exposed in all 
its But what was this? 

Was that trapeze moving? 

The professor sat up with a start and 
fastened his eyes on the balloon. No, 
he had not been mistaken—the tiny 
dirigible, the trapeze, and the girl were 
drifting slowly forward through the 
doorway and coming downstage to- 
ward the footlights. The purpose of 
the cable now became apparent. A 
grooved wheel had been mounted upon 
it; the balloon was hung from the 
wheel, and, by means of a rope-and- 
pulley device, it was now being made to 
travel through the air. Glancing up- 
ward, the professor calculated that if 
the girl went the length of the cable, 
she would presently pass almost di- 
rectly over his head. 

Tiny electric lights festooned the bal- 
loon, outlined the ropes of the trapeze, 
and. flashed among the prisms around 
the basket; making iridescent spots of 
light to dance on the walls of the the- 
ater and dazzling the eyes of the spec- 
tators as they stared and stared again 
in vain effort to penetrate the secret. 
Otis Jarrel Bird stared as hard as any- 
body. This was no hackneyed side- 
show fake. The sag in the cable 
brought the young lady a trifle below 
the level of his eyes as she passed over 
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the orchestra pit, and he could see that 
her hips fitted the bowl-shaped basket 
as snugly as an egg fits an egg cup. 
The remaining portion of her body had 
simply disappeared. 

“It’s a dummy,” conjectured a young 
man on the professor’s right. “A 
dummy wit’ clockworks on her insides.” 

The girl with him nodded. 

“Must be,” she assented. 

But this theory was exploded on the 
instant, for the basket in which the 
young woman rested began to revolve 
slowly on a pivot and as its passenger 
thus pirouetted on invisible toes she 
took roses from another basket on her 
arm and smilingly commenced tossing 
them one ‘by one into the audience. 

The young man beside the professor 
audibly withdrew his surmise, embroid- 
ering the retraction with absent-minded 
profanity. 

“I’m cured!” he proclaimed to the 
world at large. “No more homemade 
liquor for me—no matter if I make it 
myself.” Then, turning to the pro- 
fessor with assumed anxiety, “Mister, 
you don’t see what I don’t 
you?” 

“No,” replied Doctor Bird without 
taking his eyes off the trapeze, “this 
phenomenon seems utterly incompatible 
with the testimony of my perceptive 
faculties.” 


see, do 


The young man gave the professor a 
startled glance, then shifted uneasily 
toward the other side of his seat. 

“This dame in the basket has nothing 
on the old party at my left,” he confided 
to his girl. ‘He ain’t all there himself.” 

Oblivious to this estimate of his men- 
tal status, the professor was intently ob- 
serving the young woman on the tra- 
peze. With the passing of his initial 
bewilderment at the baffling disappear- 
ance of her lower limbs, he began to 
devote some attention to what remained. 
Her hair, which seemed to be her own, 
was piled in a golden heap on top of 
her head, and beneath it her forehead 
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was encircled by a band of blue ribbon. 
As she drew nearer to where. he was 
sitting, the professor decided that she 
had a singularly sweet face. It was 
made up, to be sure—no doubt the lights 
of the theater rendered this imperative 
—but, even through the paint and pow- 
der, it had a quality distinctly foreign 
to its surroundings. Her smile, when 
she singled out a recipient for one of 
the rosebuds, was a gentle smile, a hesi- 
tant smile which never seemed quite to 
attain the proportions of which the pro- 
fessor felt it must be capable. There 
was an oddly wistful reserve in her 
manner as she looked into the faces 
which were turned toward her from 
below, above, and all about, and some- 
how the man of science sensed intui- 
tively that she was not particularly en- 
joying the scrutiny to which she was 
being subjected. 

“What sad eyes!” he said to himself. 
“What sad, sad eyes for such a lovely 
face!” 

The thought had hardly formed itself 
in his mind when the eyes in question 
met his own. To his amazement, they 
suddenly widened as if in alarm, shifted 
swiftly elsewhere, returned to his own 
once more, then softened appealingly, 
and at last smiled with a frank sincer- 
ity in which there was none of the re- 
serve he had previously noticed. 

What impalpable alchemy was 
wrought at that instant in the soul of 
Doctor Otis Jarrel Bird, no man can 
say. Chemical elements are known to 
combine under certain conditions and 
set free gases, the power of which is 
incalculable. A fusion of glances oft- 
times seems to set in motion strange 
forces, the potency of which is equally 
difficult to measure. 

Reviewing the occurrence in the soli- 
tude of his library late that night, the 
eminent paleontologist was quite at a 
loss to comprehend what had trans- 
pired and what was the matter with 


him. His recollection of actual inci- 
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He decided that something must be the matter with him. He was right. Something was. 


dents was as clean-cut as an etching, 
but the attendant emotions he had ex- 
perienced were not so readily cata- 
logued. 

The trapeze had moved still closer 


to him; he remembered that. The 
young woman, still smiling, had reached 


into the basket on her arm and had 
taken from it a rose in full bloom. 
“It’s the last one I have,” she had 
said in a low voice, as she dropped it 
in his lap. “I hope it’s the sweetest!” 
Then she had passed on over his 
head to the rear of the balcony, returned 
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“Old Jaybird was going great to-day wasn’t 

he? He has such a good time talking about 

ihat stuff, it almost makes me feel as if I 
ought to study it once in a while.” 


a moment later, nodding to him in 
friendly fashion as she passed, and 
presently had disappeared behind the 
curtains of the palace door. Another 
moment and she was revealed descend- 
ing from the trapeze. For a brief 
space she had stood by the footlights, 
acknowledging the plaudits of the 
crowd, then she had blown a kiss to 
him from the tip of a dainty finger 
and had vanished into the wings. 

For two or three minutes he had sat 
abstractedly in his seat, fingering the 
rose she had tossed him. Then he had 


folded his program 
methodically, tucked 
the flower in the 
folds, placed both in 
his pocket, and left 
the theater. 

“He better not let 
his wife find that 
posy on him,” the 
young man in the 
next seat had re- 
marked to his lac; 
friend, as the pro 
fessor went up the 
aisle. “If she does, 
not even that fancy 
line of talk he pulls 
is going to save 
him.” 

This comment did 
not reach the ears of 
the professor, nor 
would it have pene- 
trated his conscious- 
ness if he had heard 
it, for he had never 
married and he rare- 
ly associated himself 
with the fair sex, 
even in his thoughts. 
As a young man, he 
had been forced 
by circumstances to 

look after rather more than his share 
of dependent relatives. The income 
from a modest inheritance, augmented 
by what he could earn as tutor, as in- 
structor, and finally as professor, had 
made possible the discharge of his obli- 
gations, but throughout his young man- 
hood the financial margin within which 
he existed had been too narrow to in- 
clude a helpmate. The passing years 
had lifted the burden of dependency 
from him at last, but had also fastened 
upon him the habit of solitude, as far 
as any intimate relationships of the 
home were concerned. 

By careful management he had ac- 
quired a comfortable house on Long 














Island, placed in the heart of a gar- 
den, with an orchard in the rear of it 
and a priceless view of the sea from 


the front veranda. The institution in 
New York which listed him on its 
faculty could be reached from here in 
a surprisingly short space of time, and 
—what seemed to him more important 

-in an equally short time after the 
dismissal of his almost daily classes, 
he could be back once more among his 
trees, his flowers, and his books. For 
many years there had been a widowed 
and somewhat embittered sister to look 
after the place for him, but, to his care- 
fully concealed relief, she had married 
again, and he was now depending upon 
the wife of the gardener on one of the 
great estates near by. She kept the 
house in order and got him his meals. 
The grounds he delighted in caring 
for himself. It was only in the eve- 
nings that loneliness sometimes crept 
in and crouched unwelcome the 
hearth. 

One may be sure it was not loneli- 
ness which affected the professor as he 
sat in his library chair the night of his 
return from The Variety. It was no 
such simple emotion as that. It was, 
in fact, what his colleague, the pro- 


on 


fessor of psychology, would have 
termed “a complex.” The friendly 
smile, the friendly voice, the kiss 


wafted invisibly over the footlights— 
each had twanged at something inside 
him as a harpist plucks at a string, and 
even now, safe in the tranquillity of his 
own little den, it needed but a glance 
at the half-wilted rose lying beneath 
the reading lamp, to set every one of 
those long-unused fibers of his being 
to vibrating again in a harmony at once 
pleasing and disquieting. He decided 
that something must be the matter with 
him. He was right. Something was. 


Seeing that he had not the faintest 
idea what to do about it, Mother Nature 
guided his footsteps out on to the ve- 
randa, where for the next two hours she 
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left him to sit on the steps, smoking 
his pipe and gazing at the scintillant 
display of silver which a resplendent full 
moon had laid out upon the ocean for 
his approval. Then she saw to it that 
he got a tumbler of water from the 
kitchen, placed the rose in it, and took 
it up to his bedroom. No doubt she 
supervised the fabric of his dreams as 
well, and probably felt amply rewarded 
for her trouble when she caught him 
smiling in his sleep. 

The students who attended Old Jay- 
bird’s classes the next morning found 
them very pleasant interludes in the 
day’s work. The subject was one which 
the curriculum made compulsory and 
Doctor Bird had long since recognized 
the fact that fossils held but slight 
charm for the average undergraduate. 
Therefore, he made the course as easy 
as possible, and somehow always man- 
aged to let his pupils know in advance 
just what questions he intended to ask 
them in their examinations. Thus, for 
those who simply took the course be- 
cause they had to, it never was a stum- 
blingblock which might endanger their 
successful graduation ; while those who 
could see beyond the dry bones of the 
subject, found the professor always 
willing to expand upon it to any extent 
which he felt they were capable of 
grasping. 

To him, of course, the interest in his 
subject lay not in the bits of rock dis- 
played in the classroom, with their 
veins of inlaid shells or fragments of 
bones from a forgotten era. He saw in 
them an earlier and stranger world, 
filled with awesome monsters, prodigi- 
ous birds, and terrifying reptiles. In 
his mind’s eye he fished for huge levi- 
athans in seas long since evaporated, 
and wandered through jungles whose 
very ferns were as a mighty forest. 
He could travel into those mountain 
regions where the crust of the world 
we know to-day has been stood on 
edge, and could read in its strata, as in 
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a book, the history of animal and vege- 
table life upon this planet. Marshal- 
ing his knowledge of the causes which 
had wrought that history, he could fore- 
tell what conditions will surround the 
creatures of this earth in ages yet to 
come, and the wonder of it all had sunk 
so deeply into his soul that he felt a 
deep and abiding reverence for Nature 
and all her works. 

Once in a long while, among the end- 
less processions of young people who 
came under his instruction, he found 
one who seemed to glow in response 
to the flame of his own enthusiasm. In 
a gratifying number of instances he 
had experienced the only true reward 
which a teacher ever wins; he had seen 
a pupil of his grasp the essentials of 
his subject, advance in it, go further 
than he himself had gone, in some spe- 
cial field, and in the end add something 
of importance to the sum of scientific 
knowledge. 

There had been one in particular, a 
girl, whose grasp of the larger signifi- 
cance behind his lectures had seemed 
instinctive. She was young, perhaps 
sixteen or thereabouts, but he recog- 
nized in her a kindred spirit, one who 
spoke his own language. They had 
talked together understandingly and, 
when he went away one summer on an 
exploring expedition, he had looked 
forward eagerly to having her once 
more in his classroom that fall. She 
had never returned to school, however, 
and though nearly twenty years had 
gone by, he had received no intimation 
of her whereabouts nor of her subse- 
quent career. That had been his near- 
est approach to a love affair, and, at 
best, it was now but a pleasant mem- 
ory, tinged with a faint regret. 

Even as a memory it was not pres- 
ent with him on this particular morn- 
ing, and if anything else was striving 
for first place in his thoughts, he con- 
scientiously put it aside and gave his 
best attention to his classes. Always 
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dryly humorous, he became even more 
so, and his pupils enjoyed themselves 
to such an extent that one giddy sopho- 
more, on leaving the classroom, re- 
marked to his chum: 

“Old Jaybird was going great to-day, 
wasn’t he? He has such a good time 
talking about that stuff, it almost makes 
me feel as if I ought to study it once 
in a while.” 

“Me, too—almost,” agreed the other, 
and they went blithely on their way. 

Old Jaybird was blithely on his way, 
also. Now that his lectures were off 
his mind, he was on his way to find 
Professor Archibald Higgins, of the 
Department of Physics. Higgins was 
what might be called an_ occasional 
crony of his. They enjoyed each other’s 
company and managed to spend a 
goodly number of evenings together at 
such intervals as Professor Higgins’ 
home ties made permissible. Having 
located his colleague, Doctor Bird got 
to the matter in hand without delay. 

“Archie,” he said, “I want you to 
explain something to me. I witnessed 
last night the most inexplicable illu- 
sion I have ever seen presented. You 
make pretense to comprehend something 
of optics; let me hear you solve this.” 
And he described the illusion in detail, 
as he recalled it. 

At the conclusion of the recital his 
friend shook his head sorrowfully. 

“Poor old Otis!” he sighed. ‘And 
at his age, too! Seeing chorus girls 
floating through the air without any 
legs. Too bad!” 

“My answer to that unwarranted as- 
persion is this:” retorted the authority 
on fossils. “I will purchase two seats 
at The Variety for this evening, pro- 
vided you will occupy one of them and 
agree to eat your words if you don’t 
see the same thing I saw.” 

“In the interests of science and to 
protect an old friend, I accept,” said 
Professor Higgins. “Besides, Sophy 
has gone to visit her sister, and I was 
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coming to hunt you 
up, anyhow. Where 
shall we dine?” 

They decided upon 

an unobtrusive little 
grillroom in a_ side 
street not far from 
sroadway, one of 
those almost extinct 
places where the wait- 
ers take a respectful 
interest in the pref- 
erences of their pa- 
trons, and where there 
is no blatant orchestra 
to drown the conver- 
sation of people who 
really have something 
to say to each other. 
Before they forgath- 
ered there that eve- 
ning, Doctor Bird 
took the precaution of 
procuring two seats in 
the balcony at The 
Variety, in approxi- 
mately the same loca- 
tion as the one he had 
occupied the night be- 
fore. 

The overture found 
them in their seats, 
and Doctor Bird soon 
discovered to his sur- 
prise that he was en- Patty out front 
joying the perform- wants to know 
ance much more than ‘Ne name of that 
he had on the previous 
evening. 


“There's an old 


girl in your act.” 


Professor 

Higgins, like many 

another brainy man, took an almost 
childish delight in the theater on those 
rare occasions when he visited one, and 
the more nonsensical the performance 
the greater was the relaxation of his cus- 
tomarily serious state of mind. His 
amusement at the drolleries of the vari- 
ous performers proved infectious, and 
his companion repeatedly laughed aloud 
with him at things which had not even 
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provoked him to a smile when he saw 
them by himself. They were both in 
excellent humor when the drop curtain 
went up, disclosing the little balloon 
hanging in the doorway. 

“Now, Archie,” warned Doctor Bird, 
“keep your eyes open. You are about 
to see something of extraordinary in- 
terest.” 

At that the young woman in the blue 
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silk tights stepped before the foot- 
lights, and the professor of physics 
turned to his friend with an expres- 
sion of quizzical concern. 

“Shapely, I'll admit,” he conceded, 
“but not overpowering, old chap. Do 
you honestly find them so out of the 
usual?” 

“If you are referring to the lady’s 
nether limbs, I scorn the imputation,” 
Doctor Bird returned. ‘Their contour 
is of but small moment. My interest 
lies solely in the question: What be- 
comes of them? They are undoubtedly 
her own legs, wouldn’t you say?” 

“No question of that.” 

“Very well, then; observe what tran- 
spires.” 

At his first glimpse of the young 
woman seated in the basket the pro- 
fessor of physics manifested no sur- 
prise. 

“Two mirrors set at right angles un- 
derneath the trapeze could produce that 
effect,” he decided. “The hangings on 
either side would be reflected and ¥ 

“Tt know—I know,” Doctor 
broke in, “but just wait a moment.” 

When, as on the night before, the 
balloon began to float forward across 
the stage and out over the footlights, 
the surprise written on-his friend’s face 
fully justified Doctor Bird’s anticipa- 
tion. 

“Well, I’m blessed!” ejaculated Pro- 
fessor Higgins. “This ts interesting!” 

“T told you exulted Doctor 
Bird. “The principle is quite new, is 
it not?” 

“Bosh! There are no new principles 
in physics. It must be a novel appli- 
cation of an old one. Let us see, now, 
if zs 

He broke off as the balloon glided 
nearer and nearer along the swaying 
cable, and for the next few moments 
his eyes strove in vain to penetrate the 
mystery hidden behind the glittering 
circle of crystal prisms. He took it 
for granted that his companion’s eyes 


3ird 


. ” 
so! 
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were likewise engaged, but, in point of 
fact, Doctor Bird was paying slight at- 
tention to the ingenious arrangement of 
the trapeze. His gaze and his thoughts 
were all for its lovely passenger and in 
his heart of hearts he could not escape 
the disquieting realization that his in- 
viting Professor Higgins to the theater 
had been prompted not half so much 
by scientific curiosity as by something 
entirely different—something curious 
enough, it was true, but not anything 
capable of analysis by the rigid rules 
of science. 

Certainly there was no mystery about 
the sheen of that golden hair; no illu- 
sion concerning the prettily shaped arms 
and shoulders; nothing thaumaturgical 
in the wistful smile and modest glance; 
yet these were the things which had cast 
their web about him and drawn him 
back to the theater that night. 

Professor Higgins was a lay figure 
in the plot. If he could explain the 
trumpery deception, well and good. If 
not, it was a matter of no consequence. 
The thing which concerned Otis Jarrel 
Bird, Ph. D., et cetera, was to explain 
why he reacted so disturbingly to the 
level gaze and gentle voice of this crea- 
ture from another world—a world of 
calcium moonlight, canvas trees, and 
painted flowers, so remote from his own 
lovely garden and so shabby and cheap 
by comparison. Let the professor of 
physics puzzle over angles of refraction, 
cross-illumination, and what not. His 
own problem was infinitely more ab- 
sorbing and it promised possibilities for 
the future which as yet he could not 
even sketch on the background of his 
fancy. 

He sat gravely watching the oncom- 
ing balloon, and if his pulse took on 
a livelier tempo at its approach, there 
was nothing in his outward appearance 
to betray the fact. It was not until the 
young woman espied him from some 
distance off and shot him a quick, cor- 
dial smile, that he felt once more the 














same distinct physical sensation in the 
region of his heart which had so as- 
tounded him the night before. 

To his relief, he saw that Professor 
Higgins had not noticed the greeting. 
In fact, it was not until the basket was 
almost over their heads that the pro- 
fessor of physics took his eyes off the 
prisms and gave .his attention to the 
living factor in the mystery. He 
glanced up just in time to see her 
choose from her basket a tiny rosebud, 
touch it lightly to her lips, and then, 
to his vast amusement, toss it into the 
hands of his smiling host. His amuse- 
ment was mingled with surprise when 
he heard her inquire softly, “Still puz- 
zled?”” and saw Doctor Bird nodding 
genially in the affirmative, as she 
passed beyond them to the end of the 
cable. 

“IT declare!” he exclaimed. 
seemed to remember you.” 

“Yes,"* assented his 
“Singular, isn’t it?’ His composure 
seemed not at all disturbed. He busied 
himself inserting the rosebud in his 
buttonhole, thus avoiding the shrewd 
gaze bent upon him by Professor Hig- 
gins, but, despite all surface indica- 
tions, his heart was caroling like a lark 
within him and he felt a glow of pleas- 
ure out of all proportion to what had 
occurred. 

On her return trip the lady of mys- 
tery spoke again, to both of them this 
time, apparently : 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed,’ you 
know ” she quoted brightly, and a 
few minutes later she was down by the 
footlights again, hand in hand with her 
manager, bowing in response to the ap- 
plause, and once more blowing a kiss 
to the kind-faced old gentleman in the 
front row of the balcony. The latter 
turned to his companion, his face a 
beaming interrogation point. 

“Well ?” 

“Hm-m-m,’ mused Professor Hig- 
gins. “I must admit that your perplex- 


“She 


companion. 
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ity was excusable, Otis—quite excus- 
able. It is a capital bit of deception. 
Eor the moment I cannot offer any ex- 
planation of how it is done, and I am 
frank to say so. I should like to sub- 
ject the problem to critical reflection to- 
night, however. Any of these so-called 
illusions can be solved by a simple proc- 
ess of eliminating all manifest impossi- 
bilities. I dare say I shall arrive at the 
solution in due course.” 

“I felt sure it would give you some- 
thing to ponder over,” rejoined Doc- 
tor Bird, and there they let the matter 
rest. 

During classes the following day it 
was observed that the professor of 
paleontology was sporting a half-blown 
rose in his buttonhole. 

“What do you think of the old boy?” 
the giddy sophomore asked his chum. 
“Do you suppose that ‘in the spring an 
old man’s fancy also turns to thoughts 
of love?” 

“The older they are the harder they 
fall,” observed his chum sagely, and 
though this was putting it rather crudely 
into the vernacular, it was by no means 
wide of the mark. 

The eminent authority on fossils was 
experiencing what was to him a set of 
brand-new and highly stimulating sen- 
sations. His thoughts had been jolted 
quite out of their accustomed channels, 
but so far was he from resenting the 
intrusion of hitherto diregarded ideas, 
that he positively welcomed them, medi- 
tated upon them, and, in the natural 
course of events, proceeded to act in 
accordance with his meditations. 

His brain became like a quiet, ivy- 
clad old manse whose childless tenant 
suddenly throws it open to a troop of 
young folks for a riotous week-end 
party. Such shouting and laughter; 
such throwing open of windows to the 
sunshine; such exploring of old closets 
in search of forgotten tennis rackets; 
such merry tales, such snatches of song, 
such youth, such love, such life! 
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“Well, the old johnny is 
no piker, I'll say that for 
him!” ejaculated Dushkin. 


The spirit of adventure and romance 
seized upon Doctor Otis Jarrel Bird 
and, with characteristic thoroughness, 
he began playing the game to the limit 
of his understanding. 

That evening found him back in the 
front row of the balcony again, con- 


tentedly awaiting the smile, the flower, 
and the spoken greeting which he felt 


sure would be his. He was not disap- 
pointed. There was genuine pleasure 
in the welcome given him and, when 
the act was over, he went downstairs 
to interview the head usher. Finding 
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that sophisticated young man standing 
in a propitiously dark corner at the 
rear of the house, he approached him 
and said: 

“I want to ascertain the name of the 
young woman who scatters the flowers 
from the balloon. Do you happen to 
know it?” 

There was a hint of merriment in the 
eyes of the usher as he surveyed the 
dignified figure in front of him, but he 
was quick to note that the professor 
was fumbling in what might prove to 
be his change pocket, so the merriment 
was not allowed to become apparent. 
On the contrary, his manner was at once 
studiously respectful. 

“The one in the blue tights?” he ven- 
tured, feeling that he could indulge his 
sense of humor to that extent without 
risk. 

“Er—yes, I believe they are blue. 
The color is nonessential, however.” 

“Ain’t her name on the program?” 

“If it were I would spare you this 
interview.” 

The usher looked into the grave eyes 
of his interrogator and concluded that 
the time for preliminaries was past. 

“T guess I can find out for you, all 
right. Will you wait here?” 

“No.” And the professor pressed 
something into a palm which had left 
its owner’s side instinctively at just the 
proper instant. “I shall be here to- 
morrow evening. Will you be on 
duty ?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you very much in- 
deed. Good night, sir.” 

With that, Doctor Bird went out to 
the box office and reserved his seat in 
the balcony for each night thereafter 
until further notice, Sundays excepted. 

Signaling his assistant to take charge 
of the floor, the head usher made his 
way backstage and sought the man- 
ager of the illusion, one Albert Du- 
mont, if you believed his business 
cards, or Abe Dushkin, if you chanced 
to know his family. 
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“There’s an old party out front wants 
to know the name of that girl in your 
act,” he announced. 

“What for?’ demanded Dushkin sus- 


piciously. Magicians are always suspi- 
cious. Their secrets are their liveli- 


hood, and they can scarcely be blamed 
for a fixed habit of alertness against 
outsiders. 

“I dunno what for. I always 
thought her name was on the program 
until he asks me about it just now.” 

“What sort of a looking fellow is 

he?” 
“Nice old bird, seemed to be. Not a 
preacher, I wouldn’t say, but kind of 
dignifiedlike. Gray hair, old-fashioned 
collar, black clothes. Looked like he 
might be somebedy’s good old uncle 
George—you know what I mean.” 

“Not the one who’s been up 
in the balcony the last two or 
nights ?” 

“Search me! He might’ve been. 
he’d be in to-morrow night.” 

“He did? Wait a minute—I’ll be 
right back.” 

The manager went down the hall to 
one of the near-by dressing rooms, 
knocked, was admitted after a moment, 
and presently returned briskly to the 
head usher. 

“Tf he does come in to-morrow night, 
you tell him her name is Iris Delorimer, 
see? Then we'll wait and see what 
happens. Got it?” 

“T got it. And he'll come back, all 
right. He gimme this to find out her 
name.” The usher produced a two- 
dollar bill from his pocket and gayly 
snapped the corner of it with his fin- 
gers. 

“Pretty downy!” smiled 
‘“Where’s my commission ?” 

“You'll. get it when the little birds 
fly tail first,” promised the lad, and at 
that he returned to his post in the front 
of the house. 

He was there when Doctor Bird 
sought him out the following evening. 


there 
three 


Said 


Dushkin. 
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“Her name’s Delorimer,” he in- 
formed him. “Iris Delorimer.’’ 

The professor noted the name with 
precise care in his memorandum book. 

“I presume a communication ad- 
dressed to her here would reach her?” 
he inquired. 

“Sure—only I’d send it in care of 
Dumont.” 

“Dumont ?” 

“Ves; he’s the manager of the act. 
You know—the guy in the dress suit.” 

“Ah, yes. Do you happen to know 
his initials ?” 

“Wait a second. 
you.” 

The youth disappeared for a moment 
in the box office. 

“His name’s Albert,” he reported on 
his return. “He ain’t got no initials.” 

“Albert Dumont,” repeated the pro- 
fessor, writing it down. “Thank you, 
my boy. It’s an extraordinary illusion, 
isn’t it?” 


I'll find out for 


“Tt sure has ’em all guessing,” re- 
sponded the usher. “Nobody ain't 
rapped to it yet.” 
said Doctor 
“Well, good 
I must be getting upstairs.” 


” 


“Er—yes—quite so,” 
Bird a bit uncertainly. 
night. 

“Good night, sir. 

It might have been the professor’s 
imagination, but it seemed to him that 
the smile accompanying the flower 
which fell at his feet that night had 
more of wistfulness in it than of wel- 
come. There was no spoken greeting 
this time, and when the balloon sailed 
by on its return trip, the young woman 
in the trapeze was looking the other 
way. Moreover, the flower she had 
tossed him was a somewhat wilted pink 
carnation. He looked about him. The 
other flowers scattered through the bal- 
cony were the same as his. That was 
some comfort, he reflected. Evidently 
there could have been nothing in the 
nature of discrimination on Miss De- 
lorimer’s: part, in any case. 
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Still, he left the theater with a faint, 
but unmistakable feeling that the eve- 
ning had fallen somewhat short of his 
expectations. The feeling remained 
with him all the way home and he lay 
awake for some time that night, trying 
to devise some means of setting things 
right once more. 

When Abe Dushkin turned up for 
the next day’s matinée, he was elated 
beyond measure to find at the stage door 
two great armfuls of purple iris and 
a bunch of yellow jonquils, accompa- 
nied by a note addressed to Miss De- 
lorimer. He hastened to install them 
in her dressing room and, when he re- 
turned from his daily inspection of ap- 
paratus, he found her there with the 
flowers filling her arms and something 
suspiciously like tears filling her eyes. 
Silently she handed him the note. It 
read : 

Harsor Vista, L. L., 
May 10, 19—. 

My Dear Younc Lapy: I trust yau will 
not consider it presumption on my part if I 
offer you these flowers from my garden. The 
jonquils are for you; the others I would like 
to see you scatter during your flight across 
the theater. I only hope that those whom 


you favor with the flowers will derive a 
pleasure from them equal to the pleasure it 
has given me to gather them for you. Re- 


spectfully yours, Otis JARREL Biro. 


“Well, the old johnny is no piker, [ll 
say that for him!” ejaculated Dushkin. 
“And did you get this ‘respectfully 
yours’ at the end, here? That’s a hot 
one for you! ‘Respectfully yours!’ I 
never see a mash note signed that way 
before. Wonder who he is!” 

‘“He’s a dear,” was the answer, com- 
ing from the heart of the bunch of 
jonquils, where the face of the speaker 
was buried. “And don’t let me hear you 
make fun of him. When he said, ‘re- 
spectfully yours,’ he meant it.” 

“Oh, sure he did—sure! I didn’t 
mean nothing, girlie,’ Abe rejoined 
hastily. “Are you going to distribute 
the purple ones the way he says?” 
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Somehow or other, Comedy 
missed her cue, as she so 
often does in this life, and 
it was Tragedy who crept 
upon the scene in her stead. 


“Certainly. I wouldn’t hurt his feel- 
ings for the world!” 

“All right, then. I guess the florist 
has sent in the regular order already, 
but I’ll telephone him to take them back 
and keep them until to-morrow.” 

As things turned out, the florist was 
badly out of luck from that day for- 
ward. Doctor Bird fairly flushed with 
happiness that night when he saw his 
jonquils twined in the blond hair of 
their recipient, and when she gave him 


one of them from a bunch at her cor- 
sage, instead of an iris from her basket, 
his gratification was complete. The 
next day the stage-door tender received 
for Miss Delorimer a huge bouquet of 
sweet peas, with some white violets to 
wear in her hair. The note with them 
simply said: 

Thank you for accepting the flowers in 
the way I hoped you would. Your hair 


looked more enchanting than ever last night. 
Please try the little violets this time. 
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Abe Dushkin did not see that note, 
nor any of those which followed it. He 
regarded the flowers as a heaven-sent 
means for cutting down his weekly ex- 
penses, and as long as they continued 
to arrive—pansies, tulips, hyacinths, a 
different variety each day—he respected 
the odd reserve of manner which his 
fair employee assumed whenever the 
matter of her elderly admirer came up 
for discussion. 

By this time, Doctor Bird also was 
treasuring a certain little note which no 
one else ever read. It had arrived just 
after he had dispatched the sweet peas 
on their way. It ran: 


Dear Sir: I am quite truthful when I say 
that nothing has happened to me in years 
which has made me quite so happy as the 
flowers you sent me this afternoon. If it 
were not for your express desire that I make 
a lot of other people happy with them, I 
should be just plain selfish and keep them 
all myself. What a lovely, lovely garden 
you must have, and how happy every one 
must be who lives there! I shall toss the 
flowers out to-night as you have asked me 
to, and I hope you will be there to get one. 
[ shall miss you terribly if you are not. Grate- 
fully yours, Ir1s DELORIMER. 

P. S—That’s not my real name. 


Seated in the shade of a graceful per- 
gola where the postman had found him, 
Doctor Bird read this communication 
some four or five times, pausing between 
readings to gaze pensively out over the 
glinting expanse of blue water which 
stretched far off to the horizon before 
him. Then he went into his library and 
wrote the following reply: 


Dear Miss DetorimMer: I am glad to learn 
from your note that my little blossoms car- 
ried out the commission I intrusted to them. 
They pleased you, and in doing so they have 
made me very happy. Your surmise that I 
have a lovely garden is quite correct. It is 
just as lovely as I can make it, but I fear I 
must admit that it is also somewhat lonely. 
You see, I happen to be living quite by my- 
self these days, and my visitors are few and 
far between. I have just been thinking that 
if it would give you any pleasure, I would 
be charmed to have you explore my garden 
for yourself. The blossoms in their natural 


setting are so much more beautiful than they 
seem to me after I have taken them away 
from the gay companions among whom they 
grew up. Will you come? I shall try to 
arrange my time to suit your convenience if 
you will just let me know when to expect 
you. Yours most sincerely, 
Otis JARREL Birp. 

P. S—An “Tris” by any other name could 

have no greater charm. 


As the object of his attentions sailed 
over his head on the evening she re- 
ceived that note, it seemed to the pro- 
fessor that the look she gave him car- 
ried a more intimate friendliness than 
on any previous occasion, and he went 
home to pleasant reveries in conse- 
quence. His disappointment was the 
more keenly felt, therefore, when the 
postman brought him this reply : 


Krinpest oF MeN: I wonder if I can make 
you understand how much your invitation 
means to me, when, at the same time, I must 
tell you that I cannot give myself the pleas- 
ure of accepting it; at least not just now. I 
know that an hour or two in your peaceful 
garden would go far toward helping me 
endure a life which I am sorry to say is 
not entirely a happy one, but there are rea- 
sons why I must forego that good fortune. 
You see, playing two shows a day, Sundays 
included, gives me no chance for excursions 
into the country, and even though I had 
more leisure, my time for the present is 
entirely at the disposal of Mr. Dumont. 
Please do not ask me to explain any further, 
but just try to believe that from the bot- 
tom of a grateful heart I appreciate all you 
have done for me. Regretfully yours, 

Ir1s DELORIMER. 

“*A life that is not a happy one,’ ” 
the professor repeated to himself. “I 
knew it! I have known it from the be- 
ginning.” 

Without pausing to weigh the matter 
further, he went to his desk and wrote 
a brief reply, which he mailed at the 
railway station on his arrival in town. 
This time the contents of the note were 
revealed to Abe Dushkin, the first he 
had been permitted to read since the 
one which had come with the original 
armful of iris and jonquils. 

“Well, I knew it was too good to 
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last,” he remarked, tossing the letter 
aside. “He’s coming around here to- 
morrow, after the matinée, he says. All 
right, girlie. You just get back to your 
dressing room here as usual, and leave 
the rest to me.” 

“But what are you going to do?” It 
struck Abe that there was an undue 
amount of alarm in the query. 

“Never mind what I’m going to do. 
I’m going to make the best of it, don’t 
worry!” “And, to avoid further ques- 
tions, the manager hastily left the dress- 
ing room. He went at once to the office 
of Billy Austin, The Variety’s publicity 
man. 

“Want a good press story?” he be- 
gan. 

The publicity man averred skeptically 
that if Dushkin had a press story that 
was really new he would be charmed to 
hear it. 

“This will be new, all right!” Dush- 
kin asserted. “How about a well-known 
college professor getting stuck on the 


girl in my ‘illusion’ and sending her 
bushels of flowers every day from his 


country place on Long Island? 
you put that over?” 

“You couldn’t get any college pro- 
fessor to stand for anything like that.” 

“Stand for it! He couldn’t deny it.” 

“You mean it’s true?” 

“Absolutely! It’s been going on for a 
week. He’s been right there in the front 
row of the balcony every night. He 
sent notes with the flowers and I looked 
him up. He’s in ‘Who’s Who’ and he’s 
on the faculty of what-you-may-call-it 
college. Isn’t that good enough for 
you?” 

“Tt’s imménse! But why the blue 
blazes didn’t you tip me off about it be- 
fore?” 

“T was going to, but the girl wouldn’t 
listen to it. She’s as touchy as the 
gout on that point. Besides, he was sav- 
ing me a lot of money on flowers, so 
I thought I’d just let it rock along a 
while, but now he sends a note saying 
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he’s going to call on her here at the 
theater to-morrow afternoon, so, of 
course, I can’t let it go on any further. 
You understand.” 

“Of course! But what do you want 
me to do?” 

“Just be on hand to-morrow when he 
calls, that’s all. You might have a pho- 
tographer on deck to get a snapshot 
of him, and maybe you could get him 
to talk a little. Anyhow, it ought to be 
good for a laugh. I'll bet he’s never 
been backstage in his life.” 

“You're going to let him in?” 

“Certainly Iam. She don’t know it, 
you understand, but that’s what I’m go- 
ing to do.” 

“Hm-m. I don’t know about this. 
I’d be careful how I handled him if I 
were you.” 

“Leave it to me,’ Dushkin assured 
him, as he rose to go. “He’s walked 
right into it himself. There won’t be 
any comeback.” 

“All right. Ill be there,” agreed 
Austin. “Give me a ring from back- 
stage when you’re ready.” 

The publicity man’s misgivings were 
not lessened when he responded to 
Dushkin’s summons the following after- 
noon and was presented to the dignified, 
gray-haired old gentleman whom he 
found standing at one side of the stage. 
If there was any embarrassment felt, it 
was all on the part of the press agent. 
Doctor Bird’s gentle smile and the quiet 
courtesy with which he acknowledged 
the introduction, left the ordinarily self- 
assured Austin feeling unaccountably 
awkward. 

“T’ve heard of your kindness to one 
of our artists,’ he found himself say- 
ing quite involuntarily. “I’m sure I’m 
much obliged—that is to say—we all 
feel much obliged to you for your——” 

At that moment a stage hand came 
plunging perilously close to the group 
with a lofty flat of scenery which he 
was sliding offstage. 


“Heads up!” he warned. The three 
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stepped quickly aside and in his heart 
Austin blessed the sceneshifter for the 
interruption. With a questioning glance 
at Dushkin, he was about to pick up the 
conversation again when the illusionist 
spoke up with mock deference, waving 
his hand in the direction of the dressing 
rooms : 

“Will you step this way, professor? 
The lady will see you now.” 

He winked covertly at the publicity 
man and led the way toward the cor- 
ridor nearest the stage. Then, drop- 
ping a little behind, he signaled silently 
to the electrician, the stage carpenter, 
the property man, and one or two other 
momentarily idle members of the crew, 
each of whom promptly joined the group 
and trailed along “to see the fun.” 

Quickly regaining the lead again, 
Dushkin paused at the door of one of 
the dressing rooms and knocked. A 
girl’s voice answered promptly, bidding 
him enter. It flashed across the pro- 
fessor’s mind that this voice did not 
sound at all like the voice he had been 
expecting to hear, but before he had 
time to wonder wherein it was different, 
the door was flung open and he was 
crowded rather unceremoniously across 
the threshold by the pressure of the gap- 
ing group behind him. The manager, 
the press agent, and two of the crew 
quickly followed him inside and stood 
watching his face. The rest ranged 
themselves in the doorway. 

The stage was all set for Abe Dush- 
kin’s “big laugh” but, somehow or 
other, Comedy missed her cue, as she so 
often does in this life, and it was Trag- 
edy who crept upon the scene in her 
stead. Not a roaring, flaming, turbu- 
lent Tragedy, but a wan and pitiful crea- 
ture who stole forth quite undramat- 
ically and clutched childlike at the hearts 
of all who saw her. 

For this was what greeted the eyes 
of the old professor as he stepped into 
the incandescent glare of the lights 
around the dressing-room mirror: The 
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tall blonde in the blue tights, who ap- 
peared first in the illusion, stood lean- 
ing with her back to the make-up shelf, 
staring at the unexpected invaders in 
half-smiling astonishment, while just be- 
side her, in a chair piled with cushions, 
sat one who might have been her twin, 
and it needed no second glance at the 
seated figure to explain Abe Dushkin’s 
ingenious illusion, for, despite the 
dressing gown thrown loosely about her, 
it was pathetically apparent that she had 
no legs at all. 

There followed a black moment, dur- 
ing which Doctor Bird’s benign features 
stiffened into lines of most unwonted 
hardness, and Dushkin, watching him 
narrowly, felt a sudden premonition of 
personal danger. Then a moan of deep- 
est suffering broke the silence, and the 
young woman in the chair hid her face 
in her hands, sobbing and swaying in 
her helplessness. 

“Dear God!” she cried heartbrokenly, 
“T didn’t want him to know—I didn’t 
want him to know!” 

The hard look on the face of the old 
man altered instantly to one of such 
acute pain that none in the tiny dressing 
room could look at him. The stage 
hands shuffled uneasily. Austin moist- 
ened his lips and cursed Dushkin under 
his breath. The girl in the blue tights 
dropped on one knee beside the sufferer 
and strove with feminine sympathy to 
still her anguish. Finding that nothing 
she might say could dam that hot flood 
of tears, she rose and faced her man- 
ager with anger blazing in her eyes. 

“Abe Dushkin, you ought to be shot 
for this!” she declared hotly. “If I had 
known what you were up to, I never 
would have stood for it! I’m through 


with you right now, and you can take 
your old act and throw it in the sewer 
for all I care!” 

Abe was about to protest when Doc- 
tor Bird, whose eyes from the moment 
he entered the dressing room had never 
left the woman he came to see, raised a 




















silencing hand and 
spoke for the first 
time. 

“Will you be so 
kind as to leave us 
alone for a few mo- 
ments?” he re- 
quested quietly. “All 
but you, miss, if you 
don’t mind,” indicat- 
ing the girl in the 
blue tights. 

The men were 
only too glad of a 
chance to escape, and 
when they were once 
more in the corridor, 
Austin closed the 
door gently behind 
them and_ turned 
on Dushkin. 

“I must say you 
have a hell of an 
‘idea of what makes 
a good press story!” 
he said. 

Dushkin’s fum- 
bling efforts to jus- 
tify himself were in- 
terrupted by the 
stage-door tender, 
who thrust an eve- 
ning paper into his 
hands with the la- 
conic remark: 

“The beans is 
spilled, Abe.” 

The _ illusionist 
took the sheet with 
trembling hands. 

“W hat—what!” 
he gasped, and then 
burst into a torrent 
of profanity for the 
headline which was 
featured on the 
amusement page 
added the crowning 
touch to his discom- 
fiture, 
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“The beans is spilled, Abe.” The illusionist took the sheet 
with trembling hands. 
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“Half Lady at The Variety is the 
Real Thing,” it announced. “Archibald 
Higgins, Professor of Physics, Declares 
There Are Two Girls Used in the Illu- 
sion.” 

Gazing over Dushkin’s shoulder, the 
press agent read the account of how a 
reporter had gone to Professor Higgins 
for an explanation of the mystery, and 
later had succeeded in obtaining evi- 
dence confirming the accuracy of that 
affable scientist’s deductions. 

“T’m damn glad of it!” he announced 
heartily. “You had it coming to you.” 

Dushkin went raging off down the 
hall, with the stage hands grinning in 
his wake. Just then the dressing-room 
door was opened hurriedly and the girl 
in the blue tights stepped forth. When 
she had closed the door after her, she 
crooked her elbow over her eyes, turned 
her face to the wall, and promptly dis- 
solved in tears. 

“What’s the matter, kid?” inquired 
Billy Austin kindly, not knowing of 
anything better to say. 

“Oh, nothing—I’m all right,” sobbed 
the girl. “Only I just couldn’t stand it 
in there any longer. She’s known who 
he was all the time, would you believe 
it? Used to attend his classes when he 
was teaching out West some place, years 
ago. He didn’t recognize her, and she 
didn’t want him to. I guess they must 
have been pretty fond of each other 
once.” 

Austin looked his astonishment. 

“Tt was while he was away one sum- 
mer that the train ran over her,” the 
girl continued, “and she never let him 
know anything about it. She said she 
would rather have died than have him 
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know. When she told him that, a few 
minutes ago, he just knelt right down 
beside her and began kissing her hands, 
without saying a word. But I wish you 
could have seen the look on his face.” 

The girl’s lips quivered at the recol- 
lection. Then she went on: 

“When her folks died, she had to be 
put in an institution, you know, and that 
was where Abe saw her and got his 
idea for this act. All he needed was 
some one who could make up to look 
like her, and I happened to be the one. 
The night she first saw the old man up 
there in the balcony she says she was 
scared to death for fear he’d know her. 
She made me throw him a kiss every 
night when I took my bows, just to put 
him off the track. But he didn’t recog- 
nize her, and the rest of it has all been 
a wonderful dream, she told him; the 
first happiness she has had in years. 
Then she said: ‘But now they have 
wakened me up, and my beautiful dream 
is gone—gone forever !’ 

‘Well, when she said that, he got up, 
with the tears running down his blessed 
old face, and took her in his arms like 
a little child. ‘Your dream is just be- 
ginning, dear,’ he says. ‘It’s my dream, 
too, remember. Our dream, dear—just 
yours and mine.’ Boy, that was too 
much for me. I beat it.” 


So now the lovely garden by the sea 
has a mistress at last, and on any sunny 
day one may see a gentle old man wheel- 
ing her along its fragrant paths, enjoy- 
ing with her the countless soft allure- 
ments which old Mother Nature holds 
out to those whose souls are attuned in 
the harmony of perfect understanding. 
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Suppose the Young Had Never 
Rebelled! 


By Virginia Middleton 


Author of “Charms and Philters,” “Contrasts and the Psycho-Analysts,”’ etc. 


Revolt, revolt, revolt—that is the path of progress as far as we have 
known it. Perhaps you’ve never thought of it in just this light. 


AVE you heard the cheerful 
news that is sweeping through 
advanced educational circles and 

percolating more slowly into less ad- 
vanced ones? Good news for worried 
parents, that is? , 

The child who does not revolt against 
the environment laboriously and lov- 
ingly prepared for him by his parents 
is not quite the child he should be. Re- 
volt, instead of being the sign of origi- 
nal sin, of bad home training, of de- 
fective mentality and taste, is a badge 
of hope, a mark of normality. And 
mothers, instead of retiring to the pri- 
vacy of their rooms to weep when their 
little Evelyns speak disdainfully of the 
parlor furniture, and their little Dicks 
call father and grandfather “muffs” for 
not smoking, should smile serenely, or 
even laugh gayly, and accept the situa- 
tion as entirely what it should be. 

Such is the good word from the new- 
est child psychologists, the latest thing 
in pedagogues. 

Your daughter Violet, perhaps, has 
just announced to you her engagement. 
That, in itself, was something of a 
shock. Not because you did not expect 
Violet to become engaged, but because 
you had a semihumorous, semipathetic, 





altogether sweet, recollection of the way 
in which your John, gray-haired and 
dozing now over his evening paper, ap- 
proached your father on the subject of 
his engagement to you. He was a little 
jocose about it; John, in the early nine- 
ties, had revolted against the style of 
his father to a degree where it would 
have been impossible for him to appear 
before your parents after the manner of 
the sixties and “beg their permission to 
pay his addresses” to you. Still, he did 
make the fearsome journey into your 
father’s study and, not altogether at his 
ease, mention his hope that your father 
would not be surprised to learn that 
you and he wanted to marry. Your 
father was not surprised and the inci- 
dent passed off comfortably, with cigars 
for the gentlemen and tears and laugh- 
ter for the ladies, and plans for a small 
summer cottage abutting upon the pa- 
rental summer property. 

But Violet, your carefully educated 
daughter, simply drops into your bed- 
room in the morning—she is booted 
and hatted and ready for her day as 
financial secretary for the big Settle- 
ment house in which she has, mysteri- 
ously, been pleased to work—and an- 
nounces that she and Billy have decided 








to be married. “It’s going to be soon; 
and please, mother, don’t do any of 
that old-fashioned, tearful stuff. You 
expected me to get married, didn’t you? 
Why, then, these tears?” And will you 
break it to her father if you happen to 
see him before she does? Give up her 
job so she can prepare her trousseau 
and linen chest? You are surprised to 
find what volcanic disorder of your 
nervous system Violet’s hearty laugh can 
cause in you. Why, she’s going to keep 
on working after she’s married! And 
as for the linen chest, what antiquated 
nonsense you talk, dear mother! She 
says they expect to live in the Settle- 
ment, where the providing of linen is 
as impersonal an affair as the providing 
of linen for the Pullman sleepers. And 
she doesn’t want a trousseau. Her taupe 
jersey cloth will do admirably for the 
visit she and Billy mean to pay the 
alderman on the day when they find 
time to drop down to city hall for their 
marriage license. 

You struggle, with all your might 
and main, not to collapse utterly. You 
have a misty recollection of all the June 
covers on all the woman’s magazines 
you have seen—floating bridal veils, 
solemnly ecstatic white-satin brides, 
grooms transferred from the most styl- 
ish clothing advertisement. You re- 
member your own wedding, with eight 
bridesmaids and an elaborately worked- 
out color scheme, and “The Voice that 
Breathed,” and you think that perhaps 
by tears and tact and the exercise of a 
little parental firmness you may yet in- 
duce Violet to take part in such a scene. 
Meantime, she has gone, forestalling ar- 
gument. You hope that she and Billy 
won't drop over to city hall this very 
day and come home man and wife. It 
seems to you that the hope of your 
life has gone to pieces. Didn’t you look 
forward to Violet’s wedding from the 
very moment when Violet’s little red 
face and silky head first met your gaze? 
Didn’t you dream of a year of long 


preparation for that event, a year of 
such communing between mother and 
daughter as never happened outside the 
pages of fiction? You told yourself 
that the only reason it had failed in the 
case of your mother and you was be- 
cause your mother had lacked a little 
in understanding; but you were never 
going to lack in understanding! And 
here 

Is it, you passionately demand of fate, 
for such revolt as this against the 
beauty, the dignity, the very decency of 
life that parents beget and bear chil- 
dren, labor to give them advantages, 
agonize over them, hope in them? The 
very money that you and John have 
spent upon Violet is multiplied in your 
iridescent teardrops as you tell your- 
self that this is the return of all your 
sacrifice, this brutal revolt! 

Well, Violet is only one in a long, 
long line of women who have revolted 
against the marriage customs of their 
tribe. If it hadn’t been for them, her 
revolting predecessors, Billy would have 
been marrying Violet by the good old 
custom of capture, or by purchasing her 
from John for a yearling heifer. That 
orange-blossom-and-flummery _ proces- 
sion of yours, mother of Violet, was as 
much the product of rebellion, even if it 
were not your personal one, as Violet’s 
jersey-clothed three-minutes-with-the- 
alderman is going to be the product of a 
rebellion. 

Your revolting child, good sir, was 
your son Victor. You, rather proud of 
your Spanish War record, rather sorry 
that the brevity of that skirmish had 
prevented your achieving high rank in 
the army, you used to moan to yourself 
at intervals during the recent troublous 
times: “My God! is it possible that my 
son is a coward?” For Victor was a 
pacifist—a pacifist, with your record at 
San Juan Hill and his grandfather’s rec- 
ord at Gettysburg, and his great-great- 
great-grandfather’s record at Cold 
Spring Harbor! A pacifist! 
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He has been more or less of a trial 
to you ever since he outgrew the little- 
boy period of Sunday walks in the 
woods with you. They had been de- 
lightful waiks; you had taught him all 
your forest lore, and had rejoiced with 
an expanding heart at the freshness and 
sweetness of his response. And then, 
suddenly, he had changed overnight 
from a dear, companionable lad into a 
hobbledehoy in a state of continual op- 
position to all the family laws and cus- 
toms. He brought home snakes and 
kept them in preserve jars. He devel- 
oped a horrid familiarity with hop- 
toads, and the hall outside his room was 
no longer a place where timid females 
cared to pass. Then he took to smok- 
ing surreptitiously, though not so very 
surreptitiously, in his room—it is not a 
successful clandestine vice that burns a 
hole in a muslin curtain. And shortly 
after that, though quite logically his 
mother thought, he denied the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptural account of cre- 
ation, vowed he would not follow in his 
grandfather’s footsteps as a clergyman, 
not in yours—after the Spanish skir- 
mish—as an economist. He would be 
a naturalist and nothing else. 

All this was hard enough to bear. 
But pacifism! It was only by the ex- 
ercise of considerable family influence 
that Victor failed to inhabit a Federal 
prison during the war. You think that 
you wil never be able to live down the 
shame of that. But—have you ever 
thought what must have been the feel- 
ings of the family of the first gentle- 
man who declined to be bound by the 
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code of the duel? There was a revolt 
worthy the name! And now, viewing 
that act in the retrospect, you only think 
of that revolutionist as a sensible young 
pioneer. 

Do you remember Arnold Bennett’s 
play in which three generations of ship 
constructors revolted, each in turn, from 
the preceding generation’s methods of 
ship construction? Do you remember 
how the wooden-boat builders fought, 
tooth and nail, against the crazy dream 
of the iron-boat generation, and how 
these, in turn, took no stock in steel? 
It was an instructive little play on the 
subject of revolt, as well as a charming 
study of character and social institu- 
tions. But, if there hadn’t been water- 
transportation rebels long before those 
of that shipbuilding family, we should 
all still be voyaging about in triremes, 
or floating upon the great waters in 
osier-bound rafts, after the fashion of 
the first great revolter against the limi- 
tations of land journeying only. 

Revolt, revolt, revolt—that is the path 
of progress as far as we have known it. 
Each generation’s customs, each gener- 
ation’s beliefs, so fine, so carefully spun, 
so close-enfolding, are only the cocoon 
which the next generation must split 
in sunder in order to find,air, light, op- 
portunity, freedom. And the one great 
gift that parents of each generation can 
give their sons and daughters is*not a 
more silkily lined, a more delicately 
spun, chrysalis, but respect for the law 
which bids new life always break 
through the old form—respect for free- 
dom, for change, for revolt. 
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Author of “The Strong,” ““The Young 
Barbarian,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. T. DENISON 


A strange, weird story of love and revenge, simply and dramatically told by 
the author of that unforgetable story, “The Strong,” in last month’s SMITH’S. 


CHARMING man, and handsome, 
was James Destley; warm of 
blood and cold of heart. Then 

the blood must have paused in his heart 
as he stood at the curb with the fair 
young woman who but a minute before 
had been Edith Warren. For his heart 
was less cold at this moment than ever 
before in his life. Lingeringly he 
wrapped her furs about her; carefully 
he tucked her in at his side in the mo- 
tor. What man of thirty could have 
failed to warm to a bride like that— 
high-bred, tender, trusting, much in 
love? They: sped northward on the 
Avenue, 

Tender, trusting, much in love. The 
thought possessed him. But, in his 
mind’s eye, the face, the form—espe- 
cially the form—was not always Edith’s. 
He was a visualist. He could recall a 
face, a form, an attitude of adoration, 
so that they lived to him, innerly. It 
had often been a delight. Now it was 
very like a curse. It seemed to him 
as he sat musing, the crisp air in his 
nostrils, her warm hand clasping his, 
that he would almost give up memory 
itself to be spared these images. The 
beautiful girl by his side was content 
to share his mood of silence. She may 
even have fancied she shared his 


thought. Silence, to her, seemed exalta- 
tion for both of them. 

A long pleasure drive on roads 
smoothed by wealth, in a vehicle of 
distinction and power! To Destley, it 
was like an epitome of his life. But 
should not an epitome come at the end? 

When they sprang from the car and 
mounted the broad stone steps of the 
Destley residence, his white-haired 
mother herself stood in the doorway 
to welcome them. They kissed her 
fondly. 

“TJ shall have luncheon served at 
once,” she said, “though you’ve plenty 
of time for your train.” 

As they entered, his man touched his 
elbow. 

“There’s a note on your study table, 
sir. It is marked ‘Immediate.’ ” 

Destley paused, with a trace of an- 
noyance, 

“Take Edith in, mother. 
you directly.” 

His eyes followed the figure of the 
younger woman till, at the farther end 
of the great hall, the portiéres swallowed 
her ; only then did he enter his study. 

The women chatted pleasantly as they 
sat down at the table. They talked of 
Florida. Time passed. When they 
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were almost through their meal, the 
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elder woman realized suddenly how 
long it had taken Destley to consider his 
note. 

“Higgins,” she said to the valet, who 
waited at the entrance of the room, 
“tell my son we’ve just about finished. 
What is that! An explosion?” 

A dull sound reached them, followed 
by a clatter. Higgins hurried away, 
leaving the women facing each other 
with parted lips. 

He returned quickly. 

“The door is bolted. He begged me 
to go away; to say nothing. There is 
something wrong.” 

They hastened to the study door. 
The valet was last, the mother was first. 

“James!”’ she called. There was si- 
lence within the room. “James!” called 
his mother again. 

At length came the tense voice of 
James Destley. 

“Edith, take mother away.” 

Mechanically, the younger woman 
took the arm of the elder. Then, ab- 
ruptly, she stooped to the keyhole and, 
looking through it, saw dark fragments 
littering the floor. There was a haze 
in the room. Through it, across the nar- 
row field of vision, passed her husband, 
at the farther end of the room. His 
forearms were thrust out; the hands, 
pendant, were shaking like aspen leaves. 
Once, twice, 
three times, he 
paced the floor. 
Then: 

“T do not hear 
you go,” he 
moaned, not 
pausing in his 
walk. “Edith, 
Edith, take 
mother away. 
Both of you go 
away!” A piti- 
fulness of en- 
treaty was in his 
tones. Yi 
Edith crouched 
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no longer at the keyhole. She turned 
to the valet, beckoning to him in swift 
decision. In a moment he was at her 
side, his-eyes shining with zeal. 
“Quick—force the deor,” she whis- 
pered to him. 
The servant seemed involuntarily to 

























When they mounted the broad stone steps of 
the Destley residence, his white-haired mother 
herself stood in the doorway to welcome them. 
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recoil at the thought of such disloyalty 
to his master. 

“Force the door, ma’am?” In his 
excitement, he uttered the words aloud. 
At this blunder, Edith gasped. 

Destley, of course, had heard! His 
protest was instant. 

“No, no, don’t! For Heaven’s sake, 
don’t!” Terror now cried in that voice, 
and utter horror. They roused terror in 
the girl. 

“James,” she wailed, “are you mad?” 

“No, sane, sane; too sane. /t is my 
hands! Go!” 

“Oh, what terrible thing has hap- 
pened: She was sobbing now. 

“IT must write it. Edith, do you love 
me?” 

“As I love life!” 

“If you love life, go—for a little 
while, go!” 

“Oh, I will go, James, I will go!” 
Almost hysterical, she crept away to the 
dining room, where the servant had half 
carried the fainting mother. It was 
Edith who paced the room now, wring- 
ing her hands. The elder Mrs. Destley 
wept softly among cushions. But the 
presence of mind of the valet was ad- 
mirable. He had returned at once to 
the study door. Many minutes passed. 

“Are you there, Higgins?’ came a 
hoarse whisper from the other side of 
the door. 

"Ves, six.” 

“Thank God for that! Higgins, there 
is a letter under the desk blotter. For 
my bride, Higgins, when she can bear 
to re.d it. But before the police break 
in the door, lock my wife and my 
mother in their rooms—by force, if 
necessary. You hear me, Higgins?” 

“T hear you, sir.” 

“But if you cannot keep them away 
from me by force, then hack off my 
hands and fling them in the fire before 
they enter!” 

“T understand, sir.” The even voice 
of Higgins bespoke the perfect serv- 
ant. . 
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“God bless you, Higgins!” They 
were Destley’s last words. 

The girl had stolen back and heard. 
She swooned just before the pistol shot. 


Higgins found no need to lock the 
women in their rooms. He raised the 
girl from the floor and carried her 
through the hall. Eels, the butler, over- 
took him as he began to mount the 
stairs. ¢ 

“Whatever was it, Higgins?” he 
asked in alarm. 

“A pistol shot from the study—it 
sounded like. Young Mrs. Destley has 
fainted.” Before Higgins reached the 
floor above, he heard Eels, in the tele- 
phone booth, shouting frantically for a 
doctor and for the police. 

The valet bore the limp form of the 
young woman to her bridal apartments 
—of virgin white, they were—and 
placed her on the bed. Behind came 
the housekeeper, who busied herself 
with the unconscious girl. A bell rang 
sharply. Higgins turned with a sigh. 
“Tt is the doctor, probably,” he told the 
housekeeper, and left the room to de- 
scend the stairs. The butler -had al- 
ready admitted an alert man who car- 
ried a hand satchel. Through the open 
door of the house an ambulance was 
visible. 

“TI am the hospital surgeon,” said the 
man briskly. ‘What’s wrong?” The 
butler turned helplessly to the valet, 
who replied: 

“A most extraordinary thing, sir. My 
master has locked himself in his study. 
There was a dull, muffled explosion. 
He insisted on our keeping away. When 
we returned, after a moment, there was 
another—a sharper report ; I fear it was 
a pistol shot.” While he was speaking, 
police officers thrust their way in. 

“The door, you say, is locked?” asked 
one, a sergeant. 

“Locked, sir, or bolted. There is a 
bolt on the inside of the door, sir. I 
am his man.” 
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The and the officers went 
down the hallway. They seemed to 
identify the study door by a smell of 
smoke. They forced the door open and 
crossed the threshold. The sergeant, 
a step in advance, looked at the body 
of Destley, prone on the floor. Blood 
still flowed from his right temple. “‘Sui- 
cide,” he remarked. The doctor edged 
quickly by him. 

“Wait,” said the sergeant, with a 
changed expression. “Look at that 
shattered statue. See all these frag- 
ments here. Careful, doctor—step over 
them. Don’t disturb a thing.” 

The surgeon knelt by the body. The 
ivory face was almost information 
enough, but he made his tests. 

“Neatly bored,” he announced. 
“Quite gone, and cooling rapidly.” He 
carefully retraced his way to the door. 

“Out, now, all of us,” said the ser- 
geant to his men, frowning. “Donovan, 
watch the house.” He turned to the 
valet. “Here, my man; allow no one 
to enter this room till the detectives 
come. Looks like a case for them.” 

“No one shall enter, sir,” replied Hig- 
gins assuringly. 

And until the detectives came he stood 
faithfully in the doorway and kept his 
word—except for one minute, during 
which he entered the room and removed 
two tiny metal disks of peculiar color 
from the soles of his dead employer’s 
shoes ; and also—from beneath the rug, 
a pace in front of the pedestal of the 
shattered Buddha—two thin metallic 
strips of the same odd color, from which 
copper threads had run up into the in- 
terior of the pedestal. These things he 
hid in a little niche in the chimney. 
Before leaving the room, he lifted the 
square desk blotter and found a folded 
sheet under it, which he thrust into his 
pocket. When the crime experts ar- 
rived they found the valet seated out- 
side the door, his melancholy face in his 
hand. 


“You may go, my dear fellow,” said 
the detective in charge. 

Before entering the room he traversed 
with his eye every square inch of it for 
many minutes. He dismissed the others, 
then, and made a closer examination. 
At the end of an hour he sat down at 
the desk and wrote this report, unper- 
turbed by the open eyes of the corpse, 
which were turned upon him. 


CuieF oF Detectives, Headquarters. 
Re James Destley, Suicide. 

Sir: I was detailed by you to look into 
this case at three-thirty-five p.m. I reached 
the residence of the deceased at —— Fifth 
Avenue about twenty minutes later, after 
having conferred with the officers who an- 
swered the telephone summons of the house 
servants. The sergeant in charge reported 
the circumstance of their breaking into the 
room in which the deceased had locked him- 
self. His report and that of the surgeon 
will be appended hereto. Commendable care 
has been exercised by the officers to preserve 
the room and its contents intact until my ar- 
rival. 

This, however, was probably unnecessary, 
since the entire physical picture presented is 
one of ordinary suicide, with but a single 
unusual feature. In a corner of the room, 
which is a study of ordinary dimensions, 
tastefully furnished with expensive objects 
of art, is a tall pedestal on which stood a 
statue carved of dark, Oriental wood. Only 
the splintered base of it now remains upon 
the pedestal. The larger part of it is in frag- 
ments, which are scattered about the room. 
I found a sledge hammer in a large wall cup- 
board, with which, undoubtedly, the statue 
had been battered to pieces. 

The windows were locked, and the only 
door of the study having also been bolted 
from the inside, all possibility of a second 
person having entered the room is effectually 
precluded. 

There seems to be no doubt that Destley 
was the victim of a sudden attack of suicidal 
mania, and that he preceded his act of self- 
destruction by shattering the wooden image 
with the hammer. The fact that he had pre- 
pared to do this by previously procuring the 
implement and hiding it in the cupboard of 
his study, suggests that the insane condition 
antedated the act of suicide. It is curious 
to note that, notwithstanding the frenzy with 
which he must have attacked the statue, he 
deliberately replaced and hid the hammer in 
the cupboard before pressing the revolver 
to his head. 






The servant, who was now without a 
master, snapped shut a satchel in his 
room in the rear of the second story of 
the Destley residence. For a few mo- 
ments he looked at his hat—undecided. 
Indecision, however, was not written 
upon his face, which was one of rather 
singular inexpression. The features 
were homely, the figure of the man 
square and a little awkward. But he 
moved with the precision of the fore- 
ordained. 

He stepped out of the room and 
walked swiftly along the hallway, and 
paused again. He seemed in doubt, 
now, which of his two mistresses to 
see, but he decided in favor of the young 
widow, whose apartments he was ad- 
mitted by an attendant. 

Mrs. James Destley sat in a chair, 
holding a photograph of her dead hus- 
band. The blank side of the pasteboard 
was turned toward her. Apparently 
she could not summon the courage to 
look upon his face. She beckoned the 
valet to approach her. 

“Mrs, Destley, ma’am,” he said to 
the dazed young woman in a low voice 
of constraint, “under the circumstances, 
I presume I can no longer be of serv- 
ice.” 

“Higgins—it is Higgins, isn’t it? I 
suppose it would be painful for you to 
stay.” 

“He meant a good deal to me, 
ma’am,” said the man, with a trace of 
feeling in his voice, “though I was in 
his. service but two short months.” 

“Of course, there’s nothing for you 
to do now. But, oh, Higgins’”—her 
tear-stained eyes looked up reproach- 
fully—‘“if you had only forced the door 
when I asked you to!” She paused, 
considering. “But, I suppose, long hab- 
its of obedience—yes, I dare say it was 
natural that you should She 
broke off helplessly. 

“Quite so, ma’am,” agreed the valet. 
“The effect of years of duty to those I 
serve!” 
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“You may go, then, Higgins, and— 
thank you,” said the gentle girl. 

The valet returned to his room for his 
hat and bag. A few moments later he 
had let himself out by the rear en- 
trance, thus avoiding the reporters who 
clamored at the front of the house. He 
made his way to a far dess pretentious 
residence on the lower West Side of 
the city, and rang the bell. A very 
near-sighted woman answered the sum- 
mons. 

“It is Mr. Carson,” said Higgins. 
“You remember me, of course.” 

“Oh, is it Carson?” she replied, peer- 
ing up at him uncertainly. “So you’re 
back again, and a month before you 
said you might! Well, your room’s 
been dusted every day.” 

He entered the house and went to a 
room which seemed to contain little that 
could be considered personal to an oc- 
cupant except a small trunk. From this 
trunk he drew an English suit of tweeds 
and some other articles of clothing, 
which he immediately exchanged for 
the clothes he was wearing. From the 
trunk, also, from a secret recess, he 
brought out some foreign hotel and 
station labels with which he liberally 
plastered the traveling bag he carried. 
Unobserved, he hurried from the house. 

He was not far from the transatlan- 
tic docks, and toward them he directed 
his steps. As he turned into the wide 
water-front street he saw vapor rising 
from the funnels of a steamship. 

“In luck again,” he murmured. 

The ship was moving very slowly into 
the dock. When he reached the vessel 
she was already moored, and a stream 
of eager passengers was trickling down 
the gangplank. Higgins walked along 


the other side of the pier, crossed it, 
and boarded the steamship at the stern. 
Going forward deviously, he was soon 
among the disembarking passengers. 
When he reached the dock again he 
handed his bag and greatcoat to a por- 
ter, who returned them to him at the 
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door of one of the taxicabs at the en- 
trance to the pier. He gave the driver 
a number on Riverside Drive. Twenty 
minutes later the machine came to a halt 
in front of a handsome stone residence 
which, in its general lines, was not 
wholly unlike that other house wherein 
Higgins had but recently completed his 
humble labors. He let himself in with 
a latchkey. 

Smiles wreathed the face of a rotund 
man in livery in the hall within, who 
hastened forward at the sound of the 
opening and closing of the door. 

“Why Mr. Faweett, sir, wel- 
come home. 
once.” 

Fawcett awaited his man in 
the library—a much-used li- 
brary it seemed to be. The { 
servant came directly. 

He was an earnest young 

fellow, and glad to see | 
his master. As he took 
charge of the bag, his 
eye fell on the labels. 

“Ah, sir, you have 
been much about,” he 
| could not help saying. 
| “There will be plenty 










of time for a bath, 
sir, before dinner.” 





“And Mrs. Faw- 
cett, Peters—is she 
in?” 
“In, sir, yes; but 4 beautiful form was 
I believe she has _ supine upon a couch 
: not been well this aft- in the window. 
1 | ernoon.” 
" Fawcett immediately ascended to a 
" suite of rooms which were alike-in their 
e dainty tints and exquisite in their ap- 
t, pointments. No pains, no expense had 
+ been spared, and every art of the fur- 
me nisher and decorator had been employed, 
to produce in them an effect of light 
e and cheer. He opened the door of his 
re wife’s sitting room. 


A beautiful form was supine upon a 
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couch in the window. One bare arm 
hung limply to the floor. Between 
thumb and forefinger she held the cor- 
ner of a newspaper which lay outspread, 
as it had fallen. 

“Robert!” She greeted him wonder- 
ingly. 

He made a swift advance toward her, 
but she stayed him with her hand— 
the other hand. 





The wonderment lingered in her eyes. 

“To-day,” she murmured. “To think 
that it should happen on the day of 
your return! It is a surprise—your 
coming. We had no cable.” 

“T came directly from England, my 
darling, on the decision of a few min- 
utes. And the ship’s wireless proved to 
be out of order. But you are ill, Helen. 
What is it, my angel ?” 

“A great shock, Robert. Have you 
not heard?” The fingers seemed to re- 
coil a little from the paper. “He has 
—James Destley has—killed himself!” 

“Killed himself!” Utter incredulity 
was in Faweett’s exclamation. 

“Tt is here.” She looked down at 
the paper shudderingly. ‘Read it—to 
yourself.” She turned to the wall. 
Only her light, flowing hair was vis- 
ible to him now. 

Fawcett read the account of the sui- 
cide of James Destley, the last of one 
of New York’s oldest families, the pa- 
per said. It was a tragic and mysteri- 
ous suicide. 

“It was his wedding day.” Her voice 
came from the wall. “He had actually 
married—he! It was only a few hours 
after the ceremony. And he did this! 
His bride—Edith Warren,’ it says.” 
She turned and stared at the paper, as 
if the bride were pictured there and lis- 
tening. ‘Edith Warren Destley, I know 
what you are suffering.” 

The man dropped the paper. 

“Edith Warren Destley is spared 
much,” he said. 

Her quick eyes sought his face, but if 
there had been mockery it was gone. 

“Why did he do it, do you think?” 
she asked, almost in a whisper. 

“A vertigo of conscience, perhaps,” 
suggested Fawcett. His anxious gaze 
was on her, noting the effects of his 
words, as the fingers of the physician 
note the changes of a fevered pulse. 
“He had a conscience, did he not?” he 
asked, continuing. 
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“Yes, yes, a powerful one. I have 
seen it wrestling with his——” 

“His ” 

“His—impulses !” 

“Ah, his impulses!” This word she 
had used seemed to galvanize within 
him a passion dying, but not yet dead. 
Under it, his body vibrated very slightly. 
Yet his tones remained bland. ‘His 
impulses to degrade the pure, to de- 
stroy the beautiful!” 

“Robert, Robert!” she cried in an- 
guish. “He is punished—he is dead!” 
She paused to weep, while her husband 
watched her, his fingers working. “You 
should never have left me, that year— 
for that whole year, when I met this 
man whom you have never even seen. 
This man—that was!” 

At her upbraiding, Fawcett went 
white. 

“You never loved me, Helen!” he 
said. “I had tried for years r 

“Ah, but you would have protected 
me, somehow!” 

“I fear not. My darling was too pas- 
sionately willful.” 

“Yet your will was the stronger. See 
how you won me afterward.” 

“Afterward? But did I? Did you 
not need the protection of my name, the 
long sojourn in Europe?” 

“Oh, Robert, do not speak of it! 
Yes, I was glad indeed to become your 
wife.” 

“My wife, did you say?” 
tion was bitter. 

“In the eyes of the world at least. As 
long as he lived, it seemed to me, I 
could not be your real wife. You must 
not blame me, Robert.” 

“Blame you, my darling!” Fawcett’s 
eyes were maternally tender now. But 
they were chameleon eyes, for in a mo- 
ment they held the flare of the balefire, 
dying of its own assuagement. “I 
blamed fim for it! To think that long 
after it was all over he still held your 
heart, for which he cared nothing! Still 
held it away from me, who would have 
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given for it my soul! Through him, 
dead to you though he was, your love 
has been locked away from me in a spell 
of cursed enchantment.” He curbed 
his outcry to a sobbing whisper. “And 
I have been reaching, reaching for it 
out of hell!” 

“It is over, Robert, over.” She spoke 
with pity for him, whereat he bent to- 
ward her eagerly. 

“And now—now 

She raised her hand. Her eyes were 
closed. 

“Tt is too soon. This shock - 
“T know, I know! Forgive me.” 
“Later—I suppose so. You must 








have patience. 
Robert, leave me 
to my thoughts.” 

The tears of this 
woman were cataclysm 
to the man who slipped 
from the room. Beside 
her, even his psychology was = 
but a pastime. 

In the dining room Fawcett 
waited long by the great fireplace. 
The butler appeared at length and said 
with a regretful cough: 

“Mrs. Fawcett is still indisposed, sir. 
Shall I serve you?” 

His master nodded. 

With dessert untouched, he dismissed 
the butler, locked the doors, and drew 
from the bosom of his undershirt a 
closely written sheet of paper. The 
characters, here palsied, there cramped, 
bore evidence of a very perturbation of 
the soul of the writer. They were as 








if written on a train dashing toward 
eternity. Fawcett perused it carefully: 


Yes, I will write it, Edith, though I would 
rather go to my grave in silence. The note 
that awaited me was written in a careful 
hand. It is well that its words burned them- 
selves on my brain, for it is gone. As, in 
anger, I finished reading it, and thought to 
myself, ‘Aha, you fool, I have your hand- 
writing,’ the handwriting vanished from the 
page! The note was this: 

“James Destley, this paper, after being 
written on, was dipped in the Master Es- 











| “As long as he lived 
it seemed to me, I 
could not be your 
real wife. You 
must not blame me, 
Robert.” 





sence. It was then dried and inserted in the 
envelope with tongs which, for safety, were 
immediately burned. Only your hands, which 
are touching it now, have touched it. Wash 
them, scrub them, flay them, if you will, but 
the etheric essence will remain, for it has 
penetrated them, and your animal heat will 
keep alive its smoldering furies. 

“James Destley, in the dead of night, I 
passed, like an avenging angel, through this 
house, and through that other house, in 
which of late you have been so welcome a 
visitor, And with the Reciprocal Essence I 
anointed the inner knobs of the doors of 
the bedrooms wherein slumbered the two 
women who are the only women you ever 
loved! And I anointed the doors and 
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windows here in this study. And the Buddha 
I anointed with a very little of a twenty- 
fifth dilution. The affinity of the two es- 
sences is terrific, and will endure until your 
hands become cold clay.” 

The paper, blank now, was clean and crisp. 
It possessed no odor—nothing. I threw it 
into the fire, and turned to my hands. I 
could neither see, feel, nor smell anything 
upon them. A moment I stood fighting by 
inward laughter the devil in the words. But 
it was no use. A great fear had me, and I 
walked to the basin and washed and re- 
washed my hands, and scrubbed them with 
sandsoap till the skin was raw. Then I re- 
turned to my desk and looked at the statue 
of the Buddha. It stared at me dully, out 
of its wooden eyes. 

Edith, many a night, returning late, I’ve 
sat in this chair with a book to lure my 
mind away from—pictures! Read, for a 
moment, and then—my eyes were drawn up 
to meet the eyes of that symbol of the an- 
cient fiat of the spirit: “Kill out desire!” 

I was in the claws of fate. Cold courage 
flashed to my veins, and I arose and ap- 
proached the statue with hands thrust out. I 
had got within a few feet of him, and then 
—the squatting god seemed to shrink away 
from my accursed hands, and fly into pieces. 
One fragment smote me full upon the mouth 
—the mouth, mark you! 

I understand. Those poignant agonies of 
the heart which I have inflicted have turned 
upon me for revenge. On my marriage day 
my sins have found me out. It is the decree 
of a cunning Nemesis of retribution that 
these hands, once so adroit to caress, these 
hands which could so thrill and be thrilled 
at the touch of fair flesh, shall now but rend 
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and crush. She that bore me, and you, sweet 
bride, must shun me as a leper, else be torn 
to shreds. God! What is there left to do? 
To stand among the fragments of the Hindu 
image and—— 


For some minutes Fawcett contem- 
plated the paper pensively. Then he 
unlocked the door and rang for the but- 
ler, who took a message upstairs for 
him. Soon there entered a comely 
young woman who carried a pretty little 
child who might have been a year and 
a half old. 

“He was just going to bed,” said the 
smiling nurse. “He’s very sleepy, yet 
see how delighted he is to see his fa- 
ther!” She placed him in a high-chair, 
close to Fawcett, who made her a sign 
to leave them. 

Motionless, his somber eyes brooded 
upon the child, whose little fingers, soon 
seeking employment, reached out for the 
crinkling paper. Fawcett’s quick hand 
snatched it away, horror now in his 
face. 

He turned and flung it into the fire, 
where pure blue flames licked it to ex- 
tinction. And when its last bit of char- 
coal had fluttered pitifully upward, the 
man caught the child to his breast and 
paced the room in a passion of vicarious 
paternity. 


is 


TEA AT FOUR 
| KNOW that.when I marry, we shall have tea at four, 
And, oh, my Love will carry crisp crumpets to the door, 
Nor for my kisses tarry till she has brought a score! 


She will have set the table before the window wide, 
For, oh, my Love is able such setting to provide 
’T will seem like a sweet fable when she sits by my side! 


Then, with the steaming kettle, a nectar she will brew, 

Distilled from some rare petal which in love’s garden grew. 

And, oh, no priceless metal could buy one drop for you! 
HERMANN ForD MakrrtTIN. 
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ISHOP C. Q. CIZZUM bowed the 
portly and bediamoned matron 
out of his office. 

“Ef dat lumbago ain’t done plum lef’ 
by come to-morrow, dey’ll sho’ have to 
be some mo’ debbil-castin’, sistah,” he 
advised. 

“Ain’t it de troof? Still bein’ in yo’ 
lawdly presunce, even wid a misery lak 
which Ah’s got, is ve’y saloobrius.” 

“Yo come heah to seeants, madum, 
not to deal wid de material things. Ah 
can’t help mah pussonal magditude 
after mah wu’k in healin’ is been ac- 
complish.” 

“Yo’ sho can’t help it, bishop. It 
jus’ come natchal. Yo’ is de mostes’ 
shrivelrus pusson whut Ah knows of, 
if yo’ll pummit me to speak out as 
woman to man.” 

“Desis’, Sistah Narcissis, desis’. 
Mah wu’k is to heal an’ spread de 
propah gandah of de Healyatropian 
Sassiety. Ah feels dat Ah would be a 
weaklin’ in de servish to allow de thou- 
san’s of compliments on mah good 
looks, an’ mah Apollolak fohm to go to 
mah haid.” 

“Still, bishop, woman is woman de 
worl’ ovah. A thing of beauty is a joy 
fo’evah, an’ yo’ suttinly is a joy fo’evah 
an’ internally.” 
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And, teetering, Narcissis Cloud wad- 
dled toward the elevator. Narcissis 
was a chronic waddler, by virtue of the 
fact that she was fat and forty. To 
say that she was fair, fat, and forty 
would be misleading, for Narcissis’ 
complexion was of the mourning shade. 

Had she been a high brown and not 
supercorpulent, or had she not been of 
the vintage of 1880, Narcissis’ com- 
pliments anent the Adonisesque qual- 
ities of the bishop might not have 
passed unnoticed by that worthy. For 
certainly the Grand Exalted Bishop of 
the grander and more exalted Healya- 
tropian Society had worn a smile of 
the fourth dimension, when like utter- 
ances had come from the lips of Caro- 
line Portier. 

The latter, however, was only 
twenty-five summers removed from 
Storkville, possessing a velvety yellow 
skin and a willowy-billowy figure. In 
other words, Mrs. Portier was good to 
look upon, and the bishop had made it a 
point to look at length, whenever Caro- 
line graced his presence. He simply 
could not refrain from allowing the 
windows of his soul to feast upon the 
pulchritudinous Caroline. 

Mrs. Portier’s gazes Cizzumward had 
been even more prolonged. Mesmer- 


ized from the start, Caroline had imag- 
ined a miserable malady was attacking 
her and later had been convinced that 
Bishop Cizzum, through help from an- 
other world, was restoring health. 

Not many months ago the bishop 
had been a humble pastor of the Meth- 
odist Church in a smaller town. But, 
a few months can sometimes—and 
does sometimes—make a vast differ- 
ence, 

A vision had come 





to him. Gazing into Ze 


the future, this 
dusky expounder of 
the gospel and 
pounder of the devil, 
had seen a picture of 
himself in an exalted 
position, amid lux- 
urious surroundings, 
with silvery and 
golden — sheckles 
streaming into his 
coffers. He had 
dwelt at length upon 
this fantasy and, 
through the crystal 
ball of — self-con- 
sciousness, he saw 
himself a power, 
reeking in intellect 
and possessing such 
pomp, dignity, and 
mysticism that lesser 
lights should humbly 
kneel at his shrine, 
grovel before him, 
proclaiming him the one Great ] Am. 

And, once this idea had entered his 
kinky cranium, it had become an obses- 
sion with him. Fully realizing the su- 
perstitions prevalent among members 
of his race, he had planned to play upon 
this weakness. 

Thus it happened that the colored 
pastor resigned from his charge, shook 
the dust of the small town from his 
flat feet, and bought mileage to the 
larger municipality. Arriving there, he 
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“Yo’ is de mostes’ shivelrus pusson whut Ah 
knows of, bishop, if yo’ll pummit me 
to speak out as woman to man.” One would 





had seen to it that The Call, darktown’s 
newspaper, had carried his picture, 
with the startling announcement that 
“Bishop C. Q. Cizzum, Peerless and 
Pompous Potentate of the Healyatro- 
pian Society, had decided to locate in 
that city.” 

A bountiful repast at the Elite Café 
had also caused the chocolate-complex- 
ioned reporter to wax eloquent in his 
story over the wonderful power of 

Bishop Cizzum_ to 


» heal by divine power. 


He referred to the 
bishop as “the Mira- 
cle Man of the 
Twentieth Century.” 
So, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, 
Brother C. Q. Ciz- 
zum had been trans- 
formed from a pro- 
vincial negro preach- 
er into a _ divine 
healer and Bishop of 
the Healyatropian 
Society—a brain 
child of his own. 
Following the de- 
parture of Narcissis 
Cloud, he sat with 
feet propped high on 
desk, idly blowing 
smoke rings ceiling- 
ward and completely 
wrapped in reveries. 
never 
have guessed _ this 
dignitary’s identity, as he forgot him- 
self for the moment, humming a little 
song he had evidently learned in his pre- 
ministerial days: 
“Good-lookin’ oman make a bulldawg eat his 
chain, 
Good-lookin’ ’oman dese days ain't hahd 
to fin’; 
High-brown baby make a man fo’get de rain, 
Good-lookin’ oman make a weak-eyed man 


,” 


go blin’. 


With the closing words of the refrain 
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_ came a tap on the door. 
zum straightened like a shot, promptly 
threw his cigar away, and once more 
that strange light of mystery crept into 








Bishop Ciz- 


his orbs. He wheeled two hundred 
pounds of avoirdupois in the swivel 
chair and, facing the door, he softly 
said: 

“Come.” 

Silently and with head bowed, Caro- 
line Portier walked into the sacred 
sanctum. Caroline had never looked 
more beautiful to his corpulency, the 
bishop. She wore a black jersey dress 
that clung to her slender and well- 
curved form. Her velvety complexion 
shone from under a large picture hat. 
Within a few feet of the bishop she 
came to a halt, stood in silence, and sa- 
laamed. 

“Mawnin’, Sistah Po’teeah.” 

“Ah saloots dee, bishop.” 

“Don’ saloot me, Ca’line. 
‘howdy’ lak reg’lah fokes.” 

“But, de ritual say Ah mus’ saloot 


999 


Jus’ say 


yo 

“Yes, Ah knows de ritual say dat; 
but, deah woman, yo’ is ’vance far ’nuff 
in de degrees to ’liminate dat paht of de 
ritual,” 

“How come Ah is?” 

“Cause’n yo’ has went far enough 
in de rim of Healyatropia to become a 
disciple.” 

“Does yo’ really think Ah is spi’it- 
ually wu’thy of dat title, bishop?” 

“Ah’ll say yo’ is. Fack ’bout de biz- 
ziness, yo’ is such a apt pupil in de 
teachin’s of dis heah cult dat Ah should 
of ’liminated de saloot long time ago. 
A queen lak yo’ ain't really far enough 
below me spiritually to continue eyethah 
de saloot or de salamb.” 

“Does yo’ really think Ah’s as apt as 
all dat?” 

“Not only as apt, but apter. In fack, 
Sistah Po’teeah, you’ is so apt dat yo’ 
is apt to become a ginuwine bishop- 
ess,” 
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Yo’ flattahs 


“Say not so, bishop! 
me.” 

“De Gran’ ’Zalted Bishop of Healy- 
atropia is not gave ovah to flattahry. 
De divine spirit mapped out yo’ pro- 
motion an’ it put dem words on mah 
tongue.” Then, in a lighter vein: “Yo’ 
is lookin’ mighty sprucy dis mawn- 
in’.” 

Caroline smilingly interrogated : 

“Did de divine spirit put dem las’ 
words on yo’ tongue also, bishop?” 

“Hah’dly, sistah. Still, Ah might say 
dat yo’ is so sweet an’ jellick dat de 
divine spirit could even say dat thing 
an’ it would be ontiahly appropriate.” 

“But, bishop, dat rheumatic misery 
still pursues me.” 

“Lil’ flowah, it is simply a test of yo’ 
faith. An’ lak de Baptis’es all say ’bout 
dey sins: ‘It’s all boun’ to come out in 
de wash.’ ” 

“Bishop, when yo’ lays on yo’ han’s 
an’ speaks dem words of magic wid yo’ 
mouf an’ we seeants togethah, dat 
pain leaves me. Den again, sometimes 
when Ah is out’n yo’ presunce, back 
come de pain lickedy-split.” 

“Quite natchal. Yo’ sometimes al- 
lows yo’ min’ to ramble to tawdry com- 
mercialissum. Of co’se, yo’ should be 
wrop up in de financial ’vancement of 
de Po’teeah Pharmacy, but not simply 
to roll up de sheckles in de fambly 
cougher.” 

“Meanin’ which, bishop ?” 

“Ah thought Ah’d made mahself 
cleah on dat subjeck. Meanin’ dat yo’ 
mus’ see dat de gosple troof of Healy- 
atropia is spread broadcas’ ovah de 
lan’. Dat is de firsondary objeck of 
de ’ligion. Yo’ pussonal financial re- 
souahses is de secondary mattah.” 

“Ain’t Ah did all de contribooting dat 
yo’ axes me to?” 

“Sho’ has.” 

“Well, why come yo’ speaks words 
of criticissum, Bishop Cizzum?”’ 

“Jus’ to keep it impress on yo’ min’, 
so dat de balm of Healyatropia come 


into yo’ soul an’ dat de misery will 
chaseth away fo’evah.” 

“Bishop, Ah thanks de stahs dat we 
got dat sto’ so dat we can get money 
to spread each glad tidin’ of Healya- 
tropia.” 

“An’ yo’ will continue to have dis 
faith ?” 

“Even ontwell death do us paht.” 

“Den li'l’ flowah, kiss de bishop on 
de lip, dat anothah angel might smile 
in heaven.” 

Then Bishop Cizzum whispered : 

“Dis is not a material kiss, Sistah 
Po’teeah, fo’ de lips of de pahty of de 
fus’ paht an’ de lips of de pahty of de 
secon’ paht is sacred.” 

“Ah’ll say dey is!” 

“Jus’ so sacred as de sacred ox of 
Egypt.” 

“An’ now, 
gwine.” 

“But deah 1i’l’ flowah of all Healy- 
atropia yo’ will return to seeants again 
to-morrow ?” 

“If de misery comes back.” 

“May de misery go ’way, but de ves- 
sel of love it persecuteth return to mah 
mist !” 

“Deah me, bishop, yo’ talks of de 
material things as inflooently as yo’ 
does of de spi’itual,” said Caroline with 
the smile of a siren, as she tripped 
from the bishop’s presence. 

The latter returned to his study, 
gleefully humming behind closed doors: 


bishop, Ah mus’ be 


“Oh, miseree, mah miseree, yo’ gives anothah 
queen to me; 

A fairy with some ‘kiss-me!’ eyes, a dele- 

gate fu’m paradise!” 

And, while friend wife had been busy 
communing with the ‘bishop, Potash 
Petroleum Portier had been engaged 
in a conversational twosome himself. 
Doctor Gumption Binkley was his audi- 
ence. Doctor Binkley filled prescrip- 
tions and teeth at the pharmacy, pos- 
sessing one of those two-in-one offices 
in the little drug establishment. 





“Gump,” said Petroleum, “de whole 
dawg-gone bizziness has got mah goat!” 

“Ah’s not surstonished dat it has,” 
responded Doctor Binkley. 

“‘Ah’s so flabbergasted ovah de whole 
affair, dat Ah’s almos’ persuaded to 
end it all.” 

“Think again, Petroleum; suicide is 
too dam final.” 

“Don’ Petroleum me. Ah was a 
good, hones’ niggah ontwell mah wife 
got de sassiety bug. Ah had a good 
United States name lak Pete Porter. 
Den when dis fo’-hundred bug bites 
her, she ’cide dat jus’ plain Pete Por- 
ter ain’t soun’ quite highfalootin’ ’nuff. 
She change ouah name, didn’t she?” 

“Ah’ll say she did! She change de 
hell out’n it.” 

“Potash sounded lak a good rich 
name to her. Den she gushed aroun’ 
a few gushes an’ hung ’troleum’ on 


_aftah Pete, an’ wedged a ‘i’ in Porter to 


make it soun’ Frenchy.” 

“An’ yo’ stood fo’ it!” 

“Co’se. Ah’s always stood fo’ Ca’- 
line’s li'l’ whims but dat bettah half 
of mine sho’ does pestifercate me by 
de way she’s actin’. She’s went tee- 
totally crazy on dis heah newfangled 
‘ligion. Dey calls it de Healyatropian 
Sassiety. Soun’s mo’ lak de Foolyatro- 
pian Sassiety to me.” 

‘Sho’ is de troof. Mah wife got de 
Healyatropian. bug, too, but she ain’t 
puttin’ out money lak yo’ oman. How 
come yo’ to allow yo’ missus excess to 
de cash draw ?” 

“Ah started it fo’ 
Gump.” 

“Whut yo’ mean, camel flodge ?” 

“When Ah bought dis drug sto’ Ah 
wasn’t in as good financial circus stands 
as Ah is now. So Ah puts de dawg- 


camel flodge, 


gone sto’ in mah wife’s name to ’lude 
de law, an’ play safe.” 

“Oh, Ah’s beginnin’ to follow yo’.” 

“Yo’ might be followin’ me, but dat 
wife is way ahead of me.” 

“Too slick fo’ yo’?” 
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“Man, ‘slick’ ain’t de 
word fo’ it.” 

“How do she do it?” 

“Well, by havin’ ex- 
cess to de cash redish, 
she jus outtalk me 
gwine an’ comin’.” 

“An’ she give dis 
money to dat pusson, 
Cizzum ?” 

“Mos’ all of it.” 

“Tt sho’ is heartrender- 
ing.” 

“It’s worse dan dat! 
Besides losin’ de money 
what mah wife gives to 
dis critter, it’s hurtin’ 
mah bizziness all de way 
roun’. Fokes got a idea 
dat he can cure anything. 
Consikently, de rheuma- 
tism liniment is rottin’ 
on de shelves; de salves 
an’ de cough sirups is 
gettin’ to be hahd stock.” 

“Whut yo’ gwine do 
about ?” vicckad 

“Gwine wash mah eee 
hands of de whole af- 
faih.” 

“Meanin’ which?” 

“Gwine git divo’ce, maybe.” 

“Whut’ll become of de drug sto’ ?” 

“It’s in Ca’line’s name.” 

“Why don’t yo’ injunk her ?” 

“Cant” 

“Yo’ means yo’ gwine leave dis biz- 
ziness to dat huzzy?” 

“Looks lak dat’s de only way out.” 

“Den Ah’s gettin’ pussonal right dis 
instep by callin’ yo’ a plum dam fool.” 

“Guess Ah’s all of dat, an’ a frack- 
shun.” 

“Yo’ don’ think dis bishop pusson is 
ailin’nashun yo’ wife’s confections, 
does yo’ ?” 

“Ah knows dey gives each other lol- 
lipop smiles.” 

“He ought to be rode out’n town on 
a rail.” 
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“Den, li'l’ flowah, kiss de bishop on de lip.” 


“It’s de troof, but dese heah ’omen 
believes he’s a mirakul man.” 

“Dey sho’ does. An’ mah ole ’oman 
is one of ’em, dawg-gone her black 
hide!’ 

“Dis was a peaceful community befo’ 
dis bishop come into ouah mist.” 

“Absotively !”” 

“An’ now de ’omen is sailin’ roun’ 
dese streets wid heavenly smiles on dey 
faces, an’ trippin’ on air, lak’ dey been 
sniffin’ coke.” 

“Yep, an’ some of de men, too.” 

“Dat’s jus’ de trouble. Some of de 
fool females jine de sassiety an’ be- 
lieves de bishop can cure anything f’um 
a carbunkle to a car-barn.” 

The conversation reached a climax as 
one of Doctor Binkley’s patients en- 
tered. 
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And Potash Petroleum Portier shuf- 
fled out of his establishment and down 
the street, abject gloom clogging his 
immediate surroundings. 


Potash Petroleum Portier was 
squatty of stature. He was much 
smaller than the portly bishop, but of 
late he had reasoned that he was not 
nearly so soft. In the early days of 
his courtship, Potash had gone after the 
hand of the charming Caroline in rough- 
and-tumble fashion. He had _ been 
known in those days as a man who 
could lick his weight in wild cats. 

As Pete wended his way homeward, 
following his chat with Doctor Bink- 
ley, he argued with himself: 

“Ah could knock dat fat slob plum 
out of pulse, but whut groun’s is Ahm 
got? Dey ain’t nevah been nothin’ com- 
promisin’ twix’ de two, so far as Ah 
knows, an’ Ah jus’ nachelly feels a 
hesuttashun in hittin’ a man whut claims 
he’s got de grace of Gawd backin’ him 
to de limit. Dawg-gone if Ah ain’t 
gettin’ some of dat superstishun mah- 
se’{! Ah’ve got to get out of dis bizzi- 
ness befo’ dey Healyatropianizes me.” 

He sat himself down to his noonday 
lunch in silence. Caroline served it as 
silently. Finally, seeking to assume 
some of her old-time buoyancy, which 
had departed with the incoming Healy- 
atropianism, as far as her domestic life 
was concerned, she said: 

“Whut de mattah, deah ?” 

“Ain’t nothin’ de mattah, dat Ah 
knows of. How come yo’ axe me dat 
question 7” 

“Nothin’ patticully, deah, but Ah jus’ 
notice yo’ ain’t eatin’ much lately.” 

“Feelin’ puny, dat’s all.” 

“Yo’ got a misery?” 

“Nope. Jus’ ain’t feelin’ well. Think 
Ah’ll stay way f’um de sto’ dis aft’- 
noon an’ res’ up.” 

“Tf it’s jus’ de same to yo,’ Petro- 
leum, deah, Ah wish yo’ wouldn’t stay 
heah, but jus’ lay down-on de lounge 
in Doctah Gump’s office at de sto’.” 


“How come Ah can’t lay down in 
mah own home?” 

“Well, yo’ see it’s dis way: Ah ain’t 
know fo’hand yo’ is feelin’ poh’ly. For 
some time now, Ah is jus’ been feelin’ 
tol’ably mahse’f wid a misery. Bishop 
Cizzum’s curin’ me. He’s comin’ down 
heah fo’ to seeants dis aft’noon, an’ 
de bishop jus’ natchelly can’t seeants 
wid a disbeliever, lak whut yo’ is, under 
de same roof.” 

“How come he can’t?” 

“Don’t be impossumibble, Petroleum ! 
How does Ah know why he can’t see- 
ants wid yo’ or any other disbeliever 
under de same roof? It’s jus’ sump’n 
dat de divine powahs jus’ natchelly 
objecks to, dat’s all.” 

“Who say de ’vine powahs objecks?” 

“Why, de bishop do, of co’se.” 

“An’ yo’ believes him?” 

“Co’se Ah does. 
done help stop de misery whut to’ment 
de life out’n me?” 

“An’ yo’d believe de bishop fo’ yo’ 
would yo’ own husban’ ?” 

“Maybe not in de material things, but 
suahly in de spi’itual.” 

“Whut de diffunce ?” 

“Dey’s a vas’ diffunce.” 

“Who say so?” 

“Bishop Cizzum, knower and doer of 
all things.” 

“He’s a ole sham, dat’s whut he is!” 

“Petroleum, yo’ should beware of de 
wrath of Gawd.” 

“Beware of nothin’! Dat man is a 
fake. He’s tryin’ to wreck mah home.” 

“He ain’t tryin’ to wreck nothin’. 
His heart is as pure as snowdrif’ lard. 
His conscience is as cleah as glass.” 

“Tt mout be pretty cleah, but Ah is 
goin’ to make mahse’f cleaher dan 
dat.” 

*Meanin’ which ?” 

“Meanin’ dat Ah wants yo’ to wash 
yo’ hands completely an’ absotively of 
dis whole mess.” 

“Oh, Petroleum, if yo’d only believe 
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in de bishop, yo’d regain yo’ health, 
too !” 

“Don’t Petroleum me. ’Sides, Ah got 
plenty of health.” 

“Yo’ said ’while ago yo’ ain’t feelin’ 
well.” - 

“Yep, but Ah’s got ‘nuff health to 
lick dat big, greasy fo’-flusher wid bofe 
han’s tied behind me.” 

“Yo’ is talkin’ foolishness now. De 
bishop tol’ me de othah day dat by 
sendin’ a mergency call to de spi’itual 
guards he could put ten thousand to 
flight. Why, yo’ poor boob, if yo’ 
should pick a fight wid de bishop, Ah 
could smell de floral offerin’s on yo’ 
casket even befo’ one lick had’ been 
struck.” 

Pete Porter’s eyes began to roll at 
this announcement. 

Caroline perceived the blank stare 
and began to press her point. 

“Why, yo’ po’h li'l’ waht on de face 
of humanity, yo’ is jus’ one of de li'l’ 
material attems whut go to make up de 
animal life of dis unionverse. But de 
bishop, ah! de bishop is diffunt! He 
is a spiitual bulwark. He tol’ me so 
hisself. By jus’ battin’ a eyelash, yo’d 
fall down plum teetotally, fatally dead. 
Jus’ as dead all ovah as yo’ is f’um de 
neck up.” 

Pete Porter’s jowls began to tremble. 

“Yep, but if he’d leave Gawd AIl- 
mighty out’n it, Ah’d beat him into a 
frazzle faih fist an’ skull.” 

“But yo’ ain’t got no ’suahance dat’ 
he’ll do dat.” 

“Well, why don’t he leave me an’ 
mah family alone?” 

“So far as Ah knows, de bishop ain’t 
nevah pestered yo’ or yo’ family eye- 
thah. Ah heard of de bishop an’ his 


wondahful healin’ powahs an’ Ah went, 
to him an’ sought him out of mah own 
free will.” 

“Den yo’ chooses between Ah an’ de 
bishop ?” 

“Me an’ de bishop is nevah had noth- 
in’ in common,” 
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“Well, whut’s de ’trackshun, den?” 

“Ah is wrop up in mah ’ligion. Ah’s 
a disciple of Healyatropia.” 

“An’ yo’ thinks mo’ of yo’ ’ligion 
dan yo’ does of me?” 

“Dey is no compasson. Yo’ is of 
de material things of life. Healyatro- 
pia is of de spi’itual domain.” 

“An’ yo’ had rather live in Healy- 
atropia wid de bishop dan in de material 
rim wid me?” 

* *Zackly.” 

“Den, good-by !” harshly. 

Caroline languidly raised her brows 
as one in a trance, and in mystic tones 
murmured softly: 

“Good-by.” 

“Ah’s goin’ to get divo’ce.” 

“All right. If ouah life is such dat 
we can’t live in harmony an’ enjoy de 
fruits of Healyatropia together, den it 
is bes’ dat we live apart, all by ouah- 
selves.” 

“Who said it was?” 

“De bishop,” 

“To hell wid de bishop! Ah’s th’u, 
teetotally an’ absotively th’u.” 

“Ah heard yo’ de fust time.” 

Pete Porter strode from his home. 
He was mad, passion boiling and surg- 
ing through his ‘being. 


The divorce proceedings and the ul- 
timate decree cavsed quite a stir in 
darktown circles. The charming Caro- 
line and her husband had always been 
leaders of the social set. 

With little ado, Potash Petroleum 
Portier had marched into the offices of 
Lawyer Ichabod Shelly, leading legal 
light among those of his race. 

“Mawnin’, Cunnel Shelly,” said Pe- 
troleum. 

“Greetings, Doctor 
sponded the colonel. 

“Ah come up heah fo’ some coun- 
sel.” 

“Ah has dat very thing, Doctor Por- 
tier. A complete line of counsel of de 
Blackstone and Mary period. Highly 


Portier,” re- 
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polished, finished in mahogany, an’ 
guaranteed to hold water.” 

“Cunnel, yo’ monkey bizziness don’t 
set well on mah stummick dis mawn- 
in’. Ah’s up heah on a serious mis- 
sion.” 

“All right, Doctor Portier, we will lay 
all Thomas Foolishness aside, an’ get 
down to business. What’ll yo’ have?” 

“Ah wants to get a 
divo’ce.” 

“On what grounds ?” 

“Ah -don’t know 
whut grounds, but 
it'll be battle grounds, 
if Ah don’t hurry up 
an’ get dis divo’ce.” 

“Yes, but how does 
yo’ expect to get le- 
gally ontied, if yo’ 
ain’t got yo’se’f no 
grounds?” 

“Meanin’ which?” 
' “Yo’s got to name 
somethin’ dat  eye- 
thah yo’ or her has 
did dat would war- 
rant a separation.” 

“Well, ii Ah claims 
dat <Ah’s guilty of 
wife-beatin’ an’ pub- 
lick profanity, would 
it help?” 

“Tt might, at dat. 
But de missus mustn’t 
fight dis divo’ce, or 
yo’ has got a fat 
chance to shake de 
statute of liberty by 
de han’ in mutual 
communion.” 

“She ain’t gonna fight it.” 

“Well, place yo’ case entirely in my 
hands an’ we shall see what can be 
accomplished.” 

So Petroleum had left it entirely with 
the colonel and had duly received the 
decree. Potash Petroleum Portier 
found himself free. 

Freedom didn’t seem to cause joy to 





Potash Petroleum Portier. um 





descend on Pete Porter, however. He 
was a home-loving man. Even in the 
old days, the bright lights of bachelor- 
hood had never appealed to him. He 
did little other than stroll aimlessly over 
the city with hands clasped behind him, 
a cloud of gloom hovering in his wake. 

With Caroline it was different. With 
woman it is always so. No matter how 
miserable a member 
of the fair sex may 
be, she is always capa- 
ble of appearing what 
she is not. 

Caroline had gone 
to the bishop with her 
troubles. She had 
tripped forth from the 
sacred sanctum with 
the gayest of smiles 
playing across her 
features. 

“Ah is got a misery 
in mah heart,” Caro- 
line had gloomily told 
the bishop. 

“Healyatropia chas- 
eth away all pain,” ad- 
monished the bishop. 

“But, bishop, mah 
heart is breakin’.” 

“Healyatropianism 
is de plaster cast dat 
helps all broken hearts 
to mend, li’l’ angel.” 

“An’ yo’ thinks Ah 
can reckansile mahse’f 
to de loss of Petrole- 

““Widout a doubt.” 

“But Petroleum is been mighty good 
to me, an’ we is lived mighty happy 
together !” 

“All yo’ got to do is to blank yo’ 
min’. Let de floodgates of Healyatro- 
pianism sweep in an’ take charge of yo’ 
soul.” 

“But how can Ah do it?” 

“Yo’ is gettin’ rid of yo’ rheumatick 
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misery, ain’t yo’? 
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“Ah is, fo’ a fack.” : 

“Well, sistah, Healyatropianism is 
jus’ as good a heart balm as it is a 
rheumatick liniment.” 

“Ah feels bettah, already, bishop.” 

“Yes, an’ as de days go by, yo'll be 
de recovahingest lil’ recovaher whut 
evah recovahed. Yo’ heart is gwine be 
as free from pain as yo’ face is f’um 
homeliness.” 

“Oh, bishop, yo’ can say some of de 
grandes’ things.” 

“Ah speaks de troof wid mah mouf, 
disciple of mine.” 


A few evenings later, a form could 
be seen slinking in the shadows, in the 
immediate environment of the Portier 
Pharmacy. Just in front of the store 
the form came to a halt and a pair of 
eyes peered through the windows. This 
was none other than Potash Petroleum 
Portier. The past two days had been 
replete with agony for the ex-proprietor 
of darktown’s leading drug establish- 
ment. Petroleum had not the soothing 
sirup of Healyatropia to quiet his 
nerves. And, minus those mystic and 
mythological hypos; he had worried 
himself into a frenzy. 

A thousand times had he regretted 
getting the divorce. 

On two occasions, however, Caroline 
had passed him with head high and nose 
aloof. He could see by this attitude of 
haughtiness that the poisonous influence 
of Bishop C. Q. Cizzum had been 
working overtime. A lust for revenge 
had taken strong hold of him. He re- 
solved to put them both out of the way. 

Ascertaining, now, that his divorced 
wife was not in the establishment, he 
hurried through the entrance, darted be- 
hind a counter, and made his way to 
the little safe in the rear. He fingered 
the combination deftly. 

Ah! she had not changed it. The 
iron door swung open. Petroleum nerv- 
ously probed its inner recesses. His 
hand came forth with the glistening 





barrel of a revolver in its grasp. He ~ 
examined the chambers; they -were 
empty. He quickly slid cartridges into 
the weapon and was busily engrossed 
in rebreaching it, when a hand fell 
heavily upon his arm. 

“Ef Ah wuz you’ Ah’d put dat play- 
pretty back.” 

It was the voice of Doctor Gumption 
Binkley. 

Potash turned suddenly and gazed 
into a pair of kindly eyes. 

“Yes, but yo’ isn’t me,” he said. 
“Ef’n yo’ wuz me, an’ had went th’u 
whut <Ah’ve went th’u, yo'd be 
stretched out fatally dead somewheahs, 
wid de choir axin’ de fambly whut wuz 
yo’ fav’rite hymn.” 

“Whut yo’ gwine do wid dat gun, 
Pete?” 

“Ah’s gwine up to dat damn hypo- 
crite bishop’s office an’ Ah’s gwine blow 
his brains out. Den Ah’s gwine ovah 
an’ fill dat huzzy, Ca’line, full of lead.” 

“Den whut?” 

“Den—well, Ah’ll let mah conscience 
be mah guide.” 

“Pete, yo’ ain’t gwine do nary one of 
dem things.” 

““Yo’ll see, kase Ah’s a desprit man.” 

“Yo’d be sho’ to hang fo’ it, an’ a 
man wid a heart lak whut yo’s got, 
wa’n’t nevah built to stan’ on no gallus 
wid a black piece of millinery ovah his 
haid an’ a sheriff gettin’ set to knock 
de props out f’um under him.” 

“Well, Ah’s got to get dat bishop 
out’n de way, ef Ah don’t do nothin’ 
else.” 

“Yo’ think so now, but yo’ ain’t. Put 
dat gun back in de safte an’ listen to 
whut Ah has to say. Den beat it away 
f’um heah befo’ Ca’line comes back an’ 
sees yo’ snoopin’ aroun’ heah, an’ real- 
izes yo’ is weakenin’.” 

“Whut yo’ mean, weakenin’?” 

“Simply dis: Ca’line’s been gwine 


’roun’ heah de pas’ day or so wid a 
fur-away look in her eyes. She’s weak- 
enin’, Pete. 


If it wa’n’t fo’ dat crazy 
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religion of her’n, she’dcome across to 
yo’ mighty soon.” 

“Dat’s jus’ whut Ah’s talkin’ about. 
Ah’s got to. put dat bishop out’n de way.” 

“Nope—yo’ is wrong again. Dat fool 
bishop is got so many frien’s ’round’ dis 
town whut thinks he has cured ’em, dat 
dey’d lynch yo’. Didn’t Laz Cloud tell 
me jus’ dis mawnin’ dat de bishop con- 
jured de cawns off’n his foots? An’ 
ole Gran’ma Spraggins, whut ain’t had 
a toof in her haid since fo’ dat killin’ 
fros’ in eighty-six, is eatin’ de toughes’ 
kinder steaks. Yo’ see, it would be 
plain suicide fo’ yo’ to stir up a com- 
munity whut would think yo’ had 
croaked a delegate f’um heaven, whut 
had washed dey diseases away.” 

“But, whut is Ah gwine do? 
can’t stan’ dis strain no longah.” 

“Lissen, Pete. Ah’s got mahse’f a 
hunch dat a mirakul is gwine happen, 
whut Bishop C. Q. Cizzum won’t have 
nothin’ a-tall to do wid bringin’ about. 
Now, dese heah hunches don’t usumly 
go back on me. Ef yo’ll put dat per- 
suader back in de safte an’ not do no- 
body no vilence, Ah thinks Ah can 
promise yo’ dat things gwine be brought 
to a climbaxe in dis heah neighbor- 
hood, and a mirakul’s gwine take 
place.” 

“Whut yo’ means ’bout havin’ a 
hunch? Gee, Gump, Ah would give 
fifty dollahs fo’ a mirakul dat would 
stop de powah an’ de powwows of dis 
heah rascal.” 

“Well, remembah, Pete, dat it’s al- 
lers darkes’ befo’ sunup. Ah believes 
dat a mirakul is comin’ along hippity- 
hop, an’ Ah’s jus’ axin’ dat yo’ give 
dis hunch a trial, will yo’?” 

“Ah’ll do it, Gump.” 

Two days after Potash. Petroleum 
Portier had given Doctor Gumption 
Binkley his promise to refrain from 
violence, the Daughters of Dusk staged 
their annual barbecue, one of the big 
social events of the year for darktown. 
The colored citizenry, almost in its 
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entirety, was present on this day of 
days. 

A mass of black, brown, and yellow 
assembled at Oak Grove, and, finally, 
after an impatient wait, with the aroma 
of delicious Brunswick stew and the 
steaming viands filling the atmosphere, 
it was announced that dinner would be 
served. 

Of course, Caroline Portier was 
there. So was Narcissis Cloud, Lizzie 
Smilax, Grandma Spraggins, and 
many other followers of Bishop Ciz- 
zum. And, to be sure, the bishop was 
there. Even one who feasted with the 
angels from manna from another world, 
could not pass up an old-fashioned 
Southern barbecue. 

His women followers had decided 
that one so pompous as the bishop 
should dine in state and, as a conse- 
quence, a side table had been arranged, 
with the bishop sitting on a platform 
at the head of the table and his fol- 
lowers seated around him. 

Caroline was on his immediate right 
and, to her utter dismay, he had sug- 
gested that Lizzie Smilax take the seat 
on his immediate left. Caroline could 
not refrain from looking upon the 
hated Lizzie with contempt, for she was 
jealous of the official vamp of the col- 
ored set. Lizzie had advanced as far 
in Healyatropia as had Caroline, de- 
spite the fact that she had entered the 
society at a later date. 

Of late, Lizzie had been receiving 
as many favors from the great bishop 
as she, and, by virtue of this condi- 
tion, Caroline hated her. 

The barbecue was duly served and 
Julius Bennett was engaged in dipping 
Brunswick stew into a bucket to serve 
the bishop’s table. He was in a little 
grove to the right of the scene of gay- 
ety. 

“Hey, Julius!” whispered a voice 
from behind a tree, and Julius, ever 
fearful of ghosts, almost jumped out 
of his skin. 
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“Tt’s jus’ me,” advised Doctor Gump- 
tion Binkley, as he crept from behind 
the tree. 

“Whut yo’ wants, doctah?” 

“Got good news. Yo’ knows de coke 
yo’s been aftah me to get fo’ yo’?” 

Julius looked up quickly, his eyes 
agleam. 

“Sho’ does.” 

“Well, Ah’s got it, an’ Ah’s gwine 
make yo’ a present of it, ef yo’ll do one 
li'l’ thing fo’ me.” 

“Named which ?” 

“Ah wants to put some flavorin’ in 
de stew yo’s carryin’ to de bishop’s 
table, an’ Ah wants yo’ to keep yo’ 
mouf closed ’bout it.” 

“Don’t specks Ah could do that. De 
bishop is curin’ mah new rasler fo’ me, 
an’ it wouldn’t be treatin’ him right.” 

“Aw, shucks, Julius! Bet dat Healy- 
atropia stuff ain’t nevah gave yo’ as 
pleasant a feelin’ as dat good ald coke, 
has it?” 

It could be seen that Julius was weak- 
ening. 

“Don’t believe it has.” 
“Talk quick, den. 


Give me de 


“*°Qman, Ah’ll bust yo’ in de jaw ef’n yo’ don’t look out’n 
de way!” shrieked C. Q. ‘Cizzum. 








bucket of stew, an’ heahs dat sweet old 
coke.” 

The temptation was too great, and 
Julius, with no further remonstrance, 
handed over the stew. 

Doctor Binkley was almost as glad 
to get that stew in his possession as 
Julius was to get hold of the narcotic. 
He nervously reached in his pocket, 
drew forth three packages of cayenne 
pepper and poured the contents of each 
package into the stew. 

Julius was too busy sniffing to note 
the operation. 

“Now, serve de stew,” commanded 
Doctor Binkley. “Some peoples don’t 
believe in hell on earth, but dey ain’t 
nevah been up against a stomachful of 
red-hot peppah, or dey would.” 

Julius, as instructed, served the stew. 

Caroline was first to get a taste of it. 
The bishop, through chivalry, of 
course, had insisted on the ladies being 
served first. 

“Mah Gawd, Ah’s burnin’ up!” yelled 
Caroline. 

Lizzie had not been served. She 
looked sneeringly at Caroline: 
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“Don’ flustah yo’se’f wid profanity, 
Mis’ Po’teaah.” 

Narcissis was next to be served. She 
managed to smother her exclamations, 
but broke the standing broad-jump rec- 
ord for all time as she made for the 
huge water cooler at the end of the long 
table at her left. 

Lizzie was next in order, and though 
tears were streaming down her face be- 
cause of the torrid stew, she refrained 
from an outward show of pain. 

“De stew is a li’l’ hot,” said Lizzie. 
“In fack, it’s awful hot, but true fol- 
lowahs of Healyatropia should have 
faith in de bishop. By one magic wud 
he can make dis stew plum lak ice 
cream. Show dem dat yo’ can, 
bishop.” 

It was a crucial moment for Healy- 
atropianism, but it was up to the bishop 
to deliver. He waved his hands mag- 
ically over the stew, then helped him- 
self, and took three spoonfuls to prove 
that a miracle had been worked. 

With this reassurance, the remainder 
of the guests seated around the bishop’s 
table helped themselves. It was the 
first intimation that Healyatropianism 
was not all wool and a yard wide. 
They suddenly realized that Healya- 
tropianism might be a wonderful thing, 
but even a dilution from the land be- 
yond could not take the kick out of 
cayenne pepper. 

A mad scramble for the huge and 
lone water cooler ensued, and even the 
faithful Smilax could stand it no longer, 
rushing to the cooling waters for aid. 

The bishop, though suffering untold 
agonies, had made up his mind to bear 
the pain, rather than allow his disciples 
to see that he, too, was powerless. 

His throat was a raging inferno. The 
lava of Mount Vesuvius, as it rolled 
from the molten crater, could not have 
burned his stomach more intensely. 
With a bellow rivaling that of an -en- 
raged bull, Bishop C. Q. Cizzum finally 
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yielded to the temptation and plunged 
for the water cooler. 

He had eaten more stew than his fol- 
lowers. Asa result, he was hotter. In 
a crazed state of mind he reached the 
cooler and, minus his equilibrium or 
poise, he began hurling those defense- 
less women from this oasis. Narcissis 
Cloud was bulkier than her sisters and 
she resisted. She was not to be ousted 
from her point of vantage near the 
cooler without showing fight. 

“’Oman, Ah’ll bust yo’ in de jaw 
ef’n yo’ don’t look out’n de way!” 
shrieked C. Q. Cizzum. 

“Bust an’ be damned!” came back 
Narcissis. 

Like a football player bucking the 
line, the enraged bishop hurled his bulk 
against the irate Narcissis and sent her 
sprawling down the incline. Grabbing 
the faucet, he turned it on full tilt and 
allowed the soothing waters to pour 
into his volcanic being. 

The tendency on the part of the 
bishop to manhandle their womenfolk, 
caused a wave of protest to sweep over 
the male guests at the barbecue. They 
formed in a little group and discussed 
the most advisable means of procedure. 
Even the fact that Bishop C. Q. Cizzum 
had been tangled up in one or two of 
the burning issues of the day gave him 
no just cause to treat the fair sex in 
such a rough-house manner. 

The bishop’s selfish motive in oust- 
ing his comrades in misery from the 
cooler showed them his character in a 
true light. They realized, at last, that 
he had had been sailing under false col- 
ors. And his inability to cool the flam- 
ing stew, even with the aid of Healy- 
atropianism, was proof enough to these 
men that Healyatropianism, after all, 
was the shammiest of shams. 

And, when some of the women joined 
the group, voicing their indignation over 
their treatment, it served to fan the 
flames of wrath. They had always been 
boosters of the Healyatropia Society 
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and followers of the bishop, but by this 
one act he had torn down the prestige 
it had taken months to build. 

“Yes, suh, he oughter be rid out’n 
town on a rail!’ advised Doctor Gump- 
tion Binkley. 

“An’ we’s de ones whut can give him 
a ride!” chimed in Habeas Corpus Jack- 
son. 

Even though the torrid stew was still 
getting in its deadly work, the bishop, 
with cooler to himself, seemed to sense 
danger. Intuition told him that all was 
not as it should be. His first impulse 
was to go right away from there and 
he acted upon this impulse. And, just 
as the terror-stricken bishop reached 
this conclusion, the men formed them- 
selves into a mob and started his way. 

Regardless of his superfluous pound- 
age, Bishop C. Q. Cizzum, minus dig- 
nity and bereft of pomp, and with coat- 
tails flaunting playfully in the breeze, 
went over those hills, a cloud of dust 
in his wake, and finally entered the 
wooded copse beyond, to be lost forever 
to the howling mob that cried for blood. 

The bishop might not have received 
aid from an unknown world, and 
Healyatropianism probably had noth- 
ing to do with his wonderful spurt, but 
certain it is that no man of his weight 
ever propelled limbs in flight at such 
a swift gait. 

That night Caroline Porter and her 
beaming husband sat down to dinner in 
a more peaceful frame of mind than 
they had in many a day. 

“It jus’ goes to prove one thing,” re- 
marked Petroleum. 
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“An’ whut’s dat, deah?” inquired his 
spouse. 

“Dat if a man will apply his talents 
propahly, he can accomplish mo’ by 
travelin’ de straight an’ narrer dan he 
can by takin’ de zigzag trail of crook- 
edness.” 

““Dollin’, whut has dat to do wid dis 
case?” ; 

And Pete smiled as he answered: 

“If dat Cizzum fraud had of devoted 
his talents in de right way an’ of ’limi- 
nated dat MHealyatropia foolishness 
f’'um his system, he could of spotted 
Joey Ray fohty yahds an’ beat him out’n 
de worl’s champeenship fo’ racin’.” 

A gentle tap sounded on the door. 

“Come!” said darktown’s leading 
druggist. 

And Doctor Gumption Binkley en- 
tered, grinning. 

“Well, Gump, yo’ hunch come true!” 
said Petroleum in a light vein. 

“Ven. 

“Funny how ole fortune will smile 
sometimes, ain’t it?” continued Pete, not 
cognizant of the part Gump had played 
in the abdication of the ruler of Healy- 
atropia. 

“Fortune’s jus’ got to smile, if’n yo’ 
tickles it undah de chin wid a feathah.” 

“Yo’ ain’t been doin’ no ticklin’, is 
yo’ bd 

“Jus ’zackly fifty doHahs wu’th of 
ticklin’, Pete. Does yo’ recolleck sayin’ 
yo’d give fifty dollahs fo’ a mirakul? 
Well, heah’s a bill for fifty dollahs an’ 
six bits.” 

“Whut’s de six bits fo’?”’ 

“Dat’s wah tax.” 


oA 
FORGETTING 


ORGETTING is not easy so long as blossoms speak ; 
The lilies of your fingers, the roses of your cheek ; 
So long as dewdrops glisten, so long as fireflies gleam, 
So long as willow branches are nodding to the stream. 
Forgetting is not easy, so long as stars shall shine, 
For, whereso’er you wander, my soul keeps tryst with thine. 
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R. ZOOF, who enjoys an income 
of twenty-five thousand a year, 
enjoys also a charitable soul. It 

is to be presumed that he enjoys it, 
though some of his beneficiaries do not. 
Mr. Zoof holds no faith with those un- 
known benign philanthropists who are 
forever giving huge sums to charity, 
subscribing themselves as “Anony- 
mous.” He believes that the pleasure 
of the gift is commensurate with the 
pleasure of the giver. His is no tallow 
candle to flicker beneath a bushel, but 
an incandescent flaming on the brightest 
way. 

Mr. Zoof has expensive tastes, but, 
since his income is limited, he makes it 
a point in his benefactions always to 
see that he is deprived of some pleasure, 
so that he gives not merely the pecuni- 
ary amount of his charity, but also a 
very definite sum of self-denial. Mr. 
Zoof has never married, because he has 
never been able to see where the out- 
fitting of a wife in samite and sables 
is charity, and pleasure it certainly is 
not. He keeps an expense account in 
which are faithfully entered his benevo- 
lences, in parallel column with his rent 
bill, his garage bill, and his haberdash- 
ery bill. Do not laugh at Mr. Zoof, for 
of such are the kingdom of heaven. 

To be sure, as we have said, his means 
are limited, and he cannot always give 
as much as he might otherwise to the 
charities which beseech his support. A 
man with a fixed income of only twenty- 
five thousand a year, which he knows 
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Roger -Curly 


will never increase unless he gets a job 
and earns a salary, is hardly in the same 
position as the man with an indetermi- 
nate source of revenue, such as Wall 
Street men who may make a million in 


. day ; such as seamstresses who get five 


cents for sewing a shirt and, by sewing 
one thousand shirts a day, may amass 
an income far superior to Mr. Zoof’s; 
such as authors who may write a story 
which will net them a thousand dollars, 
with a small outlay of time and no out- 
lay of intelligence. And who, again, 
may not. 

But, within his means, Mr. Zoof gives. 
He remembers the parable of the tem- 
ple and is fond of citing the value of 
the widow’s mite which equaled in honor 
the talent of the publican—or was he 
a Pharisee? Though now, with the 
coming of the bitter drought, publicans 
possess neither honor nor talents. As 
for the pharisees, them have we with us 
always. 

Walking down the Avenue, taking his 
daily afternoon constitutional, Mr. Zoof 
was aware of a figure in the crowd. 
More than a figure, it was a shape. A 
lovely girl came athwart his path, where 
he marched gayly down, rosewood stick 
gleaming in the sun. Her eyes were 
brown which shimmered to,purple, her 
lips were red as the deepest rose, her 
form was that of the houris of para- 
dise, an incarnation of sunlight and wine 
and all visions of delight. 

Much more might I tell of her beauty, 
which surpassed even that of the girl 
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on the magazine cover. But she is des- 





tined in a brief while to fade from our 
story and our hearts, for the charitable 
Mr. Zoof, as I have said, is still single. 

She tripped -lightly up to our hero 
and put an adorable hand upon his De 
Silva tailored lapel. The heart beneath 
surged a trifle at that touch. Is it not 
written in the book of life that all gen- 
erous men are also susceptible? 

“May I pin a Red Cross button on 
your coat?” she asked sweetly, in a voice 
like the far sound of violins and dul- 
cimers. 

Might she! For the moment Mr. 
Zoof felt that she might do anything she 
desired to him, short of comprising his 
honor or his financial position. 

“You may,” he said wittily. 

She pinned a white button, on which 
was graven a red cross, and beneath that 
the date ‘‘1920,” beside the aster in his 
buttonhole. 

“Tam now your crusader,” said Mr. 
Zoof gallantly. You see, he was not 
unlettered. He had been to Yale. 

The girl hesitated, although the crowd 
eddied around them like a roiling brook 
around a stodgy mid-channel stone. Mr. 
Zoof, with due regard to the proprieties, 
felt that this was hardly the proper 
place or occasion for a téte-a-téte. He 
made as though to move on. 

“One dollar, please,” said the girl. 

Mr. Zoof was brought back to earth, 
as only the mention of a dollar may 
bring a sane man back to earth. All 
the romance was taken from this chance 
meeting. A dollar, forsooth! He 
looked at the girl again. Her eyes were 
mud-colored, with no glint of light, her 
lips were strained and _ obviously 
painted, her form was laced too tight, 
and quite unsubstantial. 

“Tt’s for the Red Cress,” said the girl 
encouragingly. “One dollar makes you 
a member for a year.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Mr. Zoof 
vaguely. “I thought I gave something 
last year. But let me see : 








He pulled out his wallet. In it was 

a two-dollar bill, a five-dollar bill, three 
tens, a twenty, and two comfortable fif- 
ties. The two-dollar bill is the only one 
of which I have seen a reproduction; 
otherwise I should be glad to give you a 
description of the fat look of that wallet. 

There was not a one-dollar bill in 
sight. 

“T will give you two dollars,” an- 
nounced Mr. Zoof impressively, so that 
even some of the droplets in the roiling 
brook turned to stare, hoping in a fleet- 
ing way that they were overhearing in- 
iquity. 

He handed it over with an august 
manner, and handed with it his card. 

“Tam Mr. Zoof,” he said simply— 
all generous men speak simply. ‘You 
may put me on the list of subscribers. 
And I will say further”—he paused por- 
tentously—“that I consider it a very 
worthy charity.” 

That was all. He lifted his hat and 
swung his stick. The girl was engulfed 
in the surging crowd. She passed from 
his view, never to be seen by him again. 
What tragedy was in that parting! 

A little more arrogantly Mr. Zoof 
stuck out his chest, flaunting the white 
button to the buttonless. And when, at 
intervals, he passed another wearing 
a white button, his contempt was su- 
preme. Poor pikers! They had paid 
only one dollar for their membership. 
His had cost him double, a full hundred 
per cent more. He had paid two. A 
thought struck him as an aftermath. 
Mr. Zoof hated to have thoughts as an 
aftermath. They were so much—well, 
an aftermath. Why had he not asked 
the girl for two buttons, as was his right 
and due? He hesitated, thinking of 
turning back. But the girl was gone 
from him forever. He sighed, passing 
on. The world would never know the 
full extent of his generosity. 

He loitered by a tobacco shop. With 
due deliberation, as befits a man seri- 
ously pursuing his diurnal constitutional, 
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he paused to survey the contents. There 
displayed was a box of his favorite Co- 
rona Coronas, at only fifty cents a piece, 
six dollars a dozen. He started to enter, 
then, remembering holy charity, com- 
pressed his lips and went on. He had 
made a sacrifice to his benevolence. 

At Thirty-fourth Street, which is the 
ultimate nadir for all afternoon consti- 
tutionalists—no offense to Carranza !— 
he turned and sauntered into the Wal- 
dorf. There, at the tobacco counter, 
was displayed, as if to madden him, an- 
other box of those superb Corona Co- 
ronas. He sighed and compressed reso- 
lute and stoic lips. A cigar hunger 
possessed him. Surely, for the Red 
Cross he was doing, if ever man did, 
his share. 

The flappers in the hotel were few 
and far between, and, what there were, 
were only middling. Mr.-Zoof, swing- 
ing an insolent cane, passed out again 
through the swinging doors. 

Back up the Avenue he strolled, hop- 
ing faintly to see the girl and demand 
another button. Again he went by the 
tobacco shop, again beheld those fra- 
grant, fat Havanas. In his mouth was 


‘the sweet savor of nicotine as a provo- 


cative, in his nostrils the flavor of Pitts- 
burgh Coronas, smoked by the passing 
multitude. But again he stifled the im- 
pulse to buy. He would be true to his 
philanthropy, though the load be hard to 
bear. Morosely he lighted another cork- 
tipped cigarette. 

Up the Avenue to the library he 
strolled, managing, by heroic control, to 
let the journey, which would be made 
by a healthy child in six minutes, dally 
over the better part of half an hour. 
There is an art in Avenue strolling. I 
would write a book about it, save that 
all those who care to use the art know 
it, and those who do not know it have 
something to do. 

Then he turned and strolled down 
again, by a sudden impulse. All benevo- 
lent men are moved by sudden impulse. 
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For the third time he halted at the win- 
dow of the tobacco shop, for the third 
time beheld those incense-bearing Co- 
rona Coronas, fat, gold-banded, reeking 
with perfume and dreams. A bitter- 
ness arose in his heart. There is a limit 
to all things, to life, to love, to for- 
bearance, even to charity. The white 
button on his coat had bécome hate- 
ful to him, the sight of his wealth as 
to a man who has sold his youth to ob- 
tain it, or as the sight of her limousine 
is to the poor girl who has sold for it 
her honor. Almost could he have cast it 
aside and into the gutter. But that 
would be to negate all his sacrifice and 
render void the bitter pangs of desire 
through which, for the past hour, his 
soul had labored. 

Again he turned into the Waldorf. 
The box of Corona Coronas still 
smelled, like sweet spice, to the heavens 
and the lobby. Mr. Zoof’ paused, eyed 
them hungrily. Two dollars he had 
given to charity. He counted. Mr. 
Zoof was not much of a mathematician. 
Mathematics are not akin to the soulful 
temperament. Once he had refused to 
buy a cigar at the tobacco shop. That 
was fifty cents. Once he had refused to 
buy at the Waldorf. That was a dollar. 
Once more at the tobacco shop; a dollar 
and a half; once more, in addition, 
finally and ultimately, at the tobacco 
shop. A total of two dollars. 

The starved look left Mr. Zoof’s face. 
His pleasant grin at a world which 
is not so bad, if one knows how to 
take it and is generous of hand, returned 
to him. He smiled blandly. Holy char- 
ity was appeased. The widow’s mite 
had worked its reward. No man might 
say that he had failed his duty, though 
encompassed by temptation, privation, 
and the devil. : 

“Better give me a box,” he chirped, 
pointing with polished rosewood stick at 
the odoriferous Corona Coronas. “Let 
me see, that will be twenty-five a 
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The Right Combination 


By Frances R. Sterrett 


Author of “When Tildy Was Mathilde,” “Jimmie the Sixth,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 


HERE are, I have been told, only 
three—or is it four?—plots for 
a tale. Innumerable variations 
may be played on each, but the basic 
number is limited. This is one of “the 
stern father” stories, and you will be 
especially interested in it if you are a 
woman, for it will tell you how a cer- 
tain young artist, whose name will soon 
be inscribed in your heart and on your 
check book, if it isn’t there already, 
opened the door when Opportunity 
knocked, and cordially said: “Come in! 
Come in!” 

It is undoubtedly true that old 
3eecher Gaylord was a stern papa. 
And he had absolutely no use for musi- 
cians nor poets nor, alas, artists. If 
he could have his way he would people 
the world exclusively with business men 
and their wives and their children. Old 
Beecher Gaylord had made one fortune 
in lumber and another fortune in iron 
ore, and still another fortune in flour 
mills, and as he had kept a tight hold of 
all three fortunes, le was considered by 
others, as well as by himself, a most 
excellent business man. 

But young Walter Healy was not a 
business man. He never had been a 
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business man, and he never had thought 
that he ever would be a business man. 
Before the war he had been an artist, 
who had lent a helping hand to the 
Civic Players whenever they wished to 
put on a play or a pageant, and in Wa- 
loo he had been regarded as an au- 
thority on line and color before he had 
been old enough to vote. He had de- 
signed the costumes and the decora- 
tions for the Persian garden party 
which Mrs. Artemus Bulkley gave to 
open what she called her “new shack,” 
the huge pile of stone and marble 
the River Driveway, and all Waloo 
thought that they were far superior to 
any New York spectacle. 

Whenever young Walter had wished 
to show especial attention to a débu- 
tante or a matron, he had sent her a 
charming little sketch, usually in water 
colors, of a costume complete from hat 
to shoes, and when the débutante or 
matron had had the sketch translated 
into serge or satin or velvet, it invari- 
ably made her more beautiful, as Wal- 
ter had known it would, for, as I have 
said, young Walter had an eye for color 
and for line. These sketches were all 
signed in the upper right-hand corner 
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with the blurred drawing of a tortoise, 
as Whistler signed his work with a 
butterfly. The tortoise signified, young 
Walter would explain that he would 
“get there” if he were given time. 

It was while he was working on the 
costumes for “The Birth of a State” for 
the benefit of the fund for the French 
wounded that he met the pride of old 
Beecher Gaylord’s shriveled heart and 
promptly fell in love, really in love, 
with Ethel Gaylord’s slim, wild-rose 
beauty. And before he had finished 
designing a costume for her she had 
fallen in love with him. Then came 
the war, and Walter was one of the 
first in Waloo to put on the khaki. He 
went as a private, and he came home 
from France as a private, for luck and 
his temperament were against him and 
gave him no chance to win medals or 
promotion, 

Ethel was waiting for him, and the 
two young things—she was just turned 
twenty and he was twenty-two—were 
triumphant to discover that their love 
had survived the two years of separa- 
tion. They were positive that it would 
survive the twoscore years and ten 
which have been allotted to the average 
couple, and they wished to be married 
at once. 

“No!” roared old Beecher Gaylord, 
when Walter offered the plan to him 
for the necessary indorsement. “Mar- 
ried? Ridiculous! Why, you haven’t 
even got a job yet! How do you sup- 
pose you will pay Ethel’s bills? It 
keeps me hustling to keep up with her, 
and I had a better start than you have. 
Huh! I’m willing to give any returned 
soldier a job, but I'll be hanged if I'll 
give a fool artist my daughter! An 
artist!” he snorted. “I don’t want a 
fool artist in my family! I want a 
business man! No, sir, not a word! 
My mind’s made up. It’s for Ethel’s 


good. She’s so young she doesn’t know 
what she wants. 
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“She shall have it!” retorted Walter. 
He never had been timid in the pres- 
ence of the great, and his life in the 
army had not diminished his large stock 
of assurance, or he never would have 
dared to contradict old Beecher Gay- 
lord before his very face. “Just be- 
cause I am an artist ‘ 

Old Beecher would not let him fin- 
ish, 

“That’s what I say!” he interrupted 
with another roar. “And an artist 
without a job! You should have known 
better, young man, than to come to me 
with any such proposition. It’s ridicu- 
lous! If you were a business man, any 
kind of a business man with any kind 
of a respectable business, I might listen 
to you because Ethel has an idea she 
cares for you. But I know my girl, 
and I know what she costs. I didn’t 
raise her to be the wife of any paint 
slinger. I should say I didn’t! It'll 
take a fortune to keep her. I’ve got 
the fortune, and now I’ve got to make 
sure that she’ll be able to keep the for- 
tune after I’m gone. No one but a busi- 
ness man can keep it together. It takes 
a man who can make money to keep 
money.” 

“Well, I can make money,” insisted 
Walter, who had never made very much 
of anything but water-color sketches. 
“And I'll show you! I’ve told you that 
I’m crazy about Ethel, and to prove it 
I’ll become a business man, if that’s 
what you insist on. Have you any pref- 
erence in regard to the business?’ He 
spoke scornfully, as if old Beecher had 
but to choose and Walter would do. 

Old Beecher stared at him. He had 
expected Walter to stammer and stut- 
ter that an artist was the superior of 
any business man and that Ethel had a 
right to choose her own husband, and a 
lot of other foolish words which he 
was prepared to answer. But Wal- 
ter’s assurance, his ability to look old 
Beecher in the face, his confidence that 
he could become any kind of a man 
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“Not that way!” he 

cried involuntarily. 

“I’m sure it doesn’t 
go that way!” 


old Beecher demanded, were stagger- “No.” He admitted it unwillingly, but 
ing. Old Beecher had had experiences he had always prided himself on being 
with many men, men from business and fair. “No, any kind of a good business 
from school and from college, but he which brings in a fair per cent. It 
had met few geniuses, and he did not isn’t the money a man can make,” he 
know that genius can look any man in explained carefully, “it’s the qualities 
the eye. a man has to have to be able to make 
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money. Lord knows I’ve money 
enough, but as I said before, I want to 
make sure that Ethel will always have 
enough. It wouldn’t do much good to 
leave her a fortune if she marries a man 
who can’t keep the fortune. That’s 
what I’ve got to make sure of. Any 
kind of a business will show me what 
a man can do. And until you can 
show me, you and Ethel leave each 
other alone! I don’t want any philan- 
dering nor any letters nor any telephone 
calls. That’s why I sent her to Chicago 
last night, to get her away. I want all 
the lalligagging cut out until you can 
show me!” 

So he had sent Ethel to Chicago! 
Walter was positive that Ethel didn’t 
know that she had been sent nor why 
she had gone, and the injustice awoke 
something inside of him; something 
which he thad felt before when he was 
going to make an especially clever 
sketch or do a big work. His heart 
seemed to quiver and grow larger and 
larger, to beat faster and faster. There 
was a swelling and a tightening in his 
throat. He rose to his feet. 

“Very well,” he said stiffly, for he 
had quite as much pride as old Beecher 
Gaylord. The swelling and the tight- 
ening in his throat almost choked him. 
“You said any kind of business. That 
simplifies things.” And then, as he 
looked at old Beecher, the swelling and 
the tightening disappeared and left him 
with that curious buoyant feeling that 
he knew so well and which made him 
confident that he could do anything. 
He knew that he could do anything— 
everything. 

“T’ll be back”-—his eyes blazed, as 
he fairly hurled the words at old 
Beecher—“T'll be back in a month! [ll 
show you in thirty days that I can be- 
come a business man—a_ successful 
business man! You can bring Ethel 
back and have her ready to be married 
in a month from to-day. That will be 
the fourteenth. The fourteenth of next 








month,” he repeated, in case old Beecher 
had missed the date. 

Old Beecher gasped and stared at 
him again, and his eyes popped. The 
young fellow was sure of himself, he 
thought. Perhaps there was some good 
business stuff in him, more than he had 
supposed, but a month—a month 
wouldn’t turn any fool artist into a 
successful business man! It was laugh- 
able. 

“Hm,” he said, after he had had his 
laugh, “you don’t seem to have any 
doubts , 

“T haven’t!” Walter’s head had never 
been higher, nor his heart more con- 
fident. “Good morning, Mr. Gaylord. 
I’ll be around with a license and a ring 
on the fourteenth of next month. And 
you can keep Ethel away until then. 
It won’t make any difference to us.” 
And he left the impressive Jacobean 
office with the air of a conqueror in- 
stead of slinking out like a whipped 
hound, as old Beecher had expected. 

But Walter wasn’t quite so confident, 
and some of that inner fire died out, 
as he went up the avenue, but he held 
his head so high that he did not see 
several women who tried to speak to 
him. His thoughts were in a whirl. 
He would just as soon go into busi- 
ness. Two years in the army had 
changed him—coarsened his vision, he 
called it. He didn’t see the world as 
he used to. see it, as a canvas on which 
were one, two, or three figures. No, 
the world to him now was a real place, 
teeming with real people, rich and poor, 
old and young, beautiful and ugly, sick 
and well, big and little. They were all 
there, and he was conscious, in an uns 
formed sort of a way, of a desire to 
work for the people, not for some one 
man who had a gallery to fill. 

“Lord, I’d rather paint houses for 
people to live in!” he had told Ethel, 
trying to put some of the new disgust 
of the old ambitions into words. “I’ve 
worked with real materials, and paints 
























and brushes don’t seem to get me any- 
where now!” 

He had been‘in the heart of life, he 
had been a part of the pulse, and he 
couldn’t go back and sit in a studio 
and fool with water-color sketches. 
He wasn’t sure that he would ever 
touch his paints again. But what could 
he do if he didn’t paint? His thoughts 
ran over the past, the days at the art 
school, the dabbling with designs for 
this pageant or that play, the costumes 
for the Persian garden party, the little 
sketches signed with the tortoise. It 
wasn’t much on which to build a busi- 
ness career; but it was all he had. He 
would have to make it a foundation for 
something. 

He passed shops and stores of vari- 
ous kinds, offices, and an occasional au- 
tomobile salesroom, and he regarded 
their windows with more than the usual 
interest. But the displays of hardware 
and shoes, the lumber and real-estate 
offerings, even the shiny new motor 
cars, left him cold. A blouse shop made 
him think what sheep women were. 
The color scheme in a milliner’s win- 
dow sent a shiver over him, and he ele- 
vated his nose at the meaningless 
trinkets in a jewelry display. 

Oh, Lord! What was he to do? He 
had told old Beecher Gaylord that he 
would be a successful business man be- 
fore old Beecher could say “Jack Rob- 
inson,” and old Beecher would write 
the condition to Ethel. Walter was 
bound by his promise not to telt his side 
of the story until he had become a suc- 
cessful business man. He groaned as 
he turned into the park and sat down 
on a bench to think it over. He would 
have to decide on something at once. 
With only thirty days to spend, he 
couldn’t afford to waste even a part 
of one. 

It.was a clear, windy day, and the 
purple shadows of the trees and shrub- 
bery flickered on the graveled path be- 
side him. The shriveled leaves swirled 
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and danced about his feet. Walter 
watched them moodily and thought that 
with the sun shining on them even dead 
leaves had a color charm. Hello, what 
was this dancing with the leaves? He 
stooped and picked up the small black 
hat which had blown from the head of 
the woman who was running after it. 

“Oh, thank you!” she cried breath- 
lessly, and she took the hat from him 
and pulled it down more securely on 
her black hair. 

Walter felt an acute pang in his ar- 
tistic sense. 

“Not that way!” he cried involun- 
tarily. “I’m sure it doesn’t go that 
way!” 

She opened her bag and stared at the 
little mirror it contained, before she 
looked at Walter. 

“Yes, it does!” she insisted. “I have 
it on exactly right.” 

“Oh, no! Pardon me.” And he 
dared to take the hat from her head 
and look at her gravely and then at 
the hat before he gave the latter a 
little twist, at which she exclaimed: 
“Oh!” and put out a restraining hand. 
When she had replaced the hat on her 
head, Walter nodded, well pleased. 
“That’s a lot better!” he exclaimed. 

She looked quickly at the little mir- 
ror again, and what she saw there made 
her cry “Oh!” But she used a very 
different inflection than she had used 
before. ‘Ever so much better!” she 
agreed, with delighted emphasis. “Are 
you ” She hesitated. It seemed 
such a ridiculous question to ask a 
young man who looked as Walter Healy 
looked, but her curiosity had to be sat- 
isfied. “Are you a milliner?” 

“No,” he said sadly. “I’m not any- 
thing—yet.” 

“Well, I am.” <A note in her voice 
made Walter regard her with sym- 
pathy. He was so miserable himself 
that he could recognize the misery of 
others. “You should thank your lucky 
stars you aren’t. Hats!” she exclaimed 























































The next morning there was a shop window on the avenue which drew the passing 
women as clover draws the bees. 


with scorn. “What do women care 
how hard you work? All they want is 
a name or a bargain!” 

“You’d like your business to be more 
successful than it is?” Walter asked 
courteously. 

“Tt isn’t successful at all! And I’ve 
got to make a success of it before the 


month is up or go bankrupt!” she 


added gloomily. “I don’t know why I 
can’t succeed!” she went on bitterly. 
“Women have to wear hats, and I’ve 
as good a location as there is on the 
avenue!” 

Walter remembered a shop he had 
passed just before he turned into the 
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park. Its window had set his teeth 
. on edge. “Is that your place with the 





atrocious purple and orange——” 

“Atrocious!” She stared at him re- 
sentfully. “That’s a real Paris model. 
I paid r 

“I don’t care what you paid!” Wal- 
ter’s voice was firm. “And that model 
may be all right in some parts of Paris, 
although I don’t know, but it wouldn’t 
be all right on the head of any Amer- 
ican woman. Your. window is all 
wrong. It’s outrageous! I don’t won- 
der you can’t make a success. Don’t 
you know anything of line or color?” 

Her eyes were as big as saucers as 
she shook her head. 

“No, I don’t. I don’t know anything 
but shorthand and bookkeeping. I’m a 
business woman. I had charge of a ce- 
ment office before my aunt died and 
left me this shop. I thought it would 
be fun to run my own business, but I’ve 
just about run it into the ground. I 
know all about bookkeeping and filing 
and credits and that sort of thing, but 
I don’t even know what you mean by 
color and line.” 

“You don’t!” Old Beecher Gaylord 
had said any kind of a business. But 
before he remembered that, Walter had 
felt that strange inward disturbance, 
that buoyant swelling which made him 
feel that he could do anything. He 
distinctly heard the loud knock of Op- 
portunity on his door. 

The next morning there was a shop 
window on the avenue, up near the 
park, which drew the passing women 
as clover draws the bees. Men also 
stopped involuntarily on their way 
downtown to pay tribute to the simple 
display. It was not so much what was 
in the window as it was the impression 
which the window so subtly conveyed. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Mrs. Artemus 
Bulkley, and she stopped short for a 
second look. “See that brown one, 
Sallie? Isn’t it a love? I’ve simply 
got to try it on! It’s calling to me!” 











In the shop, she smiled scornfully at 
Sallie when the young woman who 
came to meet her said pleasantly: “ “The 
Acorn?’ Yes, madame; but first will 
you not talk to our artist? He can 
tell you at once if “The Acorn’ will suit 
you.” 

Mrs. Bulkley shrugged her shoulders 
and looked at her friend. ‘What airs!” 
she seemed to say. 

But, as “our artist” came gravely 
forth, she opened her eyes wide and 
exclaimed joyfully: “Walter Healy! 
How do you do? [I heard you were 
home. We missed you horribly in our 
war pageants. No one seemed to un- 
derstand how to costume them. Have 
you”—she hesitated—“gone into busi- 
ness?” And she looked around the lit- 
tle shop. 

“Yes,” Walter told her with a smile. 
“T discovered when I was in France 
that I was through painting pictures. 
And now that I am back in Waloo, I’ve 
found more wonderful, more plastic 
mediums. It’s far more exciting to 
work with silk and velvet and these 
gorgeous feathers. Just get the color 
in that wing, Mrs. Bulkley! It’s going 
to be fun to drape real satin instead 
of painting a fold of it in somebody’s 
portrait; to do things with people in- 
stead of with dead paint! I don’t sup- 
pose I can make every woman pretty, 
but I know I can make all women bet- 
ter looking. Don’t you think it is more 
worth while to do that than to paint 
bad portraits ?” 

“Indeed I do!” But there was a 
dazed note in her voice. It matched 
the dazed’ look on her face. ‘“That’s 
awfully interesting, Mr. Healy. And I 
for one will be glad of your help. 
Dressmakers and milliners are so 
stupid! They want to put everybody 
into the same model. Do you remem- 
ber the little sketches you made for 
me? TI loved the gowns I had made 
from them. So did Mr. Bulkley. You 
have just opened this place, haven't 
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had passed the shop at least once a day 
for months. 

Walter smiled. 

“What interested you? This 
‘Acorn?’ It isn’t your hat, Mrs. Bulk- 
ley. You should have a longer, broader 
line to bring out the fine oval of your 
face. Like this.” He gave a sweep 
of his hand to show the line he meant. 
“*The Dahlia,” he murmured to the 
saleswoman, who was standing with 
her mouth open, her eyes on Walter. 
“With a veil,’ he added. “Always a 
veil—for mystery. Nothing is so de- 
lightful as mystery. You see?” 

She did see, and with a little cry of 
delight. 

“Sallie! Isn’t it adorable? You 
must make me a sketch of a gown to 
wear with it, Mr. Healy. You simply 
must! I love it!” 

An adorable model, “The After- 
glow,” was found for Sallie, and they 
went away at last reluctantly, and told 
all of their dearest friends that Walter 
Healy was back. 

“You remember Walter Healy, the 
awfully clever artist who did those sim- 
ply gorgeous costumes for the pag- 
eants and the Persian garden party? He 
has the smartest hat shop up near the 
park! He has given up portrait paint- 
ing and is going to make women bet- 
ter looking. He just looks at you and 
tells you what hat to wear. It’s too 
fascinating! He insists that if there 
were more harmony between women 
and their clothes, there would be a more 
restful atmosphere in the world. 
Wouldn’t it be odd if that lack of har- 
mony was the reason for this frightful 
unrest that is scaring people to death? 
We must do what we can to put things 
right. Do go and get a hat from him 
at once!” 

And the dearest friends hastened to 
the little shop to talk to Walter about 
this lack of harmony which was making 
the world unrestful, and to buy hats. 
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“It’s wonderful!” gasped Mary 
Grimes, who knew bookkeeping and 
credits, when she added up the day’s 
sales. “It’s wonderful! I don’t see 
how you do it!” And she looked at 
Walter as if he were the largest and 
brightest of all the crown jewels. 

“It’s just common sense,” grinned 
Walter, not ashamed to let her see that 
he was rather pleased, too. “You 
wouldn’t sell crutches to a two-legged 
man, would you? And by that same 
token you shouldn’t sell a high hat to a 
thin-faced woman. And color—why 
you can tell at a glance what color a 
woman should wear.” 

“IT can’t!” declared Mary Grimes. 
“My word! but I’m glad my old turban 
blew off that day in the park.” 

“So am I,” agreed Walter. “And 
now that I’ve proved what I told you 
I could do, let’s get down to real busi- 
ness.” 

Ethel Gaylord didn’t like Chicago; 
she hadn’t wanted to go to Chicago; 
she couldn’t understand why she had 
gone, and she couldn’t understand why 
she didn’t hear from Walter. Old 
Beecher never told any one all that he 
planned, so he did not write her of his 
interview with Walter. And she came 
home much sooner than her father had 
expected. It was on her way from the 
station that she saw a hat in a shop 
window which interested her. She 
spoke to the chauffeur, and three min- 
utes later she was staring with aston- 
ished eyes at young Walter Healy, who 
was pink to his hair with surprise and 
delight. 

“Why—why, Walter Healy!” gasped 
Ethel. “What on earth are you doing 
here?” 

Walter had dropped the big green 
model, which he had been regarding 
with an uncertain frown, to catch 
Ethel’s hands. 

“You darling!” he gulped. “I 
thought you were still in Chicago. I 
promised your father I wouldn’t see 
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| are going to be mar- =") | 
ried. Your father a 
and I chose it!” He 
laughed from sheer 
joy. “It’s such fun, 
Ethel? Your father 
said we could be 
married if I would 
become a successful 
business man. He 
never thought I 
would—that I could! 
But here I am, a 
business man, and 
I’ve had consider- 
able success al- 
ready.” And he 
looked proudly 
around the little 
shop before he told 
her of his encounter 
with Mary Grimes 
in the park . 
Ethel peered 
around the corner to 





















































look at Mary Grimes, ‘ 
and then she settled t 
herself in the most ; 
l comfortable chair i 
; and asked Walter to { 
) tell it to her again. “Why—why, Walter ; 
> “ “But a milliner!” Healy!” gasped Ethel. ; 
M Much as she loved “What on earth are 
He Walter she was not ¥" doing here?” 
D sure that she could 
d marry a milliner. 
“T know!” He understood her per- “ out of me!” He laughed and squeezed 

d fectly. “But I hope you haven’t any’ her hand. 
g foolish, archaic ideas about women’s “T used to think I’d be a great artist 

business and men’s business. If the and paint big pictures, but since I came 
n war taught us anything, it taught us home I’ve discovered that I never could 
1g that a man can do any kind of work bea really great artist, and I don’t want 
+h there is to be done, and so can a_ to sit in a studio and paint bad pictures. 

woman. It tore down all the old bar- I want to work with the people and for 
“T riers and prejudices. Just look! It the people. I don’t care a whoop to 
I gave women the vote and it took drink paint! But I do like to work with this 








ee from the men. It’s made a milliner real stuff, silks and satins and velvets. 





The colors make me thrill to my heels! 
You can’t get color in paints—not color 
with a real sheen and light. See!” He 
showed her what he meant with a twist 
of deep-rose velvet. “And the feath- 
ers! Oh, lordy! 

“You know how I liked to make the 
designs for the pageants? Remem- 
ber ‘The Birth of a State?” He 
squeezed her hand again. “I knew, as 
soon as I saw the people, what to put 
them in. It’s a gift. Everybody said 
so. And if I have the gift, and I like 
the work, why shouldn’t I do it?) And 
I do understand what harmonizes with 
different types! Now that blue model, 
‘The Larkspur,’ that you came in to 
try on—it won’t suit you at all! See!” 
He proved that the blue model didn’t 
suit her. “But this ‘Field Mouse’ a 
He whipped “The Larkspur” from her 
head and placed “The Field Mouse” 
on her brown hair. She gasped with 
pleasure. “The color is exactly right 
for you. And the line. Iknew! I've 
always known, only I used to think a 
fellow couldn’t be an artist unless he 
used paints and canvas. I’ve learned 
that he can work with anything. You'd 
rather have me a successful hat artist 
than an unsuccessful portrait painter, 
wouldn’t you? Anyway, your father 
doesn’t regard painting as a business.” 

“T don’t care what you do as long as 
you care for me and make me such 
beautiful hats as this!” She smiled at 
the charming reflection in the glass and 
was carried away by the force of his 





manner. “And I'll marry you on the 
fourteenth. I'll be ready.” 

“Good girl! I knew you'd see it 
right.” 


“Tt isn’t how I see, it’s how I feel,” 
she told ‘him frankly. “I’m so crazy 
about you that I don’t care what you 
do! I guess the Gaylords can make 
any business all right.” 

Mary Grimes came out of her office 
and looked after Ethel with unbelieving 
eyes. 
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“Wasn’t that Ethel Gaylord? Say, 
you certainly are getting the best! I 
never expected to have old Beecher 
Gaylord’s name on our books.” 

It was perhaps a week later that Wal- 
ter stopped as he would have passed 
the big building which held old 
Beecher Gaylord’s Jacobean office. 
There was a swelling inside his chest 
which sent him in. 

“T just dropped in to make sure that 
you had my name right for the wed- 
ding invitations,” he began in a friendly 
fashion, not a bit abashed by the old 
man with the frowning face, who sat 
behind the big desk. Hadn’t he done 
what the old man had asked? “T spell 
my middle name with a ‘y,’ not an ‘i,’ 
you know.” 

“Wedding invitations?’ Old Beecher 
had forgotten that his only daughter 
was to be married on the fourteenth, or 
if he had thought of Walter at all, he 
had thought that he had settled him. 

He remembered their last interview, 
with a scowl. “I told you Ethel would 
have to marry a business man,” he be- 
gan curtly, but Walter interrupted him. 

“Well, I’m a business man—a suc- 
cessful business man, for I took a busi- 
ness that was on the blink and already 
I’ve built it up so that it can look its 
creditors in the face. If you don’t be- 
lieve me look at this.” And he offered 
old Beecher a sheet of paper, leaf-green 
in color and of the very best quality. 

Across the top, in deeper green let- 
ters, old Beecher read: “Le Prin- 
temps” and saw a drawing of a tor- 
toise. Below was typewritten on a 
green ribbon: “Mr. Beecher Gaylord,” 
and below that were two items: 
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Old Beecher had never cared for puz- 
zles, and he pushed the paper asid 
impatiently : : 

“What the devil does this mean? I 
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aever bought a field mouse in my life. 
I don’t care for such things!” 

“No, I don’t suppose you do. You 
aren’t temperamental enough. But this 
field mouse isn’t a pet. It’s a hat!” 

“A that!” Old Beecher was still 
hopelessly at sea. 

“So is the ‘Star in the Sky.’ It’s that 
blue-black maline with the dash of sil- 
very blue that you have seen Ethel 
wear. She said you liked it. I de- 
signed it!” If he had designed the 
Woolworth Building he could not have 
spoken more proudly. 

“Designed it!” stuttered old Beecher, 
wondering which was crazy, he or Wal- 
ter. 

“You said I must be a business man, 
and I found I could please you and 
get some fun myself in the millinery 
business. Fate led me to a shop up 
near the park and——” 

“But hats aren’t business!” Old 
Beecher was in command of his voice 
again. 

“I guess hats are business! Have 
you any idea how much the women of 
this country spend every six months 
for hats? Have you any idea of what 
our bills will figure this month? I 
guess any firm that can send out bills 
like that’”—he nodded to the leaf-green 
paper on old Beecher’s desk—“‘is in 
business. And we've just started. 
Don’t make any mistake about me! 
You bet I’m a business man! I'll ad- 
mit it was just luck that started me 
in something I like and something that 
I can do and something for which I had 
a clientele.” And he told old Beecher 
about his meeting with Mary Grimes 
in the park. 

“Every woman in Waloo who ever 
had one of my old sketches has been 
in to buy at least one hat. And I’m 
going to be known farther than Waloo. 
It won’t be long before women from 
Alaska to Texas and from California 





to Maine will be wearing Le Printemps 
ats. I took the name because any- 
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thing French draws and because prin- 
temps means spring, and spring means 
new, you know. My models are better 
than lots of the Paris stuff, and the 
women know it. It won’t be six months 
before I’ll be in the wholesale business. 
Mr. Bulkley, Artemus Bulkley, is going 


to finance me. He thinks there’s a big 
future for me! He’d like a partner- 
ship, but the business is going to be 
mine. You wait and see.” 

Old Beecher caught his breath and 
looked at Walter. He had seldom been 
more surprised. He had thought that 
Walter was one of those footless, para- 
site artists who fool around women, 
and he had discovered that he was 
Why, the fellow had shown initiative 
and vision and sound business sense. 
He was a—a genius, if he could do 
what he said he had done. He didn’t 
like the millinery business for a man, 
but success was success. And if Ar- 
temus Bulkley was going to finance 
Walter He felt a little twinge of 
jealousy that Artemus Bulkley had 
proved to be a better judge of men than 
old Beecher Gaylord. ; 

“T don’t know whether you know it," 
went on Walter, impelled by that swell- 
ing sense of power, “but I have been 
seeing Ethel, although I told you I 
wouldn’t. She came to the shop and I 
had to sell her a hat. It wouldn’t have 
been good business to turn away a cus- 
tomer. She didn’t know I was there 
the first time she came. I guess Fate 
sent her. No use bucking Fate, Mr. 
Gaylord.” 

“No,” admitted old Beecher, “per- 
haps there isn’t.” He liked Walter 
for confessing that he had broken his 
promise and met Ethel. The boy was 
honest, too. He liked the way Walter 
had told his story; he liked Walter’s 
pride and enjoyment in his own suc- 
cess. “All right!” He threw down 
his gun. “You said you spelled your 
name with ‘y,’ didn’t you?” he asked, 
with a strange smile. 
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Walter went directly from the Gay- 
lord office to the Gaylord house, where 
he found Ethel in the big sun room. 
But when he told Ethel the good news, 
that her father had given his consent 
to their marriage, Ethel sighed and 
frowned and failed to show the enthu- 
siastic joy which Walter had expected. 

“What’s the matter?” He went di- 
rectly to the point, as was his custom. 
“Don’t you want to marry me on the 
fourteenth ?” 

“T want to marry you, all right.” But 
she sighed again. “Only I don’t want 
to marry a man milliner.” 

His face fell, and he looked at her 
for a full moment before he asked sus- 
piciously : 

“You’ve been talking to your aunt 
Maud? I knew she would try to make 
trouble when I wouldn’t let her buy 
a red and yellow atrocity that was left 
over from Mary Grimes’ stock. It 
made her look like an egg scrambled 
with tomato. What do you care what 
she thinks? She belongs to the old 
generation. She doesn’t even know 
that there is a new generation, a new 
world. Her eyes are too old to see 
that it’s how you do your work instead 
of what you do that counts. Can’t you 
see it in the bigger—broader way?” he 
begged. 

3ut Ethel couldn’t, she just couldn’t, 
and Walter’s house of dreams threat- 
ened to collapse. 

“IT was so proud of you when you 
were an artist,” she moaned. 

“But if I went back to painting bad 
pictures your father wouldn’t let you 
marry me,’ he reminded her. “He 
won’t let you marry any one but a busi- 
ness man. You wouldn’t run away with 
me?” 

No, Ethel wouldn’t run away with 
him, nor with any other man. She 
would never marry without her father’s 
consent, as she had told Walter hun- 
dreds and hundreds of times.’ She 
adored her father. And she didn’t think 





she could marry a milliner. None of 
the girls had. They had married bank 
clerks and lawyers and doctors and ar- 
chitects, but not a girl she knew had 
ever married a milliner. She didn’t 
think she could do it. She had always 
thought that she would like to marry 
an artist. 

Walter looked at her in despair. 
What could he do? What could he 
say? And then he was conscious of 
that strange swelling in his heart, and 
he jumped up from his chair and stood 
looking down at her. 

“Well, I am an artist!” He almost 
shouted the wards, and Ethel caught 
her breath and looked at him with wid- 
ening eyes. “The kind of an artist who 
is really going to do something for the 
world. I guess it means more to make 
a million women better looking than it 
does to paint a hundred bad portraits! 
And I guess it takes an artist to make 
something beautiful and wearable out 
of a little velvet and a flower or two. 
Every man can’t do it. But J can! 
And I don’t think there is a more noble 
work than to put beauty in the every- 
day lives of the people. They ought 
to have more beauty in the homes they 
live in, the food they eat, and the clothes 
they wear. 

“How can they do anything but rebel 
and revolt when they have such ugly 
surroundings? And food and shelter 
and clothes are the fundamental ne- 
cessities. I learned that in France. I 
can’t build homes because I’m a dub 
at mathematics, and I don’t know any- 
thing about food supply or distribu- 
tion; but I do know line and color, and 
clothes are founded on line and color. 
That’s why it takes an artist to design 
them. I feel that if I can give the world 
decent and beautiful clothes to wear, 
I'll be doing a big job. I don’t expect 
to sell them over the counter, silly girl! 
I’m going to design them and market 
them wholesale so that every woman 
can have them. When you come right 
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, lords. You want to marry an artist. She could, now that he had explained 
d Well, I’m an artist, a costume artist. it to her in such simple terms and with: 
*t And your father wants you to marry a_ sucha forceful manner. It was a great 
; business man. Well, I’m a business work and the man who did it would 
“ man, a costume manufacturer and mer- have to be an artist and a business man. 
chant. Don’t you see that? You marry How simple it was! But she was glad 
- me and you will,” he promised. that he was not going to sell hats over 
ea “You aren’t any throwback to the last a counter. 
of generation. You’re up-to-date enough “Yes,” she said quickly, and she 
wr to see that a man can do anything he slipped an arm around his neck as he 
nr wants to do, and he can’t do anything hugged her. “And you ll design my 
greater than to make the covering wedding dress, won’t you?” she whis- I 
” women have to wear more harmonious, pered, her face hidden against his }. 
ht so that they will be more harmonious sleeve. “I want it different from any 1 
‘d- with the world. ; A painter ’ he sniffed wedding dress that ever was worn a : 
a scornfully. “His work is hung on the “Tt will be,” he promised happily. j 
“aa walls of private galleries or public mu- “Tt will be the most original and ar- 
rw seums, but the work of a costume de- | tistic wedding dress a bride ever had. 
it signer is worn on the backs of the peo- You just leave it to me!” 
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ebel MY mother had no jewels rare, 
igly Nor silken-shimmered gowns, 
Iter She wore a gypsy’s kirtle 
ne- As she wandered o’er the downs; 
- % But dearer far than jewels’ sheen, 
dub My mother brought to me 
iny- : The freedom of the moorlands 
ibu- And the wild world’s fealty. 
vg Scarfs of sunlit morning mist, 
yee Green hills, fold on fold, 
onl Wrought with heathered amethyst, 
alae Or stitched with gorseland gold ; 
pect Dearer dower had ne’er a lass 
sil! To fare it forth than i, 
eat With mile on mile of jeweled grass 
alte Beneath the open sky. 
right MartHaA HASKELL CLARK. 


7 down to brass tacks, you see, I’m ex- 





actly the right combination for the Gay- 









ple! Can’t you see the difference, 
honey ?” 














The Singing Fool 


By Hermann Ford Martin 


HE dreamed of slim, white minarets, 
Of cities blue and gold, 
Of deserts lined with silver sands, 
Where Arabs, swift and bold, 
Swept down on some lone caravan 
Like wolves upon a fold. 


He dreamed of tender maidens, 
Locked in a gilded cell, 

Who raised their milk-white arms to heaven, 
While tingling music fell, 

And the heavy-scented air hung still 
Beneath some magic spell. 


He sought the purple islands 
Where God had kissed the sea, 

Or plucked the jewels from the sky 
To probe their mystery; 

For he was born where rainbows grow, 
And so his soul was free. 


Therefore, he dreamed the brave dreams 
His poet’s heart begot— 

Of caravans and temples tall, 
And sunsets jewel shot— 

And so his hunger and his rags 
The singing fool forgot. 
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It Can Be Done 
By Marion Short 


Author of “Sympathy Coin,” “The Road of Dreams,” etc. 


BY VICTOR PERARD 


A real fight story—behind the scenes. 


HE “Snow Palace Revue” always 
began late and ended late. It 
was after midnight when Rianna 

Alden left the stage door to face a 
storm of wind and sleet. As she scur- 
ried toward the twin moons of a sub- 
way station, she caught a snapshot 
glimpse of Elsie Pierce inside a gor- 
geous limousine, also homeward bound. 

Several times before, Elsie had swept 
past her at that corner, leaning against 
dove-colored cushions, and with a dome- 
light commending her brilliantly to the 
envy of sister chorus girls. But Rianna 
only shrugged and smiled. Elsie’s was 
not the kind of success she was strug- 
gling for, or envied. 

“Tt can be done,” she told herself 
cheerfully, as she pressed forward again, 
the sleet driving into her face, her wet 
skirts clammily hindering her progress. 
“If a girl has a real voice and the grit 
to work and hang on, there’s no reason 
why she can’t have diamonds and limou- 
sines, too, and have them right.” 

“Watch your step!” 

The pell-mell crowd starting to board 
the subway express narrowed to a jig- 
gling line, but it was only a superior 
destiny that carried one of the passen- 
gers across the yawning pitfall between 
station and platform. Rianna had not 
even heard the call of the subway 
guard. A wisp of a girl that looked 
like her, with thoughtful gray eyes and 
a damp feather clinging to her ear, fell 
limply into a seat near the door, but 
Rianna herself, in the land of dreams, 
was not riding in the subway at all. 
Velvet and glittering, with a bunch of 





orchids crushed against her breast, after 
the flat, silken manner of Elsie Pierce, 
she was being borne along in a dove- 
colored limousine, and the blank walls 
of the tube were Broadway billboards 
blazoning a new and well-earned reputa- 
tion to the music lovers of New York. 

But the next evening it was obscure, 
struggling little Rianna of the chorus 
who rather tardily entered Dressing 
Room G of the Snow Palace, already 
vibrating with busy femininity. There 
were girls rushing about in clamorous 
and accusing search of missing slippers 
or ornaments; girls carefully inserting 
themselves into grotesque and highly 
perishable finery; girls adding a finger 
petal of color to pouting lips, or outlin- 
ing against alabaster foreheads the high, 
arched eyebrows of the moment’s vogue. 

It was not long before Rianna, too, 
began working havoc among the con- 
tents of her make-up box, producing a 
resultant effect of curving brows, rose- 
bud lips, and lashes thick with a cos- 
metic that made them stand out around 
her luminous eyes like a fringe of little 
spikes. When Mae Levingston, tallest 
and showiest of showgirls, lounged in 
for a chat with her before the curtain’s 
rise, she found her transformed into a 
pink-cheeked, satin-clad Pierrot. 

“Hello, Mae!” and Rianna slid from 
the trunk on which she had just perched 
herself. “How’s everything ?” 

“Oh, so, so!” The handsome visitor 
came to an abrupt halt within range of 
a mirror. ‘‘Gee,” she exclaimed, as if 
smitten for the first time with the bru- 
tality of a long-established condition, 








“this house and lot I have to wear 
on my dome is enough to break my 
neck!” Mae was an East Side prod- 
uct who looked Fifth Avenue, but 
spoiled the effect by talking Avenue 
A. “It’s big enough to move into 
and then have rooms to let.” A care- 
ful adjustment of her gorgeous Chi- 
nese headdress followed. “I was just 
wondering to-night, Rianna, how long 
you’d been with the ‘Revue.’” 

“Odd you should mention that 
tight now, Mae!” Rianna held up 
a sheet of music for the other’s in- 
spection. “Gaze on the back of it. 
I’ve just been counting up.” 

“Hm!” The showgirl’s keen, ap- 
praising black eyes took in the fig- 
ures ata glance. “Twenty-two weeks 
and three days. Say, cherub, do you 
realize that’s nearly half a year?” 

“IT wish I didn’t,” Rianna owned 
frankly, “but the figures refuse to de- 
ceive me.” 

“And you're still only in the chorus. 
What’s become of that little old ladder 
of success you were going to climb so 
fast?” 

“It’s hid behind the scenery some- 
where, I suppose.” Rianna laughed to 
cover a sigh. “But they’ve made me 
Varananni’s understudy—don’t forget 
that!” and she began humming softly 
under her breath. 

“What’s _ that 
over?” 

“Varananni’s first-act solo. I thought 
she skipped a couple of trills the last 
performance, and I wanted to make 
sure.” 

“Always on the job of being under- 
study, aren’t you?” Mae regarded her 
with heavy, bovine wonder. “Believe 
me, I’m glad it’s my shape that guar- 
antees me a meal ticket and a mattress. 
You're such a faithful, conscientious old 
kid, I can’t understand you at all. I’ve 
often watched you off by yourself in 
some corner acting the part of Blondella 


music you're going 
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for dear life, just as if Varananni had 
dropped dead and you had to put it 
across the next minute or be fired.” 
“Well, isn’t that exactly what happens 
to an understudy if she doesn’t put it 


across? I’ve got to be able to sing Blon- 
della at a moment’s notice. Varananni’s 
talked a lot lately about that vacation 
she intends to take.” 

“Well, I hate to throw cold water 
on you,” returned Mae, visibly prepar- 
ing to do so, “but I know this business 
from A to Izzard, and even if Vara- 
nanni should step out of the cast, it’s 
ten counts to one some harem favoriie 
of old Hendry’s would take her place, 
understudy or no understudy. Though 
I will say,” she added, her genial grin 
returning, ‘‘that you do have the name 
of being the most reliable girl in the 
show—if that means anything.” 

“A compliment, gracious lady, and I 
thank you!” Rianna brought her feet 
together, lifted the cap from her curly 
head, and, bowing, made a wide sweep 
with it, 4 la Monsieur Beaucaire. 
Both girls laughed. 
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“And you’re still only in the chorus. What’s become of that little 
old ladder of success you were going to climb so fast?” 


“And it looks exactly like a big, ripe 
grapefruit on wheels.” Midge, the tini- 
est girl in the “Revue,” was talking with 
such bubbling animation that the chatter 
of her companions had ceased in her 
favor. 

“What looks like a grapefruit?” The 
inquiry came from the depths of a vel- 
vet robe out of which Hilda, a rather 
awkward Swedish girl, was struggling. 

“Why, that new straw-colored sedan 
Elsie Pierce is sporting! Say, that 
Westerner will have to borrow money 
for bus fare when he gets back to his 
home town.” 

“She cops every angel in sight,” en- 
viously exclaimed a bleached blonde 
who had seen better days. 


“The luck of the 
creature!” Hilda, com- 
ing into view, reached 
for the final bonbon in 
a box of candy. “As if 
Hendry wasn’t feeding 
her tapioca, pudding 
made out of pearls al- 
ready. But she has her 
troubles just the same. 
She had a peach of a 
scrap with the stage 
manager this afternoon 
before the matinée.” 

“And who got the 
worst of it, I ask you?” 
demanded Midge sar- 
castically. “Not Elsie! 
Why, she didn’t do a 
thing but wipe Mike 
Leary right off the map. 
I was standing not two 
feet away and heard the 
whole fracas. She'd 
made up her mind to 
chuck the matinée for 
a swell luncheon at the 
Ritz, and she did it. 
You ought to have 
heard the spiel she gave 
him: ‘I’d like to see 
you make me pay a fine 
for staying away from the show. Why, 
I could have you discharged in five 
minutes if I chose to say the word! If 
you don’t know who has friends and. in- 
fluence around here, you’d better make it 
your business to find out.’” 

Rianna looked incredulous. 

“She didn’t really defy good old Mike 
like that, did she?” 

“Cross my India-rubber heart eight 
times if she didn’t! She’s only in the 
chorus, but she’s as much upstage as 
Varananni herself !” 

“Sh!” interrupted Hilda, finger to 
lips. “Isn’t that Varananni now?” 

The orchestra was tuning up below- 
stage, the tenor in his dressing room was 
also tuning up by running the scale, bat; 














shrilly above the discordant clamor arose 
the wailing voice of the prima donna. 

“T’'ll bet she’s quarreled with her 
steady again!” surmised Midge. ‘“She’s 
getting so she has hysterics every other 
day. Somebody ought to feed the old 
dame a nice carbolic cocktail, and shut 
her off. Come on, girls, let’s rubber.” 

“Good enough!” exclaimed Rianna, 
as the high heels of the last chorus girl 
clicked away from the door. “It gives 
me a chance to practice that Russian 
interlude.” With the point of her satin 
slipper she skillfully reached an orna- 
ment on the showgirl’s Chinese bonnet. 

“You’ve got more pep than a dozen 
husky damsels like me!” wondered Mae, 
backing into a corner to be out of the 
way. “And you never waste time like 
the others. There you go, putting your- 
self over the bumps as if you didn’t 
have a whole evening’s hard work ahead 
of you! You're foolish, plum foolish, 
but you certainly are game! Believe 
me, it’s too bad you aren’t a boy! Some 
millionaire sport would put you in the 
ring as a featherweight prize fighter 
and make a truckload of money.” 

Rianna wheeled suddenly around. 

“Did I ever tell you anything about 
my daddy, Mae?” 

“Nothing—except that he died when 
you were a kid. Why?” 

“Because that’s exactly what he was 
for several years—a featherweight prize 
fighter. ‘Knock-out Jim Alden,’ they 
called him.” 

“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Mae 
interestedly, Rianna’s firm fiber of mind 
and body seemed somehow not so sur- 
prising now. “Why, I thought you told 
me he was a lawyer!” 

“Yes, and so he was. He had just 
been graduated from law school when 
he and mother were married. But he 
wasn’t making enough to take care of 
us when I came along, so—well, daddy’d 
been a wonderful amateur boxer, and 
he wasn’t afraid to go straight into the 
ring when it seemed up to him.” 





“And he made good at it?” 

“Daddy never once had a knock-out, 
and they never put him over the ropes. 
‘Keep on fighting, no matter how groggy 
you are!’ That was his motto. Of 
course, he had to take hard punishment 
sometimes, but he stuck to it until he’d 
made a stake. Everything seemed to be 
coming his way again—at home—when 
he had to die and’leave us. I was fifteen 
then. We were wonderful pals! Fight- 
iag blood, that’s what daddy had, and 
mother and I—both of us—try to be 
as plucky as we can because we belonged 
to him.” 

Mae pretended not to notice the tears 
in Rianna’s eyes. 

“Is your mother still school-teaching 
up in Maine?” 

“Yes, next door to the wilderness.” 
The chorus girl was quickly herself 
again. “After a while, when I’ve made 
good, she’s coming down to visit me, 
and I'll keep her if I can.” 

“Places!” intoned the call boy. 

“See you later, Mae!” cried Rianna, 
making haste to join a procession of 
other Pierrots moving, phantomlike, 
stageward. 

From her position in the wings, Mae 
noticed that Varananni was singing her 
opening number badly, and that her usu- 
ally bland forehead was puckered. 

“T believe she’s honest-to-God sick, 
this time!” she ejaculated to the show- 
girl who came next in line. 

“Tf she isn’t, she’s giving a good imi- 
tation,” replied the red-haired beauty ad- 
dressed. “I’m glad her eyes aren’t pis- 
tols. She’s staring straight at us!” 

“Right you are!” said Mae. “This 
isn’t her exit, but I believe she’s headed 
for it, just the same.” 

“Let me get by here,” choked Vara- 
nanni, staggering heavily into the group 
of showgirls while they still spoke of 
her. “I’m going to faint, and this whole 
act to get through!” 

“Tt’s a pity she hasn’t an understudy !” 
Mae’s lips curled into a sarcastic smile. 
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“Look at her hanging to that bunch- 
ight standard for support, and Rianna 
not ten feet away, just dying to be 
called on. Will she give her a chance? 
Not on your life!” 

And, indeed, Varananni did seem to 
ave accomplished a marvelously quick 
recovery when next she came on the 
stage. A stout and aggressive brunette, 
she sang with all her usual determined 
vigor. When the curtain call came at 
the end of the act, she was the last to 
remain in view, bowing and smiling. 

“Temperamental stuff,” sniffed Mae 
in disgust. “Italian and all that, when 
she’s Scotch to the bone and as hard- 
shelled as a turtle.” 

It was not until the grand finale of 
the “Revue” was in progress that the 
wide, mechanical smile again left Va- 
rananni’s lips, but though flying signals 
of distress, she held her ground. When 
she had made her exit into the wings, 
however, where Blondella’s lovelorn 
warblings were supposed to die away in 
the distance, she frantically motioned to 
Rianna. 

“Sing! Sing! I can’t!” 

It was a thankless task—that of being 
merely a voice offstage—but the under- 
study gave it instant and apt attention, 
concluding the stanza so nearly in the 
manner of the prima donna that no one 
in the audience suspected the change of 
singers. 

“You're all right, little girl!” Mike 
Leary remarked from his stand near the 
switchboard. ‘“There’s good stuff in 
that voice of yours. Too bad you 
couldn’t have had a real try at the part.” 

It had not been the sort of oppor- 
tunity she had looked forward to, but 
Rianna smiled brightly. 

“Thank you, Mike. The crumb 
tasted good. Maybe I'll have a whole 
loaf some day, if I don’t lose my nerve 
in the meantime.” 

She was about dressed to go home 
when word came that Epstein, the or- 
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chestra leader, was waiting outside to 
speak with her. 

“I’ve just been talking with Vara- 
nanni,” he said, “so I have news for 
you. The doctor she sent for—he lives 
right around the corner—has ordered 
her to quit the cast and go to Atlantic 
City for a ten-day rest. She hates to 
give up, but she has to. Great chance 
for you, Rianna!” 

“T go on to-morrow, you mean ?” 

“Of course. Aren’t you the under- 
study ?” 

“Yes, but I’ve looked forward to it 
so long that I—well, I can hardly realize 
that it’s going to happen—at last.” 

“You’ve never had anything but a 
halfway rehearsal with the orchestra,” 
began Epstein, “and I suppose w 

But Rianna waved the suggestion 
aside. 

“Why, I could almost sing the part 
backward, if I had to! To call a re- 
hearsal for me would be just a waste of 
time. Of course, I’m sorry Varananni is 
ill, and I know I’m to give up the part 
as soon as she wants it, but—I can 
hardly wait for to-morow to come. Oh, 
Max!” 

A certain ecstatic nervousness took 
Rianna to the theater, the next evening, 
an hour earlier than usual. A solitary 
stage hand gaped at her in surprise. 

“Nobody’s here yet,” he explained, as 
she made for Varananni’s dressing 
room, “S’matter with your clock ?” 

The understudy gave a happy little 
giggle. 

“Nothing. I came early to see about 
some costumes, that’s all. The ward- 
robe mistress said I was to fake along 
with Varananni’s stuff for this evening 
because there wasn’t time to-——” 

But the stage hand had already disap- 
peared into a region of marble pillars 
and dangling ropes. The future Blon- 
della with difficulty restrained an undig- 
nified impulse to run after him and 
pour the news of her happiness into his 
prominent, but unknowing ears. 








Varananni’s first-act gown was a 
frail, ruffly thing of rose-colored organ- 
die, garlanded with tiny gilt daisies. 
Rianna had to pin in the waistline to 
adapt it to her own girlish slenderness 
of figure. She was delighted to observe 
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fortune, the advent of a prayed-for op- 
portunity, could do for one! 
long years—Rianna would be twenty 
her next birthday—had folded their 
tents like the Arabs, and as silently 


Seven 


stolen away. 

Surely that was not the orchestra tun- 
ing up already! Not so soon! Won- 
deringly she turned from the pleasing 
picture in the glass to listen. Why, 
yes it was! Yet it could not be time 
for the overture. But then, it might be, 
after all. The hours fly by so quickly 
when a girl is happy. With a little 
laugh, she began to practice the manner 


The temptation was too strong for the daughter of Jim Alden to resist. Her small fist shot out. 


how well she looked in it. Her appear- 
ance was se absurdly childlike it amazed 
her. What the long looking-glass gave 
back was apparently a little miss of thir- 
teen or thereabouts, dimpled, radiant, 
with shadowy, golden hair, and inno- 
cent, sparkling eyes that had never 
known the shadow of sorrow or suffer- 
ing. This, then, was what a little good 


of her entrance upon the stage, and the 
prescribed “business” of Blondella. 
Then, again, she stopped to listen. The 
orchestra was not tuning up belowstage, 
as usual, but out in front instead. 
Now they had begun the prelude to 
Blondella’s opening number. A _ re- 
hearsal, after all! How could she have 
so misunderstood Epstein? Well, luck- 
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ily he wouldn’t know the difference— 
she was there on time! 

Through the darkness of the wings, 
and toward the full glare of a bunch- 
light, Rianna found her way, and, in 
the middle of a clear stage, came face to 
face with Elsie Pierce! 

“T beg pardon,” Rianna mumbled in 
surprise. “I didn’t know any one—that 
is—I thought they were waiting for 
me.” 

She looked down at Epstein. Of a 
sudden he had stopped the music and 
seemed busily engaged in mopping dust 
or perspiration from his face. 

“Waiting for you, Miss Alden?” Ex- 
aggerated surprise marked Elsie’s ut- 
terance. “For me, I think you mean. 
I didn’t happen to be on hand last eve- 
ning, but I’m sure you must have had 
full credit for the little that you did. 
I’ve been expecting for some time to 
take Varananni’s place. I ordered this 
gown from Snickson especially for my 
début in the part.” She threw back 
her long fur coat. Under it she was 
wearing a costume, rose colored also, 
but far richer than Rianna’s—the one 
Varananni had left behind in the dress- 
ing room. She wore no hat, and her 
chocolate-colored hair was gracefully 
and expensively coiffed high on her 
head. ‘And now, will you please start 
over again, Mr. Epstein? There’s no 
time to lose, you know.” 

But even after the music began, Ri- 
anna, stunned, stood still as stone. Mike 
Leary, emerging from the wings on the 
opposite side of the stage, came up to 
her. His face was very red, and he 
stammered when he spoke. 

“Didn’t you get that note I dropped 
for you in the mail box?” 

“No, I never get mail at the theater 
—so I didn’t stop to look.” 

“I’m sorry—but Mr. Hendry phoned 
that Miss Pierce had asked for the part 
and was to have it.” 

Rianna’s voice sounded to herself 
very calm, but somehow far away. 
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“I—thought—it was understood—I 
was Varananni’s understudy.” 

Those first few moments back in Va- 
rananni’s dressing room were what 
stood out most clearly, afterward, in 
Rianna’s memories of that evening. 
The sight of the girl in the mirror, the 
girl who had hoped to sing Blondelila, 
was very pitiful, somehow. She was as 
pale as if lifeless, and her eyes seemed 
to have sunk back in her head. 

And out there on the stage, Elsie 
Pierce was rehearsing triumphantly at 
the top of her lungs! The voice was 
better trained than Rianna had sup- 
posed, but it was thin, white, unsympa- 
thetic. 

The throat of the listener tightened, 
and she began to tremble. No, she 
would not be a coward and cry! Elsie, 
nor none of them, could make her do 
that. 

Presently she began to unhook the 
rose-colored gown, but at the second 
hook she stopped. The cheeks of the 
girl in the mirror had developed two 
crimson spots and the eyes were no 
longer expressionless. They narrowed 
and widened ; they glowed as if catching 
the beams of a mounting fire. 

“T can’t believe it!” the deposed un- 
derstudy burst forth to that other self, 
looking back at her. “Such a thing sim- 
ply can’t happen! It’s too unjust, too 
cruel! When she comes to chim this 
dressing room, I'll be waiting for her. 
I’ll appeal to her sense of honor, and 
she'll have to listen. She knows I’m 
the legitimate understudy!” 

Throwing herself into a chair, she 
gripped its sides, her feet set close to- 
gether, unconsciously assuming the atti- 
tude Jim Alden, ‘Knock-out Jim,’ had 
invariably taken when awaiting the sum- 
mons to meet an opponent in the ring. 

But it was only Mae Levingston who 
entered when she sprang up at the 
creaking of the door. 

“T just wanted to tell you, Rianna, 
that the girls know what’s happened, 











and that they’re all for you. I don’t 
think there’s one of them that wouldn’t 
like to see you put it over Elsie Pierce 
—even those no better than she is. 
Maybe it’s because most of ’em started 
out to be like you, in the first place, and 
even though they couldn’t last at it, hate 
‘to see you downed by a dame like Elsie. 
You see, it’s just as I said—it doesn’t 
mean a thing to be given an understudy 
in a rotten show like this. You don’t 
belong with such a bunch of pikers at 
all!” 

But Rianna was not in a responsive 
mood. 

“You're all awfully kind to me, Mae, 
and I’m grateful, but I don’t want to 
talk it over with you yet, nor to do any- 
thing but think. I’m waiting here to see 
Elsie Pierce. I can’t give up the idea 
of singing Blondeila to-night. Oh, 
maybe I’m crazy—but I can’t!” 

“You're crazy for sure, honey,” 
agreed Mae, but with sympathy. “El- 
sie’s around in front of the house now. 
She’s ordered them to take down that 
big colored picture of Varananni and 
put one of hers in its place. Of course, 
she’ll show up here though, later. She'll 
have to kiss the looking-glass before she 
goes on. She just hates herself, does 
Elsie!” 

“Rianna’s had a terrible wallop,” the 
chorus girls were informed when Mae 
returned to them, “but she’s still in the 
ring. She has a few things to get off 
her chest to Elsie before she’s through 
with her. If you once caught the look 
in her eyes, you’d swear she meant to 
do something nice and gentle to the 
harem queen, like tearing her limb from 
limb; but being Rianna a 

And meantime Jim Alden’s daughter 
waited. Right was on her side. Burn- 
ing, compelling words must come to 
her! Why did Elsie delay? The per- 
formance had begun, it would soon be 
time for Blondella’s entrance—and yet 
no sign of her! 

But Elsie was not alone, when at last 
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the door opened to admit her. A stout, 
florid man in evening clothes, and with 
the avid glances of one heretofore un- 
used to such surroundings, walked in 
beside her. 

Rianna arose, looking straight at El- 
sie. What she had to do would not be 
easy with the stranger’s curious eye 
upon her, but she remained unshaken 
in her resolve. 

Ignoring the presence of the chorus 
girl, Elsie allowed her gorgeous coat to 
slip from her shoulders. Her escort, 
with a fatuous smile, bent to whisper 
in her ear. She laughed understand- 
ingly. Then Rianna spoke. 

“TI beg your pardon, but I’ve been 
waiting quite a while to speak with you, 
Miss Pierce.” 

At a signal from that young woman, 
the man stepped outside. Flushed and 
imperious, Elsie turned upon the pre- 
sumptuous Rianna. 

“I’m surprised at you, Miss Alden! 
How dare you intrude upon me in this 
dressing room ?” 

“Because,” said Rianna steadily, “I 
belong here, and because . 

But she was not permitted to con- 
tinue. 

“Of all the impertinence!” Elsie, 
coming close, deliberately raised both 
hands and gave her a sudden shove 
across the room. “If you don’t know 
where you belong, I’ll take the trouble to 
inform you. It’s the chorus, and the 
chorus dressing rooms for you!” She 
came close again, thrusting her scorn- 
ful chin almost in Rianna’s face. 

The temptation was too strong for 
the daughter of Jim Alden to resist. 
Her smail fist shot out, catching Elsie 
squarely on the point of her jaw and 
landing her flat on the floor. 

Outside, the stranger gave an ex- 
pectant start as Rianna emerged, some- 
what tumultuously, from the dressing 
room, banging the door behind her. He 
had Elsie’s coat thrown across his arm 
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and was eagerly awaiting the advent of 
its owner. 

The understudy, wandering on aim- 
lessly into the wings, began to experi- 
ence a reaction of deep despair. Elsie 
must have recovered sufficiently by this 
time to arise and smooth out her dis- 
ordered plumage, but after what had 
happened, an appeal for justice, of 
course, would be worse than. useless; 
yes, even though. her impulsive action 
had been as great a surprise to herself 
as to the one who had provoked it. 
There was no chance whatever, now. It 
was all over—everything ! 

As she glanced again, miserably, to- 
ward the dressing-room door, she saw 
the stranger still waiting outside. And, 
suddenly, her heart gave a great bound 
—then another! Elsie had not yet put 
in an appearance, and Blondella’s cue 
not a second away! 

It was not his fault, as Epstein after- 
ward explained, that at sight of the fa- 
miliar rose-colored costume, the orches- 
tra should involuntarily proceed with 
the familiar Blondella music. Rianna 
was well launched into the opening 
number, in fact, before it began to 
dawn on any one what an astounding 
thing she was doing. But when Elsie, 
distraught, dashed pantingly on to the 
scene only to stand and stare helplessly 
at a Blondella singing gloriously in a 
voice no one had dreamed she pos- 
sessed, discord emerged sharply from 
the first violin; and when the infuriated 
damsel turned and dashed off again, 
tearing at her hair, acute hysteria mani- 
fested itself among the members of the 
chorus, while Mae Levingston, clasping 
her neighbor joyfully knocked her 
headdress askew, and cared not. 
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Rianna, continuing, was unconscious 
of the sensation she had created; ob- 
livious to the friendly smile and wink 
from the orchestra leader; unaware of 
the instant conquest of her audience. 
Oddly enough, her mind had flown 
back to a treasured old photograph in 
her top bureau drawer, disclosing a 
young athlete in fighting togs, one Jim 


‘Alden, now dead and gone—but who 


had been game while he lasted! And 
so she sang on and on. 


“Now, for the sake of my wife and 
seven children, don’t mention my name 
in this. See?” 

It was Epstein, calling Rianna up at 
her boarding house the next morning, 
not ten minutes after she had received 
a special-delivery notification from Hen- 
dry himself, that her services in the 
“Snow Palace Revue” would no longer 
be required. 

“T haven’t had a thing to do with it, 
understand?” went on the high-pitched, 
nervous voice of the leader. “But Fred 
Ruegen, the man who’s putting on ‘The 
Linnet and the Rose,’ was at the club 
last night after the show. He had hap- 
pened to drop in while you were pinch- 
ing that first number from Pierce. Say, 
he says you have the personality and 
the lyrical quality he’s been looking for 
all over New York. . Sure, I 
mean it! . No, don’t thank me. 
I just put him wise where to find you, 
that’s all. But I’m not to be known in 
this. Get me? Hendry will throw a 
fit when he finds he’s let a real voice 
get away from him, and into Ruegen’s 
hands at that! But you'll have some- 
thing better, little girl, so go to it—go to 
it! And good luck to you!” 
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Unfinished Business 


By Anthony M. Rud 


Author of “A Show for Eric,” “The Great Conspiracy of Silence,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. A. FURMAN 


Aftermath: a lovers’ quarrel and then Fate’s 
tangled threads in a story that is true to life. 


T was significant of preoccupation in 
Charles Harlen that he gave Vedder 
free rein coming into Cooney. The 

speedometer hand crept up past forty, 

forty-five, fifty. Then, from behind, 
sounded the raucous grr-aw-aw-aw of 
an electric horn. 

“A twin-six!” quavered Korenstein, 
smiling and shivering his delight at the 
unaccustomed speed. “Don’t let him 
get by!” 

Vedder grinned assent, and obeyed 
as well as he could. Jamming the ac- 
celerator flat to the footboard, he pried 
open the petrol valve, letting the cut- 
out roar its defiance into the dust of 
the roadbed. Fifty-five, sixty, sixty- 
one, sixty-two—— The car rushed 
forward, vibrationless even at its ex- 
tremity of speed. Another throaty squall 
from the car behind registered disap- 
proval of this move, but because the 
road was far too narrow to allow pass- 
ing at such a speed, the heavier ma- 
chine was forced to keep its place. 
After four miles, it fell back, the occu- 
pants unable to endure the cloud of 
dust. Still Vedder—and the bourbon 
he had consumed at Morrisville—drove 
on with the magnificent abandon of an 
intoxicated Apollo. 

It was the stock gambler, Block, the 


fourth occupant, who finally called for 
caution. 

“That — cord — on — the — right — 
front!” he shouted, spacing his words 
for distinctness. “Eleven—thousand— 
miles—already! If—it—blows—now!” 

Even Vedder’s inflamed brain caught 
the image conjured by these words. 
He released the accelerator, and the 
machine slowed down to thirty, the 
State speed limit. Almost in a second 
the twin-six, grasping an unexpected 
opportunity, tore up and past, the horn 
shrieking its exasperated warning. 

“T’d rather you would wait until 
we’re leaving Cooney to-morrow morn- 
ing,” observed Harlan in a quiet tone. 
“Then you have my permission to blow 
out all four tires going sixty if you de- 
sire.” Vedder’s eyebrows raised. In 
the back seat, Korenstein’s gold-punctu- 
ated smile faded, and he glanced inquir- 
ingly at Block. The latter shrugged his 
shoulders. Harlan was a fine chap on 
an outing trip, except that he was usu- 
ally too well aware of the probable con- 
sequences of speéding. He was a good, 
square man in a poker game. One 
never felt much like prying into his pri- 
vate life, however. Rumor had granted 
him his full share of marital unhappi- 
ness, yet not one of the three had heard 
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him refer to his wife except in terms 
of the utmost consideration. Even the 
lawyer, Korenstein, who had drawn his 
will, was not sure that, behind his calm 
mask of meticulous good-fellowship, 
Harlan was not fully at peace with cir- 
cumstances. Inwardly, all three were 
certain that they would have been glad 
of a greater intimacy with ‘him, yet 
Block voiced the full truth on one occa- 
sion when he said, “If it’s really that 
bad with Chick, you can’t help respect- 
ing him for keeping his mouth shut!” 
They respected him, only assessing 
against him half the reason for his lack 
of volubility, at that. 

The usual program at each of the 
stops they had made had been quite in 
keeping with the fact that the time was 
summer, and that the two weeks spent 
in Harlan’s car constituted the vaca- 
tion for each of them for a year. After 
dinner at the best hotel, the four rested 
a half hour. Then they utilized the 
car again. Each evening they drove 
about the streets, until they found three 
girls willing to accept cramped accom- 
modations in exchange for their com- 
pany and a spin in the moonlight—with 
perhaps a stop at an inn, with drinks 
and dancing, if this suited the chance 
partners. Harlan joined only to the ex- 
tent of driving the crowd. It was tacit 
agreement between the three bachelors 
that Harlan never was to be asked or 
urged even to come in for the riotous 
shimmy parties that often developed. 
There is nothing that men handle with 
gloves as carefully as a comrade’s con- 
science, where such a thing is known to 
exist. 

At whatever hour the girls left, the 
four adjourned to their rooms at the 
hotel. There they played stud poker 
until one or more was too sleepy to 
watch his cards. Then they retired. 

As they stopped before the Mansion 
House at Cooney, though, Harlan 
turned to the others. “I’m going to 
make a phone call before dinner,” he 
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announced quietly. “If I get hold of 
the person I am looking for, I’m afraid 
you boys will have to play poker this 
evening. I’ll want the machine—alone.” 
His steady gaze did not shift. 

“Righto!” answered Block cheerfully, 
shaking his head with almost impercep- 
tible disapproval of Korenstein’s covert 
wink. “I’ve been aching to get back 
at Vedder for that ninety-five he took 
away from me at Sturgeon Bay. Will 
—will you join us later?” 

“About ten-thirty, probably,”  re- 
turned Harlan. “Thanks, fellows!” He 
led the way up the hotel stairs. 

“They all want their fun some time, 
eh?” whispered Vedder, as the door of 
the phone booth closed on Harlan. A 
faint sneer, as of the memory of the 
other’s occasional objections to his care- 
lessness, lay on Vedder’s lips. 

“Nonsense!” said Block shortly. “It 
may be a woman Chick’s calling, but 
I’d bet my last cent it’s not the kind of 
thing you mean. He’s clean, all the way 
through. Come on, let’s wash up for 
dinner !” 

The meal concluded, Harlan drew 
back his chair. 

“You'll excuse me now, fellows?” he 
asked, rising. 

“Surely! Best of luck, old man!” 
answered Block, plunging ahead with 
his interrupted exposition of a prob- 
lem in auction bridge. After ten min- 
utes he stopped, looking at the closed 
door through which the other had van- 
ished. “When Chick Harlan comes 
back,” he prophesied in an odd tone, 
“he'll either be much better or much 
worse company than we have ever 
known him!” 

Emerging from the hotel, Harlan 
looked about at the group of loungers 
on the piazza. A glance from the same 
position might have revealed an appar- 
ently identical group nine years previ- 
ously, yet the man could not discern 
familiarity in a single face. It had been 
that way with the town. Every build- 
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ing was known to him; it seemed that 
scarcely a cow shed had been erected 
in his absence, yet because of new paint 
or dilapidation all seemed strange. 
Even the group of college buildings 
above on the hill appeared closer to- 
gether and more chilly in their isola- 
tion. Harlan felt no thrill of love or 
veneration for his alma mater; up there 
the place looked more like a prison now 
than an assemblage of halls in which 
he had studied and planned. The whole 
town had so long been the unuttered 
symbol of a horror in his mind that he 
could no longer feel himself a part 
of it. For nine years Cooney had been 
a part of him—and he had come for the 
purpose of loosing and breaking the 
hold. 

He dismounted from his place at 
the wheel, let himself through the iron 
gate of her aunt’s home, walked across 
the short stretch of cement walk, and 
mounted the two stairs to the stoop. So 
little here was changed. The wild- 
grape ‘tendrils still hung in leafy pro- 
fusion from the lattice above the en- 
trance. The white paint was spotless, 
as upon the last day he had called. 
Even the brass street number, bent a 
trifle by the impact of some heavy ob- 
ject, still canted to one side. Vainly 
he attempted to picture Laura as she 
must appear now in thaturity. He could 
see her only as the slim, wistful girl 
who had kissed him, unasked, at the 
moment of his leaving. In his note- 
case he still carried the letter she had 
sent in response to the announcement 
of his marriage. “All ‘happiness to you, 
dear man,” it had said. “May you 
never be denied your greatest want!” 
He had thought over that letter often 
since his trouble with Esther, and the 
review had brought many disquieting 
convictions—and a deep-seated horror 
at himself that had made him more 
charitable than just with Esther. 

Aunt Clarice opened the door. Her 
face, dead white, as always, except for 
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the merry brown eyes, now was framed 
in hair in the last stages of bleaching 
from gray to white. 

“Charlie!” she cried with the quick, 
impulsive warmth of the old liking un- 
dimmed. “I’m so glad to see youl 
Come right in. Laura will be over in 
a few minutes—as soon as she gets her 
dishes finished. Matt’s up at Madison. 
He’ll be sorrier than words to miss 
you!” She chatted cheerily on, taking 
Harlan’s cap and leading him into the 
littered living room, where she gave him 
his old armchair beside the reading 
lamp. 

The chair was wabbly now. It 
creaked beneath his weight, but Har- 
lan felt a comfortable sense of relaxa- 
tion just in sinking into its worn cush- 
ions. This was more of a homecoming 
than he had expected; somehow the 
unaffected, intimate custom of these 
people in accepting a friend straight into 
the heart of the family had always be- 
fore seemed odd to him. Now he felt 
the genuineness of his welcome, and 
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was ashamed. How differently Es- 
ther’s aunt would have acted under the 
same circumstances—or Esther herself ! 
He would have been looked upon as a 
pariah, one to be hated cordially and 
shunned for all time. 

Aunt Clarice curled up on the chaise 
longue by the window, tucking her feet 
up under her like a schoolgirl. 

“Now, Charlie, you just begin at the 
beginning !” she commanded. “Tell me 
all about yourself, and those darling 
babies I’ve heard about!” 

Harlan moved with a certain uneasi- 
It would be hard to talk to this 
cheery woman who took happiness for 
granted. 

“There’s really not much to tell,” he 
began lamely. “I have done as well as 


ness. 





















“They all want their fun some time, eh?” whispered Vedder, as the door of the phone 
booth closed on Harlan. 


I had any right to expect—better, I sup- 
pose.” 

“You stuck to the ministry ?”’ 

“Heavens, no!” Harlan smiled in 
spite of himself. “I went to the theo- 
logical seminary just two months, and 
then I got out. I found that I was cut 
out to be an infidel, I guess. I dis- 
agreed with nearly everything I was 
supposed to believe and preach. Be- 
sides—well, I guess I was not tempera- 
mentally inclined toward self-denial. I 
went into business. 

“Dad left me a little stake, and I 
bought a water-filter company. The 
business was unexciting, but it had pros- 
pects. I have succeeded in placing my 
filters in two-thirds of the office build- 
ings in the Chicago Loop. Last year I 


o 


started New York and Minneapolis 
branch offices, and these are getting 
along first rate. Besides that business, 
I started a towel-supply company in 
Chicago. That has been going four 
years, and is growing speedily. You 


see, I am essentially tame all the way. 


through !” 

Aunt Clarice smiled mischievously. 

“T never could imagine you in the 
pulpit, Charlie,” she observed. “Not 
that you aren’t a good talker; but if 
you were up there, I’d be expecting you 
to start stumping for Teddy any min- 
ute instead of sticking to your sermon! 
I suppose”—and she lifted her eye- 
brows—“that you have outgrown your 
ideas on money matters, too. The three 
thousand a year that you planned to 
make eventually doesn’t look so large 
now, does it?” 

Harlan shook his head, smiling a 
little wryly. The amount would no 
more than settle for Esther’s dresses 
now. 

“I was a trifle conservative,” he ad- 
mitted. “Money isn’t worth as much 
now, though. And besides, the chil- 
dren take a lot.” 

“Oh, yes!” beamed aunt Clarice. 
“Both boys, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, twins. Six years old the eighth 
of next October. I think they’ll start 
to school in the fall, if the principal will 
let them. By the way, you haven’t told 
me anything about Laura.” 

The faintest shadow of a cloud 
crossed the woman’s face. 

“Well, I don’t think Laura’s husband 
—you know she married Jean Weath- 
erby, the osteopath—is doing well, 
though Laura never says anything. 
They had to leave that bungalow out 
by the lake, though, and take the shanty 
down past the delicatessen. You re- 
member the one—where the Cunning- 
ham tribe used to live when you were 
in college?” 

Harlan remembered, and shivered a 
little. He had known Weatherby also, 
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a thin, bowed youth much given to play- 
ing three-cushion billiards at the col- 
lege rooms. Even in those days the 
stamp of a lack of ambition had been 
on his nondescript face. 

“I’m very sorry to hear it,” he an- 
swered, conscious suddenly of the stiff- 
ness that had crept into his voice. 
“Laura deserved better.” 

“Yes, she did—and does!” admitted 
the woman frankly. “I think perhaps 
that’s she now, just passing the cor- 
ner. When she comes, I am going to 
let you two talk over old times. Mrs. 
Bly has some dress patterns she wants 
to show me.” With his eyes fastened 
on the figure just then coming under 
the arc light, Harlan was not conscious 
of the fact that aunt Clarice stepped 
out of the room. He rose and, as 
Laura came up the steps, he opened 
the door and went out to meet her. 
There, in the dusk of the hallway, he 
found her hand, pressed it an instant, 
and then led her inside to the light. 

She spoke first. 

“Chick!” she cried, a slight tremble 
in her voice. “I—I’m—I was so sur- 
prised! Whatever brought you up here 
to the country again?” 

Harlan looked at her a second before 
replying. She was beautiful now 
where before she had been merely 
pretty. Her clothes—the pitiful best, 
without doubt—were shabby, but she 
seemed taller than before. Her eyes, 
always magical to him, now were spar- 
kling in their violet depths with a con- 
test between thorough gladness and re- 
straint. Like the trout pools of the 
Saguache range, he said to himself, 
knowing that years before the identical 
thought had occurred to him. He 
thought that her hair was not so at- 
tractive as it had been, and then he real- 
ized that it was not marcelled as was 
that of all the women he had known 
for a long time. Her throat and the 


suggested curve of breast was that of 
a lovely woman—so different from the 



























flat-chested, little-boy figure of the 
Laura he had known! Then he had 
cared for her without realizing the pos- 
sibilities of after years. 

“I have come to Cooney just for a 
few minutes in which to talk to you, 
Laura,” he replied slowly. “Won’t you 
come in with me, or would you prefer 
to drive out in my car?” 

“Well—if you have your machine, 
perhaps » 

He saw she did not know what he 
might have to say, and the presence of 
aunt Clarice disturbed her. Two min- 
utes later he lifted her into the seat 
beside him, started the motor, and 
whirred out of the town and on to 
the smooth State road the four had 
traversed that afternoon. 

Cutting down the motor until it drove 
just smoothly on high gear, he faced 
halfway toward her. 

“T know, of course, that you are mar- 
ried, Laura,” he began. “Soam I. You 
need not be afraid that I shall P 

“Such warnings are unnecessary, 
aren’t they, dear?” she questioned, and 
he felt, rather than saw, the involuntary 
start as the last word left her lips. “Un- 
necessary between us who know each 
other,” she continued bravely, ignoring 
the cause. 

“T did not come up to make love to 
you,” he went on, “though, of course, 
that is the plausible aspect to an out- 
sider. I came to make a sincere apol- 
ogy—and something of an explanation, 
if one can call it that. An apology for 
a hurt that is nine years old, that has 
rankled in me probably more than in 
the heart of the one I hurt. 

“My companions who are now up at 
the hotel,” he continued, “think I am 
cold and nerveless. I just want to say 
to you, Laura, that in time a crust of 
cooling will form over a caldron of 
white-hot steel. Here”—and he touched 
his breast with the palm of his hand 
—‘I am not the man they knew. I am 
not the man any one knows—any more, 











Unfinished Business 


at least. The wish expressed in your 
last letter to me has not been fulfilled. 
My greatest wish has been denied once 
and for all. I am responsible. I came 
expressly to tell you—not knowing 
whether or not it could cause you a 
certain grim satisfaction—that I never 
have been happy since I—I broke with 
you.” 

She was silent a full minute, watch- 
ing the tenth-miles slide slowly across 
the face of the odometer reel. 

“Tt took me seven years to believe it, 
Chick,” she said then. ‘Jean had asked 
me to marry him many times before. 
He—he is the only man who ever asked 
me that. I wanted some one to love 
me, and something to love—children. 
The first ” She shrugged her 
shoulders without looking up. “I have 
not yet given up hopes of children.” 
She leaned forward a little more, twirl- 
ing the stem-wind button of the dash 
clock. “Chick, why did you write me 
that letter?’ she cried suddenly. 

“That is the story I am here to tell,” 
he answered soberly. “There is no ex- 
cuse. From the bottom of my heart I 
beg your pardon, Laura! Let’s start 
there with the explanation. 

“You had been in California, and had 
taken the north way homeward, stop- 
ping at Banff and Lake Louise. If you 
will recall, I just then was establishing 
my filter business. Before taking that 
up, I had wanted more than anything 
else in the world to come on, join you 
at Lake Louise, and travel home with 
you and the folks. Do you remember 
how impatient you were when I told 
you I could not come?” 

Laura inclined her 
speaking. 

“You.stayed a full week at the lake. 
Each day you wrote me—and do you 
remember the details of those letters? 
Johnny Moyer had met you in my 
stead. I hated and despised Johnny!” 

“So did I!’ she admitted, her voice 
strained and queer. 
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“Don’t leave me, Chick!” she implored. 


“You never said so,” he answered. 
“T didn’t know. All the while you were 
writing me about the beauties of the 
places, and how you and Johnny went 
everywhere, danced—oh, that you could 
accept him as a substitute for me 
simply made a madman out of me for 
a time! Then, when you decided to 
stay at Banff, and wrote that you would 
consider my coming a test of my love, 
I went out of my mind for a time, I 


“Good or bad, I don’t care!” 


think. I wrote right back the letter 
you received—and you never answered. 

“T couldn’t!” she said, quietly now. 

“T see that,” he agreed bitterly. “It 
was my fault alone. I’m blaming only 
myself and the perversity of my pride, 
which could force me to build a cyst 
around you in my heart and mind and 
throw myself into a life I did not want 
to lead. Men are consummate fools, 
and I’m a prime representative !” 























“And the walls of that—that cyst en- 
dured?” she asked. 

“No!” he answered with abruptness. 
“A year—two years. I married—you 
know when. Esther never really loved 
me! She hated me from the moment 
she found out she was going to be a 
mother. She never has so much as 
kissed either Lawrence or Eddie!” 

“Lawrence!” breathed the woman, 
lifting her head. 

“Yes! He would have been named 
Laura if his sex had been different! 
Both lads have been taken care of by a 
nurse always. We call the suite we 
have in a big hotel on the north shore 
ourhome. Esther divides her time be- 
tween dancing her health away and win- 
ning it back at sanitariums. She tries 
every sort of fad remedy for ills that 
are nine-tenths fancied and one-tenth 
the real results of dissipation.” 

“She should call in Jean!” remarked 
Laura, with her first hint of irony. 
“His practice is almost wholly in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, among women he 
meets socially. He says that, anyway.” 

“I see.” Harlan’s voice was quiet, 
but if there had been light enough from 
the dash lamp, the woman might have 
noted an odd half smile that hovered on 
his lips just then. “You say he often 
comes down to Chicago?” 

“Yes.” Laura was no longer vindic- 
tive, yet her voice held an accusation. 
“He goes away for a week at a time, 
and puts up usually at the Barrington 
or Prince Henry.” 

“And yet you do not look prosperous, 
particularly.” 

“No. I never go with him. We 
scarcely manage to get along. Jean has 
to dress always according to the latest 
fashion in order to be accepted by his 
clientele. What remains is not much.” 

Harlan nodded. Swinging the car in 
a half circle suddenly, he stopped, re- 
versed, and turned about. Then he re- 
leased his hold on the wheel and swung 
squarely toward Laura. 





“My fault has spoiled both our lives 
so far, dear,” he said, speaking rapidly 
and dropping his hand over hers, where 
it lay on her knee. “I want you to take 
to yourself right now whatever poor 
recompense it may be to know that I 
have never ceased to hate myself nor 
to love you! Do you remember the 
day I came up from Indianapolis? I 
was sent as junior delegate to my fra- 
ternity convention there. The night 
just before the final banquet—when the 
business for which we had come was 
finished, and nothing but entertainment 
remained—I deserted, and took the 
train up to Milwaukee. You met me 
for lunch. We went to the Palm Gar- 
den, and then to a matinée. The songs 
of that silly musical comedy haunt me 
yet! It was Cecil Lean in “Bright 
Eyes.” That evening I came out with 
you and we walked by the lake. That 
was the happiest day of my life!” 

“And mine!” she responded simply. 

A grimace of pain crossed his face, 
but left it quickly. 

“And now, I shall say just this much, 
Laura. Until—well, for a time, I shall 
see you occasionally just as a friend, 
like now. May I?” 

She lifted brimming eyes toward him, 
smiling assent. 

“Then”—and his voice was hoarse 
with repressed emotion—“I want you to 
know that for the sake of my own con- 
science and my boys, I could not ask 
anything more than waiting from you— 
even if I dishonored you that much in 
my thoughts. If anything ever breaks, 
Laura, dear—and I have become rather 
accustomed to making things break for 
me instead of against me—I shall come 
up here and give you a chance to refuse 
to be my wife!” 

Her head bowed forward in her 
hands. Holding himself sternly in 
leash, Harlan started the car with a 
rush. On through the night they sped. 
The few miles to Cooney lasted only a 
little more than so many minutes. 
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“I came back quickly,” he explained, 
as he assisted her to alight before her 
aunt’s home, “because with you I am 
not as trutstworthy as I thought.” She 
drew close, delaying the last step from 
the running board. 

“Don’t leave me, Chick!” she im- 
plored. “Good or bad, I don’t care!” 

“T do!” he replied, forcing her wrists 
from his shoulders. “This is not the 
end for us—nor the real beginning. 
Won’t you wait?” 

“Yes!” she breathed, a smile light- 
ing her face with something better than 
desire. 

Ten minutes later Harlan strode into 
the hotel room, where Korenstein, Ved- 
der, and Block were seated at the table, 
the center of a blue haze of cigar smoke. 

“Back already?” inquired the lawyer 
lazily, dropping one card before each of 
the players. 
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“Yes,” said Harlan, and only the 
shine in his eyes betokened the exulta- 
tion in him. “By the way, Vedder, I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

“How?” Vedder was engaged in 
equaling a stack of blues thrust forward 
by the lawyer, but Block was watching 
closely, an odd expression in the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

“I’m going to buy a new tire before 
we start to-morrow. We'll throw away 
that old right-front veteran. And then” 
—and his eyes glinted grimly—“I’m go- 
ing to drive the rest of the way myself. 
Probably I won’t exceed thirty miles an 
hour, although I’m in a hurry!” 

While the others looked up blankly, 
Block extended his hand. “I’m more 
glad than I can tell you, old man!” he 
said, the sympathy in his eyes penetrat- 
ing Harlan’s amazement and meeting 
understanding. 


AT BREAK O’ DAY 


N the cool o’ the dawn, when the skies grow red, 
And the grasses are whispering wond’rous things; 
In the sweet o’ the dawn, when the elms o’erhead 
Are stirring their boughs like wakening wings; 
’Tis the time for a dream of love, they say, 
At the break o’ day, at the break o’ day! 


In the flush o’ the dawn, when a shy bird calls, 
High in his nest above the world; 

In the gold o’ the dawn, when the first beam falls 
Like a dart, by the sun in his glory, hurled; 

Tis the time for singing love’s roundelay, 

At the break o’ day, at the break o’ day! 


In the hush o’ the dawn, where the dews lie bright, 
There’s a pathway calls to a mystic land; 
In the lure o’ the dawn, ere our dreams take flight, 
We are happy, nor seek to understand 
If Love shall guide for a little way, 
At the break o’ day, at the break o’ day! 
L. M. THoRNTON. 
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Mamma’s 
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By Rachel Barton Butler 
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The Diverting Comedy from Harvard’s 


“English 47” which won this year’s prize 


offered by Oliver Morosco. 


N afternoon in late October 
O there arrives at a hotel in the 
hills of Massachusetts a motor- 
ing party of travelers. Mrs. Orrin, an 
imaginary invalid, is attended by her 
young daughter, Eve, and her senti- 
mentally intense friend, Mrs. Marchant. 
With them Mrs. Marchant’s ego- 
tistical son, Henry, to whom the two 
mothers have succeeded in engaging 
Ive. The marriage is to be a sort of 
ceremony to consecrate their own life- 
long friendship. Eve is a slender girl 
of eighteen, softly pretty, but very pale, 
with eyes unnaturally bright. She is ob- 
viously on the verge of a nervous break- 
down. While Eve is attempting to 
make her mother comfortable in the 
bedroom, Mrs. Marchant enters the sit- 
ting room of the Orrin suite to find her 
son pacing restlessly about. 

Mrs. Marcuant: Henry, dear, did you 
speak to the proprietor about the extra pil- 
lows? And that dear Grace might have to 
have all her meals in her rooms? 

Henry: I did, mother. 

Mrs. MarcuHant: I have the strangest 
feeling! It’s as if something terrible were 
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Ida St. Leon as Eve and Effie Shannon * 


as Mrs. Orrin. 


going to happen. My feelings are an infalli- 
ble guide. Poor Grace! I have a terrible 
premonition that she is going to be ill. 
Henry: Mrs. Orrin will be delighted to 
be ill if you'll just speak to her about it, 
mother. 
Mrs 
mean ? 
HENRY : 
am. 


MarcHANT: Henry! What do you 
Mrs. Orrin is no more ill than | 
It pleases her to think she is ill and 
thereby absorb the energy and attention of 
every human being in contact with her. Mrs. 
Orrin is a monstrous example of the hypo- 
chondriac. 

Mrs. MarcHant: Henry! You are my 
only son—but Grace is my lifelong friend! 
I can’t let even you bring such an—an accu- 
sation against her. How long have you felt 
this way? ‘ 

Henry: About two years, I should say. 
That's the length of time we've been travel- 
ing with them, isn’t it? 

Mrs. MarcHant (tragically): My son! 
This is terrible! And on the very brink of 
your approaching marriage! Think of Eve! 
Poor Grace’s head is so bad! This light 
will be too strong for her. Close the shut- 
ters, Henry. 

Henry: Eve had them opened, mother, so 
that the room would be bright for Mamma. 

Mrs. MarcHant: Young eyes like Eve's 
can’t know how delicate pain can render a 
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weary head. (Henry closes shutters.) 
That’s better. My son—you are soon to be- 
come a member of Grace’s family. I might 
even say you are soon to become her son. 

Henry: In law—there’s a distinction. 

Mrs. MarcHant (fervently): Let there 
be none. That’s what I want to say. Be to 
Grace what you really are—a perfect and 
devoted son. And to be that you must un- 
derstand dear Grace. 

Henry: I think I understand Mrs. Orrin. 

Mrs. MarcHant: No, my son. You can 
never feel the pangs of a mother. 

Henry: Possibly not. 

Mrs. MarcHant: Nor what pain these last 
days before Eve’s marriage have meant to 
her. She is giving Eve up—forever. 

Henry: Mrs. Orrin plans to live in the 
same house with us, I believe. 

Mrs. Marcuant: Ah! You can’t under- 
stand! (Sighing deeply) Well, life must go 
on, whatever befalls. I must take off my hat. 
(Exits.) 

Eve (hurrying in, with smelling salts and 
pillows) : Will you help Mamma in, Henry? 
She thinks she’ll try this room for a while. 

Henry (with outstretched arms): Eve, 
my darling: 

Eve: Oh! Who closed the shutters? 

Henry: Mother had them closed. Eve, do 
you realize that I haven’t kissed you since 
yesterday ? 

Eve (absently): Haven’t you, Henry? 

Henry: Kiss me, dear. 

Eve (doing so without much warmth): 
Of course, Henry, we made such an early 
start—and in the machine all day—— 

Henry: And others with us! I love 
my mother—I’m all she has. I (swallowing 
hard) love your mother—she is soon to be 
mine, too. But, Eve, to be alone—just you 
and I! 

Eve (wearily): Yes, Henry. 

Henry: Only a month—and there will be 
no separation—no moment we must share 
with others—no time when we shall be apart! 
To call you—my wife! I cannot believe such 
happiness awaits me. “Forsaking all others, 
cleave only unto him so long as ye both 
shall live.” 

Eve: It’s a very long promise, isn’t it? 

Henry: Long! Don’t you wish it were 
longer—for eternity? 

Eve: If you'll open the shutters, Henry— 
Mamma tires so when she has to wait 

Henry: Everything tires your mother, ex- 
cept having you hang over her, kissing and 
petting her. If it comes to fatigue, J’m 
tired of never having you to myself for an 
instant without a howl from your mother. 








Eve: Henry! You know how delicate 
Mamma is! You're cruel! Every doctor 
we've ever had has said—— 

Henry: Every doctor you've ever had has 
been a fashionable toadier who's found out 
what your mother wanted to have and has 
let her have it—from brain fever to floating 
kidney! The one doctor in Kalamazoo who 
was poor enough to tell her the truth, you 
dismissed at his first call. 

Eve: He was not a competent physician. 
To dare to speak so to Mamma! Please, 
Henry, try to understand her. 

Henry (grimly): I do understand your 
mother. You yourself look a great deal 
sicker than she does. 

Eve (nervously): If you'll get Mamma, 
Henry, I’ll open the shutters. 

Mrs. Orrin enters on Henry’s arm. 
She is a frail, slender woman, with the 
wan but determinedly cheerful smile of 
the accomplished invalid, a sentimental- 
ist, with a voice of honeylike sweetness. 
Eve and Henry settle her upon the 
chaise longue. 

Mrs. Orrtn: Ah! What a _ charming 
room! Too bad of me, Eve, little daughter, 
to spoil our perfect trip with one of my 
headaches! 

Eve (tenderly): You haven't spoiled it, 
Mamma darling. 

Mrs. Orrin: How patient all of you are 
with me! I had hoped not to intrude even 
one of my headaches on yours and Henry’s 
happiness. I wanted no cloud to darken the 
sunshine of these lovely, tender days before 
your marriage. (Smiling sweetly upon 
Henry) You are very good to me, Henry. 

Henry (sourly): Not at all, Mrs. Orrin. 

Mrs. Orrin: You are your mother’s son, 
Henry. Who could dream of anything but 
gentleness and kindness from dear Judith’s 
boy? Do you see my salts bottle anywhere, 
Henry? Was there a little tea in the ther- 
mos, Eve dear? Thank you, Henry. How 
sweet you are! 

Henry: Not at all, Mrs. Orrin. 

Eve: There is only a litth—let me make 
you some fresh! 

Mrs. Orrin: No, no! That will do—just 
a swallow—my poor head! Does it seem 
cool in here to you, Henry? 

Henry: No, Mrs. Orrin, I can’t say that 
it does. 

Eve: Dear, are you chilled? Henry, dear, 
there’s a knitted shawl on the bed 

Mrs. Orrin (taking tea): Thank you, Eve, 
love. Now kiss me. Just around my shoul- 
ders, Henry, dear. How patient you are! 
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Henry: Not at all, Mrs. Orrin. 

Mrs. Orrin: What a son you will be to 
‘ ' 

Henry: Not at all, Mrs. Orrin. 

Eve: Dear, you’d better not try to talk for 


a little. 


\Ins. Orrin: (leaning back and closing hei 


‘s): Perhaps you are right, my pet. Ah! 
face contracts as if with pain.) The 

nie 

Eve: Too much for your poor head? I 

pened the shutters because | thought it 


Eve Orrin (Ida St. Leon) 


Mrs. Orrin (Effie Shannon) 


Eve: You'll call him at once, Henry? 

Henry (savagely): At once. (Noting 
Mrs. Orrin’s closed eyes, he stoops to kiss 
Eve. ) 

Mrs. Orrin (calling softly): 
daughter ! 

Eve (running to her): Yes, Mamma. 
(Henry gives one look of smothered wrath 
and disappointment and departs.) 

Mrs. Orrin (kissing Eve and gazing 
fondly at her): My baby! How can I give 
you up—even to Henry? These weeks 


Eve, little 


be- 





Henry Marchant (George Le Guere) 


Mrs. Orrin: Too bad of me, Eve, little daughter, to spoil our perfect trip with one of my headaches! 


would be more cheerful. Will 
them to, Henry? 

Mrs. Orrin: Ah, my little weight-of-the- 
world-on-her-shoulders! You're too good 
to me. Kiss me! The coming back here to 
the scene of my early girlhood! The sight 
of the place—so familiar and yet so strange! 
This headache—this nervous collapse—it is 
only the result of too great happiness. 1 
suffer—but I suffer an ecstasy! Kiss me! 
Henry, dear, have you called the doctor? 

Henry: Not yet, Mrs. Orrin. 


you draw 


fore your marriage have been exquisite pain 
to me. I have been happy, but very sad. 
Henry loves you, Eve. 

Eve (soothing her): 
do. 

Mrs. Orrin (weeping): No, no! 
could love you as I do! 

Eve (distressed): Darling, I know. Now 
I’ve made you cry. Please—please—you'll 
make your head so much worse! 

Mrs. Orrin (bravely): There! The storm 
is over. Kiss me! (Exits into next room. 


Not more than you 


No one 
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Mrs. Marcuant (Katherine Kaelred): It did not take them long to find each other. Just a short trip to 
California—moonlight and youth—and you knew where your hearts were, did you not, dear children? 


Henry returns to report that the doctor is 
out on his afternoon calls.) 
Henry: I left word it was urgent. 
will try to reach him somewhere. 
Eve (with an anxious sigh): Ill be glad 
when he comes. When she’s worn out she 
always looks so pale and little. 


They 


Henry: She’s only tired. If it comes to 
that, you look a great deal paler to-day. 
Are you quite well? 

Eve (nervously): Oh, yes, Henry, quite. 
Only—the past few weeks everything seems 
to make me cross. 

Henry: I've noticed you’ve been irritable. 
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Eve: Oh, have I shown it—with Mamma? 

Henry: Oh, can’t you forget your mother 
for one moment? We have few enough of 
them alone. 

Eve (timidly): Henry—if you can—get 
along without holding my hand 

Henry (stifiy): Pardon me. I did 
not know I was forcing my caresses upon 
you. 

Eve: Please don’t misunderstand. It’s only 
that I’m nervous. 





Henry: You worry foolishly over your 
mother. 
Eve: Oh, perhaps I do. But she’s all I 


have, Henry! 

Henry (lartly): 

Eve: But 
know. 

Henry: I’m beginning to believe you love 
your mother more than you love me! When 
|. kiss you after twenty-four hours of what 
might as well be complete separation, your 
eyes are on her door and your ears are 
listening for her. When I talk to you about 
our very marriage vows, you are wondering 
if she needs another pillow! 

Eve: Henry, she loves me! And it is 
more than just love. She wants me every 
moment. (Mrs. MARCHANT enters.) 

Mrs. MARCHANT (tensely): How is your 
mother now, Eve? J shall be so relieved when 
the doctor comes. She has frailer 
day by day. 

Eve (alarmed): 
you, think so? 

Henry: Really, mother, I’ve thought Mrs. 
Orrin looked unusually well. 

Mrs. MarcHant: Young eyes don’t see 
as eyes tried by grief and suffering do. Per- 
haps we have been too happy, Grace and I. 
One short month and we shall see our fond- 
est dream come true: her daughter and my 
son joined in the holiest of earthly ties. 
What if one of us—Grace or I—should have 
to go first (Henry turns away.) 

Eve: Oh, Mrs. Marchant, please! 

Mrs. MarcHANT: My dear, we are but mor- 
tal, and after my anxiety for your mother 
the past month, her indisposition to-day 
seems perhaps foreshadowing. (Shaking her 
head) Young eyes don’t see! (Eve, thor- 
oughly alarmed, tries to restrain her tears. 
Mrs. Orrin enters and embraces her.) 

Mrs. Orrin: There, there, little daughter, 
you're tired. Judy, dear, I heard your voice 
and had to come in. Except for the pain I 
always carry with me, I’m almost well. 
Years of suffering have taught me to endure. 

Mrs. MarcHAant: Dear Grace! 
you are! 


Haven’t you me? 


you're not my mother, you 


k »ked 


Oh, Mrs. Marchant, do 


too, 





How brave 
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Mrs. Orrin: Eve, little daughter, you're 
pale. We ought to have some roses in those 
cheeks for Henry. 

Mrs. MarcHant: Remember, dear, you 
must take added care of yourself now—for 
Henry’s sake. 

Mrs. Orrin: Let Henry take you for a 
walk. Make her go, Henry. 

Henry: It is never my desire to make Eve 
do anything, Mrs. Orrin. 

Eve (pleadingly): Not till the doctor 
comes, Mamma! I’m going to find the co- 


logne for your head and wrists. 
Mrs. Orrin: No, dear little drudge, you 
mustn't. (Playfully) Henry, I fear you are 


learning that “a daughter’s a daughter all 
the days of her life.” 

Mrs. MarcHAnt: Look, Grace, what I’ve 
brought you! (Producing a tiny, scarlet ivy 
leaf) I gathered this from the self-same vine 
that climbed to our window when we came 
back here each autumn to school. It had 
crept to my sill, and only the wire screen 
kept it from running into my room to greet 
me. When I tore it from the screen, its 
little hands clung tight. I thought: so Grace 
and I have clung through all life’s changes. 

Mrs. Orrin (her eyes filling): Oh, Judith, 
it seems only yesterday! And all our lives lie 
between ! 


Mrs. MarcHAntT: Life, Grace, life! Well, 
we have lived! 
Mrs. Orrin: We have lived. We have 


known the crown of a woman's life—we are 
mothers! I remember how stirred to my 
depths I was when you wrote me God was 
sending you a little life. 

Mrs. MarcHant: You 
know. 

Mrs. Orrin: Five years I had to wait— 
before my little Eve came. Oh, Judy. to 
work on the little clothes for them! Then 
they came. How soft and round and pink 
they were! 

Henry: Great heavens! 

Mrs. MarcHant (pensively): Henry was 
a beautiful baby! 

Henry (explosively): Mother! 

Mrs. Orrin (fondly drawing Eve to her): 
Here is my baby still, Judy. 

-Mrs. MarcHant: It did not take them 
long to find each other. Just a short trip to 
California—moonlight and youth—and you 
knew where your hearts were, did you not, 
dear children? (HeENry’s speechlessness is 
evidently of a profane nature, while Eve's 
is limp and supine.) 

Mrs. Orrin: And now, dear Judy, perhaps 
—not so long—we shall work on tiny gar- 
ments—together! Yours and mine—our 


were the first to 
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Doctor JANSEN (Robert Edeson): Now. Mrs. Orrin, we must set about 
mending these nerves of yours. First of all, | am going to prescribe 
the simplest remedy | know—rest. 


(A knock at the door, and Doctor JANSEN 
is admitted.) Doctor Jansen? I’m Mrs. 
Orrin. This is Mrs. Marchant, doctor. And 
this is my daughter, Eve. 

Doctor: And my patient? 

Mrs. Orrtn: I am your patient, doctor. 

Doctor: But I understood the call was— 
urgent. 

Mrs. MarcHant: Grace, dear, we'll leave 
you. (An-xiously) Take good care of her, 
doctor. She is my lifelong friend. You 
cannot know how dear she is to me. 

Mrs. Orrin: Judy, dear, come in later—if 
the doctor will let me see people. Henry, 
you'll come by and by for my little Eve 
and make her leave me for a walk? 

Henry: That is as she wishes, Mrs. Orrin. 

Mrs. Orrtn: How little you know her! 
It’s never as she wishes—the darling !—but 
as I wish. Dear Henry! (With disarming 
sweetness as the doctor looks at his watch) 
Doctor! We're detaining you! (HENry 
follows his mother out of the room. Eve, 
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fluttering about her 
mother, goes out for 
a coverlet.) She is 
my treasure, doctor. 
I know you must have 
guessed that already. 
I live my life in her. 

Doctor (dryly) : So 
[ see, Mrs. Orrin. 
Pardon the question, 
but is she quite well? 
| mean she has not 
had a recent illness? 

Mrs. Orrin: Eve! 
She has never been ill 
in her life. She has 
been my constant 
care since God gave 
her into my arms 
(Eve returns.) The 
doctor is asking if 
you have been ill, pet 
Fancy ! 

Eve (tensely) : | am 
never ill. I am wor 
ried about my mother 
(With a_sob- she 
buries her head in tl 
coverlet. ) 

Mrs. Orrin: There, 
there, love! 

Doctor (briskly): 
Oh, that won't do! 
Bless me, we’re going 
to have your mother 
fairly walking about 
in this mountain air 
of ours (EvE goes 
out, drying her eves.) 

Mrs. Orrin: The child is so intense. 
Sometimes I think our love for each other 
is an agony. 

Doctor (grimly): 1 am quite prepared to 
believe that, Mrs. Orrin. Now, my dear lady, 
what can I do for you? 

Mrs. Orrin: How many physicians have 
asked me that question, and how recurringly 
difficult I find it to answer them! 

Doctor (feeling her pulse): Motoring all 
day would readily account for your fatigue. 
Pulse is good. 

Mrs. Orrin (anxiously): Doesn't it miss 
a beat? How strange! Doctor Schell al- 
ways finds it misses a beat when one of 
these collapses is on me. 

Doctor: You have Doctor Schell in town? 

Mrs. Orrtn: Yes. Ah, there is a man who 
has given his life to the understanding of 
just such women as I! He is the only one 
who has ever really understood my case. 
How many times has he said to me: “Dear 
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Mrs. Orrin, you live too intensely.” And I 
have replied: “Can you deaden a heart too 
aware of the joys and sufferings of others? 
Can you cure me—of life?” 

Doctor: How is the appetite? 

Mrs. Orrin: Fitful—always fitful. When 
my emotions are stirred, my appetite goes. 

Doctor: You have been under a nervous 
strain for some length of time? 

Mrs. Orrin: For the past three months I 
have suffered—exquisite pain. My daughter 
—my little Eve—is soon to be married. 

Doctor: You do not approve of her choice 
of a husband? 

Mrs. Orrin: Oh, how little a man can read 
a mother’s heart! She has chosen the one 
man of all the world who would have been 
my choice. But can you not guess what it 
means to me to give her to another? To 
share the sweet intimacy of her daily, hourly 
presence? Doctor 
Jansen, I have lived 
in her since her first 
breath. I have been a 
widow since she was 
a year old. All that 
was denied me in my 
early wifehood I have 
poured into living in 
my motherhood! She 
is more than my 
daughter—she is the 
heart of me. Every 
beat of her pulse | 
can feel is’ mine. 
When she goes from 
me to another, one 
part of me will die. 
a=. 

Doctor (inserting 
thermometer under 
her tongue): Please 
pardon me—just a 
moment. Now, Mrs. 
Orrin, we must set 
about mending these 
nerves of yours. And 
first of all, I am go- 
ing to prescribe the 
simplest remedy | 
know. Rest. Abso- 
lute rest and quiet. 
No one in your room 
—particularly not 
your daughter. (Mrs. 
ORRIN tries to protest 
around the thermome- 
ter.) No conversation 
that will tend to ex- 
cite her—I mean you 


up for life to Henry Marchant? 
more, you’re an inhuman fool! 
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—above all, rest. (Removes thermometer, 
which shows normal temperature.) 

Mrs. Orrin (disappointedly): Nothing to 
take? 

Doctor: Oh, yes, indeed! You shall have 
something to take. There will be a nerve 
tablet every half hour—unless you are sleep- 
ing. Light nourishment at six—a powder at 
eight. 

Mrs. Orrin (relieved): Thank you. I 
thought there must be something to take. 

Doctor: Now may I suggest that you re- 
tire—at once—while I’m still here? And will 
you send your daughter to me for—instruc- 
tions? (Mrs. Orrin rises as tf hypnotized 
and goes into the bedroom. Eve enters, and 
the doctor attempts to relieve her anxiety for 
her mother. In a notebook she takes down 
his instructions, while he observes her trem- 
bling hand and nervous exhaustion.) 





Mrs. Bunpy (Amelia Bingham): Then you mean to leave her to be caged 


What’s 


Doctor Jansen, you're a fool! 
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Doctor (quietly): Miss Eve, may I ask you to return to your room? 


Eve: You're sure it’s not serious? 

Doctor: I’d stake my professional repu- 
tation on it—it is not. (Crossing to the win- 
dow) Have you noticed we are paying our 
devotions to you with a glorious sunset? 

Eve (wearily): It’s very lovely, isn’t it? 
But I don’t believe I care much for nature. 
Sometimes sunsets make me tired. 

Doctor: Really! Now I imagined you en- 
joyed that sort of thing. But you'll not 


deny our chapel spire does the proper thing. 
Lifts its head to Heaven against the evening 
glow, et cetera. 

Eve: That’s the chapel where I’m to be 
married next month. (Monotonously) That’s 
why we've come here. Mother and Mrs. 
Marchant learned their prayer book in that 
chapel. So now that—that—Henry and I 
are to be married, we came up here to crown 
their joy, they say, by being married here. 





it 


_ 
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Doctor (quietly): You will forgive me, I 
am sure, a professional question. How old 
are you, Miss Orrin? 

Eve: Eighteen. 

Doctor: Good heavens! You can't have 
been out of school long! 

Eve: I never went to school, really. 
Mother couldn't have me far from her, so 
there were governesses and lessons at home. 
Then we traveled—— 

Doctor: The Marchants were with you? 

Eve: Of course. 

Doctor: Miss Orrin, you must forgive me 
if I seem officious. But won't you let me 
give you something for yourself? You look 
jagged out. 

Eve: Oh, thank you, no. I am quite well 

-only tired 

Doctor: Then you won't let me prescribe 
for you? (Eve again refuses, politely but 
very firmly.) Well, then, I'll not keep you. 
Good night. (£.rits.) 


A little later Mrs. Orrin comes into 


| 
3 
\ a 
? 
: 
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the room to find her daughter at the 
window, gazing out at the evening sky. 

Mrs. Orrin: My darling! I startled you! 
Forgive me! (Puts her arms about Eve.) 

Eve (breaking away): 
ment ! 

Mrs. Orrin: Let us stand here together 
and watch the stars come out. Look! The 
evening star! How many times have I said 
“Star light, star bright,’ and made a wish 
for you, my darling! I have wished for you 
the only real crown of a woman's life— 
love, love, love! Dear, you are crying—I 
know how perfect joy can end in tears—— 

Eve (rushing past her in terror): Don't 
touch me—don’t come near me! (She 
throws herself on the floor, pounding and 
crying hysterically.) Go away, I can’t stand 
it—I can’t stand it—I hate sunsets—I hate 
the moon—I hate the stars—Oh, why, was 
{ ever born—why—why—— 

Mrs. Orrin (frightened, rushing to the 
door): Help! Some one come—the bell 


Please—just a mo- 





Henry: That outrageous scoundrel had the impudence to deny me speech with her, and swept her 
before him down the stairs and out! 
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where is the bell? Oh, Henry, Henry, come 
quick—go for the doctor at once, hurry, go— 
Eve, Eve, my baby—my baby 








In a sunny suite on the top floor of 
the hotel, completely isolated from her 
mother and her fiancé, and under strict 
orders from Doctor Jansen and _ his 
cheerful Irish housekeeper, Mrs. Bundy, 
who has been installed as nurse, Eve 
regains her health, meantime acquiring 
a mind of her own. Forbidden to see or 
communicate with Eve until her cure 
is complete, her mother, Mrs. Marchant, 
and Henry suffer in outraged dignity. 

Eve: Oh, I’ve been happy, Mother Bundy, 
these past few weeks! Perfectly, gloriously 
happy! After those first ten days in bed, 
of course. But now.I can do things—and 
go out each morning with the doctor on 
his rounds. I just sit in the sun and am! 
He’s a very remarkable physician, isn’t he? 

Mrs. Bunpy: Yes, my dear, he’s a very 
remarkable physician. 

Eve: Isn’t it strange, Bunny, that the doc- 
tor never married? 

Mrs. Bunpy: Never! 
child! Give him time. 

Eve: Oh, but he’s never going to marry. 

Mrs. Bunpy (dryly): So he tells me every 
time he meets an attractive woman. 

Eve: But the doctor’s never going to marry 
as a matter of principle. 

Mrs. Bunpy: Indeed he’s full of notions. 
What’s the principle for never marrying? 

Eve: He says there’s a strong prejudice 
against unmarried physicians. So he’s going 
to remain unmarried and succeed, too, just to 
put the damned public in its place. That’s 
not my “damn,” Bunny, it’s the doctor’s. 

Mrs. Bunpy: So I’m aware. I've broken 
him of many of his bad habits, but I haven’t 
succeeded in breaking him of swearing—yet. 

While Eve is dressing for her morn- 
ing drive, Doctor Jansen, in a talk with 
Mrs. Bundy, informs her that he has 
succeeded in gaining Mrs. Orrin’s con- 
sent to the postponement of his little 
patient’s wedding. 

Doctor: I told Mrs. Orrin it was not to 
he thought of. The only reason I didn’t tell 
the little girl was because I feared she might 
worry. The conditions that child has been 
living under are indecent. Her mother has 
fed on her—body and soul! It’s immoral. 
That ought to appeal to you. You're all for 
morality, Bunny. They snatched her from 


Good gracious, 
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the nursery and took her on a grand tour 
of scenery and rose gardens. And all there 
was at hand—was Henry! And Mamma 
urged Henry, and the little girl loyes Mamma. 
She’d have married that long-legged senti- 
mentalist to-morrow, if some one hadn't 
taken a hand. 

Mrs. Bunpby (after a pause): You're very 
much interested in this case, aren’t you? 

Doctor (laughing): Wrong scent, Bunny. 
I'm interested—purely scientifically—in Miss 


Orrin. She’s criminally and needlessly neu- 
rasthenic. 
Mrs. Bunpy: Has it occurred to you 


that Miss Eve might fall in love with you? 

Doctor (crisply): Rot! You're incurably 
romantic. Utter nonsense! 

Mrs. Bunny: Oh, I’m not implying it’s 
because of your hopeless attractiveness. But 
she’s young and inexperienced. Your cure 
of her has had certain romantic aspects. 
Being up here by herself the past month has 
left her little to think about but you. It 
could easily happen. 

Doctor (after a moment’s growing convic- 
tion): Hell! I beg your pardon, Mrs. Bundy, 
but—hell! That’s psychologically sound. 
(In growing alarm) Um old enough to be 


her father—but what difference does that 
make? To her I’m not an individual. 1l’m 
a reaction—a natural, logical reaction from 


Henry! If I had been the ashman, it would 
have been just the same. I don’t want her 
to fall in love with me! It’s got to be 
stopped at once. Why in hell Is there 
any woman on God's earth who will let a 
man enjoy an innocent, impersonal relation- 
ship with any girl-child and not want to label 
it with the sticky label of romance? (Defi- 
antly) You've spoiled every moment I shall 
ever have with that child. I feel as if I'd 
been dipped in warm molasses! (He stamps 
about savagely.) 

Mrs. Bunny: Dear, dear! 
you do take things! 

Doctor: Hard! I take a sheer delight in 
that little girl because I made her well. She’s 
my novel, my poem, my symphony, my sculp- 
tured masterpiece! If you saw this possibil- 
ity, why didn’t you speak of it before? 

Mrs. Bunny: I could hardly ask you to 
withdraw from a case. And I thought, on 
the whole, that humanly there couldn’t be a 
better arrangement. You need a wife badly 
—oh, yes, you do! The discipline of married 
life would take some of your notions out of 
you. And if I ever saw a case where a nice, 
wholesome husband was needed it’s Miss 
Eve's. I’ve watched the way things were go- 
ing with a good deal of satisfaction. 





How hard 
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Docror: My orders—and I have her mother’s sanction to see them enforced—are that she shall 
see no one without my permission. 


Doctor (in cold, quiet wrath): Have you? 
Then there are one or two things I would 
like to make clear. Miss Orrin’s wedding 
is only postponed because of her illness. I 
have neither desire nor intention of interfer- 
ing in any way with the Orrins’ and Mar- 
chants’ personal affairs. I must demand, as 
the nurse in charge, that you discourage any 
sentimental ideas concerning me. And as 
soon as possible I withdraw from the case. 


Mrs. Bunny: You mean to leave her to 
be caged up for life with Henry Marchant? 
Doctor Jansen, you’re a fool! What's more, 
you're an inhuman fool! (Eve enters gayly, 
while Mrs. Bunpy betakes herself on an er- 
rand up the street. It is a delighted patient 
who chatters breesily to Doctor JANSEN.) 

Eve (suddenly): Why did you put me up 
here all by myself, and shut Henry and 
Mamma away from me? 
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Doctor: I decided that 
you must control condi- 
tions. In order to do 
that, it was necessary to 
remove you from. all 
your old environment. 
You are nearly well, and 
you must control condi- 
tions. It’s a big burden 


to put on young shoul- 
ders, but it’s up to you. 
Live your own life, 
somehow. In the end 


that will be really help- 
ing your mother. And— 
your marriage will make 
a difference. 

Eve (sadly): Yes, I 
suppose so. It’s to-mor- 
row, you know. 

Doctor: Perhaps not. 

Eve (startled): You 
mean—— (Her breath 
catches in a sob.) 

Doctor: Three days 
ago I told your mother I 
thought it ill-advised to 
carry forward the plans 
for the original date. 
She put the matter en- 
tirely in my hands. I 
am quite sure you're not 
to be married to-mor- 
row. Will you pardon 
me, Miss Eve, if I seem 
intrusive—but—you are 
quite happy in the 
thought of your mar- 
riage to Mr. Marchant? 

Eve (simply): I am 
engaged to Henry. An 
engagement is as binding as a marriage. 

Doctor: But there are those who believe 
a marriage itself is in nowise binding. 

Eve: I could never believe that. It would 
kill Mamma. 

Doctor: I thought I made it clear to you 
that you must think independently of your 
mother. I guess I’d best be getting on. 
Will you come? (While the Doctor steps 
across the hall to see a patient, Eve turns 
to get her hat. And then, slowly and cau- 
tiously, Mrs. Orrin enters.) 

Mrs, Orrin (with outstretched arms): 
Eve, my darling! At last! 

Eve (retreating): Mamma! We promised 
the doctor not to see each other. 

Mrs. Orrin: What is your promise to a 
man you’ve not known a month to my humili- 
ation—my heartbreak? 


Eve: Mamma! Darling! I’m only trying 


Eve: Don’t touch me, Henry Marchant! 
Go away! 
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Don’t come near me. 
Go away! 


to do all the things he tells me so as to get 
well quick—for your sake! Don't 
see? 

Mrs. Orrin: I see plainly enough! A 
stranger has alienated my daughter from me 
—my only child—whose happiness has been 
my sole thought since the day she was born. 
Now my unhappiness, my heartbreak—means 
nothing to her! My cup is full of bitterness 
indeed! (She weeps.) 

Eve (struggling to control herself): Dar- 
ling—don’t cry! Please! All I want is to be 
well so I may be with you always. 

Mrs. Orrin: But you are well, Eve! I 
never saw you look so well and happy. All 
this without me. You have never been happy 
in your life before without me. Another 
has taken my place. I am only a lonely 
woman whose heart blood has been drained 
from her, and the sapping of that crimson 


you 








Mrs. Bunpy: 


And she has turned—as any human being not made of sawdust would—to the only 
soul who has ever entirely understood her—and you 
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a 


you—— Qh, you’re not aman! You're 


an emotional vivisectionist! 


flood has leit her a lifeless wreck! Oh, | 
understand—and the understanding is break- 
ing my heart! Well, let it break. I have not 
much longer to live—— 

Eve (crying): Mamma! No, no! 

Mrs. Orrin (clasping Eve in her arms): 
My darling, you’ll come back with me now, 
won't you? Let me have my last days with 
you! Ah, this will prolong them! Kiss me, 
dear! (The Doctor returns and sternly or- 
ders Eve out of the room.) 


Doctor: Now, Mrs. Orrin, what does this 
mean? 
Mrs. Orrin (bursting into tears): I—I 


spent a sleepless night. 

Doctor: Probably something you ate for 
your evening meal disagreed with you. 

Mrs. Orrin: Oh, how little you under- 
stand a sensitive nature! What has my stom- 
ach to do with a breaking heart? 

Doctor: What is breaking your heart now, 
Mrs. Orrin? 

Mrs. Orrtn: Henry—— 
—he doesn’t know 


He doesn’t know 
His heart will break 





—break! To-morrow—his wedding day- 
He doesn’t know it isn’t going to be 

Doctor: Mrs. Orrin, do I understand you 
did not three days ago explain to Mrs. and 
Mr. Marchant the necessity of postponing 
the wedding? 

Mrs. Orrin: It has been so difficult to 
explain, to make clear, to convey to their 
tender hearts why The right moment 
never seems to have occurred. And Henry 
has been so patient, so saintlike, in his wait- 
ing for his bride! I thought—Eve is so well 
now—perhaps, perhaps the original plan! 
Doctor, it is my birthday. I have always 
dreamed my only daughter should marry on 
that day! Can’t it be arranged—can’t the 
wedding go on as it was planned? Just the 
ceremony—here—in this room! No excite- 
ment, no wedding breakfast, anything you 
say—so long as the day need not be changed. 
Judith and Henry look upon the date set for 
a wedding as sacred. Doctor, please, please 
arrange it somehow, and spare me this final 
heartbreak! 
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Doctor: Mrs. Orrin, you are, of course, at 
liberty to do as you like in this matter. But 
I must tell you now that if you consider 
such a course | shall at once withdraw from 
the case. I cannot take the responsibility of 
Miss Orrin’s condition, if you consider put- 
ting her through her wedding to-morrow. 

Mrs. Orrin: But she goes out every day 
with you. I have never seen her look so 
well. She is radiant. 

Doctor: That is because she has been un- 
troubled. Mrs. Orrin, help me to help her! 
Let her live a few weeks more of healthy, 
happy, normal existence. 

Mrs. Orrin: How can I tell Judith—and 
Henry—poor Henry! His soul is like a sensi- 
tive plant—he will never understand! 

Doctor: Mrs. Orrin, do you love Henry’s 
soul—more than you love your daughter? 

Mrs. Orrin: Oh, no, io! My heart will 
break! 

Doctor: I must go 
now, Mrs. Orrin. Do 
I understand you de- 
sire me to remain in 
charge of Miss Eve's 


case, or shall | con- 
sider myself  dis- 
charged? 

Mrs. Orrin: Oh, 


I must have 
some doctor! 

Doctor: Then you 
will inform the Mar- 
chants of the post- 
ponement of the wed- 
ding? And you'll do 
so this morning? 

"RS. Orrin: Yes! 
Even if it breaks my 
heart! 

Doctor: Good! I 
shall tell Miss Eve of 
your decision. I want 
to take her with me, 
and I must be getting 
on at once. (Exits. 
Presently Mrs. Mar- 
CHANT enters.) 

Mrs. MarcHANT (re- 
proachfully): Grace, 
dear, why didn’t you 
tell me you were com- 
ing up to Eve's? I 
have looked for you 
everywhere! Henry’s 
gift for Eve has 
come! Grace, I can 
bear no more. 
(Weeps on Mrs. 
OrrINn’s_ shoulder.) 


no, no! 


div 


Mrs. Orrin: Judy, dear, your heart's too 
full. I know by my own poor heart. (Draw- 
ing her toward the door) Come, dear, below 
You know the doctor has forbidden her 
seeing any one. I myself am here only on 
sufferance, as it were. Perhaps—shan’t we 
go down? 

Mrs. MarcHAnt (tragically) : Grace! You 
are concealing something from me! Eve is 
not worse? Where is Eve? 

Mrs. Orrin: No, Judy. All is well. It’s 
only—we must see Eve one at a time, of 
course—and not excite her by any chance— 
as it were! Come down with me now, and 
later—later. 

Mrs. MarcHant: No! There is something 
here more than you're telling me. Grace, 
you are my lifelong friend—but, before all, 
I am a mother. Eve is Henry’s promised 
wife. What befalls her befalls him. He 











Mrs. Orrin: Am I losing my mind? Everything seems gray and far away, 
as in an evil dream. I seem to hear voices that say that Eve may withdraw 
her promise to marry Henry. 








Docror: Mrs. Orrin, I’m going to marry your daughter. Mrs 


Is a 


marvel of .patience and forbearance, 
and I must insist for him. Whatever has 
happened to Eve I must know. 

Mrs. Orrin: Judy, dear, I want to tell 
you—I want to explain 

Henry (striding in angrily): May I ask, 
Mrs. Orrin, if you are aware of Eve’s where- 
abouts at the present moment? 

Mrs. Orrtn: Oh, Henry, dear— 

Mrs. MarcHant: Grace, Eve is out with 
that medical person again! I—I—felt—and 
my feelings are 

Mrs. Orrin (weakly): The doctor says 
what she needs is fresh air and sunshinc 

Henry: And his society. I understood you 
were up here seeing Eve. I bounded up the 
back stairs, my joy mounting as I did. On 
the second landing I collided with Doctor 
Jansen, conducting clandestinely down a 
back stair—my promised wife! And when, 
in my joy of seeing her, I addressed her, 
that outrageous scoundrel had the impu- 
dence to deny me speech with her—and 








swept her before him down the stairs and 
out! 


And he has the effrontery to assert 
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that he acts with your 


authority, Mrs. Orrin. 
Does he, or does he not? 

Mrs. Orrin: Oh, 
Henry! Oh, Judith! 
Please try to  under- 
stand Oh, how can 
I! How can I! Try to 
understand when | tell 
you the doctor thinks—— 

Henry: | don’t care 
to hear what the doctor 
thinks! 

Mrs. Orrin: Oh, my 
heart will break! I can- 
not outlive this day! 
(Eve rushes in.) Eve, 
oh, Eve, I thought you 
had gone! 





Eve: I came back fot 
my gloves. Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Marchant. 
Good morning, Henry. 
(To Mrs. Orrin) . The 
doctor expected you to 
be down, dear 

Mrs. Orrin: I did try 
—I did! But I haven't 
-told them 

Eve: You mean you 
haven't told them about 
the postponement of the 
wedding ? 

MARCHANT (with 
awfitl 
what madness is this? 

Mrs. Orrin: The doctor says—he'll not 
answer for the consequences to her health, 
if Eve is married to-morrow. 


severity) : Grace, 


Henry: And you believed him! On my 
soul, Mrs. Orrin! 

Mrs. Orrin ( whimpering): He fright 
ened me. 


Henry: As he intended to! Eve, you must 
see that this charlatan is only playing on your 
mother’s nerves and credulity! You yourself 
have never consented to any postponement, 
have you? 

Eve: Only—only for a few days, Henry; 
perhaps it is best 

Henry: Have you gone mad? There’s 
nothing the matter with you now! This 
quack of a doctor is preying on you, and 
bleeding you of every cent he can make out 
of you. Well, I'm aman! He can’t befud- 
dle me! I do not consent to any postpone- 
ment of our marriage. You'll marry me to- 
morrow! (Doctor JANSEN appears.) 

Doctor (sternly): What is the meaning of 
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this? 




















Jansen. My son and I have come to make 
a call on his affianced wife. 

Henry: You have the effrontery still, I 
suppose, to say that Miss Orrin is suffering 
from nervous collapse? 

Doctor: She is suffering, Mr. Marchant, 
from emotional collapse—from just such 
strain as this scene, in a constant, if milder, 
form. 

Henry: And under the head of emo- 
tional strain you class her marriage to me 
to-morrow? 

Doctor: I do—most emphatically! 

Mrs. Orrin: Oh, Eve, darling! If you 
rest to-day, don’t you think you'd feel well 
enough to marry Henry to-morrow? 

Henry: Eve is going to matry me to- 
morrow, Mrs. Orrin. Be sure of that! 

Eve (to the doctor, wearily): Sooner or 
later—what difference does it make? 

Doctor (coldly): As you please, of course. 
I have no authority over you. Mrs. Orrin, it 
is evidently impossible for me to secure any 
results in this case. Therefore, permit me 
to withdraw. (Crosses to the door.) 

Eve (startled): No, no! (Starting after 


him) Please—I ask you 
Doctor: Under the circumstances you can 


hardly expect me to remain. Good-by. (As 
Eve realizes the doctor is deserting her, she 
begins to laugh hysterically, covering her 
face with her hands. The others implore 
her to stop, but her wild laughter increases.) 

Doctor (greatly distressed but angry): 
She’s hysterical. I warned you she was in 
no condition for a scene. Pardon me—it 
is very distressing to me—if you'll excuse 
me—— (He starts to go.) 

Mrs. Orrin: (desperately) : 
leave her in this condition! Do something! 

Doctor: Mrs. Orrin, if I take over this 
case again temporarily, I shall brook no in- 
terference from any one. I shall undertake 
it only on this condition. 

Mrs. Orrtn: Do what you like, only help 
her—help her! (Without ceremony the doc- 
tor drives them all out of the room.) 

Eve (her hands still over her face, whis- 
pering): Are they all gone? Gracious! I 
couldn’t have kept that up much longer. 

Doctor: What! Do you mean to say you 
were tricking? (Amused) Well, on my soul! 

Eve: I know it was mean to lie and 
frighten you all. But I won’t let them drive 
you away! It was the only way I could 
think of to make them let you stay! 

Doctor: Well, you've found a way to 
manage your family! Plenty of women have 
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You mustn’t 


used the method for yeats. Keep on using 
it. But my services are hardly required. 

Eve: Oh! Please don’t leave me! If you 
go, there'll be no one to stand back of me, 
no one who understands. I know I can never 
stand against them all alone. Until I knew 
you I never seemed to breathe free air. I 
never knew how warm and bright the sun 
could be. I’ve lived in a room where the 
shades were always drawn. I’ve always 
breathed air that was warm and stale and 
perfumed. I’ve been taken South in the win- 
ter, to be kept from the cold. I want to be 
cold—so cold I ache with it! I want clear, 
bright sunshine, so pitiless it stabs my eyes! 
I want to be hurt—I want to live—live—— 
(He lifts her from her feet and kisses her 
fiercely on ihe lips. Then releases her.) 

Doctor: I beg your pardon—I am—pro- 
foundiy—a damned! I don’t know—what 
possessed me—I shall not expect you to see 
me again. Good-by! (Jn very honest shame 
and confusion, he goes out. Eve stands as 
if petrified until Henry bursts in.) 

Henry: Eve, darling: 

Eve (sharply): Don’t touch me, Henry 
Marchant! Don’t come near me! Do you 
hear? Go away! Go away! Go away! 
(She rushes into her room and locks the 
door, while Henry stands gasping.) 

Later in the day, when Eve’s where- 
abouts cannot be discovered, “that high- 
tragedy queen,” Mrs. Marchant, goes to 
Doctor Jansen’s home in search of in- 
formation. But the doctor, whose own 
emotions have been much disturbed by 
the events of the morning, has been out 
all day and knows nothing of Eve’s 
disappearance. 

Mrs. Marcuant: Doctor Jansen, your or- 
ders in Miss Orrin’s case have been most 
peculiar, She has recovered rapidly—and 
yet you have continued to forbid her 
seeing her mother or her affianced husband. 
Miss Orrin will some day inherit great 
wealth. You are a country physician—it’s 
not hard to believe 

Doctor: Mrs. Marchant! 
suming to suggest—that ,I[-—— 

Mrs. MarcHaAntT: Just that! Do you deny 
that you desire her to break her engagement 
to my son? 

Doctor: I don’t deny that I hoped she’d 
break it. Because I have been quite sure that 
she didn’t love your son. What steps have 
you taken to find the child? 

Mrs. MarcHant: My son and I have spent 
two fevered hours searching the town for 


Are you pre- 
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her. I believe she is in this house! Oh, 
of course, you’re quick enough to deny it. 


Doctor: To satisfy you—— (Turning 
suddenly) No, I’ll be damned if I will! 

Mrs. MarcHANT: Exactly! Perhaps you 
will answer my son. 

Doctor (clenching his hands): I assure 
you, Mrs. Marchant, I should find it much 
easier to deal with a man. 

Mrs. MarcHANT (sweeping to the door): 
Very well! You shall deal with a man. 
And I know we shall find her—here! (Ex- 
its. Doctor calls Mrs. Bunpy.) 

Doctor: Mrs. Bundy, who besides your- 
self is in my kitchen? The bell rang while 
Mrs. Marchant was here. Who was it? 

Mrs. Bunpy: Why—why—lI suppose I’ve 
done wrong, but she’s so little and distressed 
—and you know how they drive her and 
hector her—poor lamb! She—she thinks— 
well, if you want to know the truth—she 
thinks you care for her. 

Doctor (groaning): Oh, Lord! 

Mrs. Bunny: Please—please don’t scold 
her! Wait till I speak to her—— 

Eve (from the doorway): Oh, don’t be 
sorry for me, Mrs. Bundy! I’ve been tak- 
ing the doctor’s medicine for almost a month, 
so one more dose 

Doctor: A nice position you’ve placed me 
in—the two of you! I’ve just told Mrs. 
Marchant that you were not in the house. 
I should have expected better judgment from 
you, Mrs. Bundy! At least more discretion! 

Mrs. Bunny (almost weeping): Discre- 
tion! Judgment! I don’t know why I 
thought you were flesh and blood! Upon 
my soul, I don’t! This child has come here 
worn out battling with herself and her fam- 
ily problems. She has no place to go, no 
soul to turn to. And you have been—kind 
to her—at least! And she has turned—as 
any human being not made of sawdust would 
—to the only soul who has ever entirely 
understood her—and you—you-—— Oh, 
you're not aman! You're an emotional vivi- 
sectionist! (Goes out, banging door.) 

Eve: I’m—I’m very sorry. I didn’t mean 
to come here when I left the hotel. I only 
wanted to think, but all day long they kept 
coming to my door. You—you have been 
very kind to me—always. This morning 
when you—you kissed me I thought—you 
cared for me—that way. Now, I see I was 
mistaken. Please forgive me. I'll go. 

Doctor: Listen to me, my dear. Perhaps 
you were not—zmistaken. (Eve turns to him 
with a little cry.) No—no—wait! Think 
just a moment of my point of view. How 
much respect do you think I should have 


for myself—if I asked you to marry me? 
You are eighteen. I am twice your age; 
You are straight from the schoolroom, You 
are even more immature emotionally than 
most girls of your age. They handed you 
over to Henry, and you played at a hideous 
mockery of something beautiful and sacred 
—to gratify an abnormal sentimentality in 
your mother and Mrs. Marchant, and soothe 
and feed Henry’s vanity. I have been—you 
say—kind to you. You were in sad need of 
kindness and understanding. How could I 
ever face you if I took you now? You 
don’t love me. Love wears a different face, 
my dear! Go live—and learn—and wait— 
and the man will come to whom you belong. 
You're going to live, and find how beautiful 
the world can really be. Some day you're 
going to love—and marry. Only wait—wait 
till you know! 

Eve: Oh, but I know now—— 

Doctor: Listen, my dear. Quite aside 
from what you know or feel—are you going 
to ask me to do something that will cost me 
my self-respect? That is what this would 
mean to me. Do you understand? 

Eve (with a great effort): I am trying to. 

Doctor: I am sure you do. Now I am 
going to call a carriage and send you back. 


On Mrs. Bundy’s motherly breast Eve 
sobs like a heart-broken child. 


Mrs. Bunny: The doctor’s only a bad 
boy. He thinks he’s grown up because he 
knows about people’s insides, but bless us, 
he doesn’t even know about his own! And 
he does so like to air his theories! But he 
had no business to scold you to-night. 

Eve: He didn’t scold me. He—he talked 
sense. He doesn’t care for me—that way. 

Mrs. Bunpy: Oh, tell that to the ma- 
rines! We'll bring him around. 

Eve: No, no! This is a matter that in- 
volves his honor. 

Mrs. Bunpy: Um—does it so? 


And then, Mrs. Bundy, searching out 
the doctor, takes him to task. 


Doctor: Now, Bunny, you keep out of 
this! How do I know she’s the woman I 
love? I want to think! I want to think! 

Mrs. Bunpy: Drat your thinking! Feel! 

Doctor: Feel! That’s a woman’s way! I 
don’t conduct my life according to my feel- 
ings. It’s the child’s future and happiness 
that count. This morning I kissed her— 
good and hard—and I jolly well enjoyed it! 
I’d like to be kissing her this minute. But 
I’m not going to be driven by a female con- 
spiracy into doing something not only dis- 











honorable, but the action of a cad! (Strides 
angrily out of the room.) 

Meantime Mrs. Marchant returns 
with her angry, outraged son, followed 
quickly by Mrs. Orrin. 

Henry: Eve! So you are here—my 
mother was right! Upon my soul! You're 
going to leave this house at once! 

Eve: I’m not coming until I say one or 
two things, Henry. ; 

Henry (crushingly): That will do! 
let me tell you something. 
as my future wife—— 

Eve: Just a moment, Henry. That’s one 
of the things I wanted to say. Since this 
morning, I don’t know whether I’m your 
future wife or not. 

Henry (loftily): You need not worry 
about that. I have already forgiven you. 

Eve: That’s very kind of you, Henry, but 
it’s not exactly what I mean. I don’t know 
now if I want to be your wife. 

Henry: You're going to marry me—be 
sure of that, Eve! And to-morrow you'll 
beg my pardon for this scene. Though I 
forgive you—even now. You are not your- 
self, 

Eve: Oh, yes, I am, Henry, 
for the first time in my life! 
self—myself! 


And 
It’s time that you, 


I’m myself 
Myself—my- 


Mrs. Orrin (rushing in hysterically) : 
Eve! Eve! Tell me—you were stolen 
away! Of your own free will you did not 


leave your mother’s breast! 
Eve: I came away of my own free will. 
Mrs. Orrin: Oh, this is the last blow! 
This wound is in my heart! (Sinks into a 
chair, closing her eyes.) 


At last it is made clear to the suffer- 
ing Mrs. Orrin that her daughter de- 
sires to break her engagement to Henry. 
And when the doctor, fairly pushed 
into the room by Mrs. Bundy, appears, 
Mrs. Orrin turns upon him. 


Mrs. Orrtn: Oh, I see it all now! It’s 
you—you who have estranged her from us 
all! That’s what you meant from the first 
to do; isn’t it, isn’t it? 

Eve: Mamma, please, please! 

Mrs, Orrin: Let a mother’s heart speak! 

Mrs. MarcHant: Very well, if you feel 
it must. But while it is speaking Henry and 
I shall wait outside. Come, Henry, 

Henry (to Eve): Remember! I’m not 
going to endure any more nonsense. You're 
going to marry me to-morrow. (To the 
Doctor) Understand, please, that only the 
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presence of my mother amdé my future wife 
prevents me from t ing you for a cad 
and a scoundrel! 
Doctor (suavely): Thank you. (Mars. 
MarcHant and Hewry exit in @ rage.) 
Mrs. Orrin: Eye, my daughter, come to 
me. Can it be? Do you love this man? 
Eve (protesting): Mamma! Don’t! 
Mrs. Orrin: Ah, then, you do—you do! 
That’s why you no longer love dear Henry. 
You've come to care for—him! 
Eve (looking squerely at the doctor): Yes. 
Mrs. Orrtn; The dream of my life is shat- 
tered. I am a broken-hearted woman at last! 
But I’ll not stand before my daughter's hap- 
piness. (To the Docror) Take her. I will 
resign all my dreams—as I always fLave— 


for her! Marry her—marry her! And let 
me die! I cannot survive this! 
Eve: Mamma! Listen to me! I—I prac- 


tically asked Doctor Jansen to marry me— 
and he will not have me. 

Mrs. Orrtn: Eve! What are you say- 
ing? Has he led you on, only to break your 
heart? Forgive me. I did not understand. 
My poor, poor darling, come to me. Your 
mother’s arms are always aching for you. 
Fold your crumpled wings on my breast. 
Broken-hearted women, we shall wander the 
world alone—just we two—always, always! 

Doctor: I'll be damned if I let you go like 
that! Listen to me, Mrs. Orrin. If I marry 
your daughter, I wish you to understand ex- 
actly what prompts me to do so. What 
she says is true. I declined to marry her 
earlier this evening. But what none of her 
pleadings could accomplish, you’ve managed 
to get away with in just two minutes. Mrs. 
Orrin, I’m going to marry her. Against 
my convictions, I’m going to marry her. 

Mrs. Orrtn: Oh, I thank Heaven, I do! 
I do! If she loves you! Are you happy, 
my darling? That’s what I really want. 
(Going to the door) I'll wait outside in the 
car. Oh, it will be so wonderful to have a 
doctor in the family! (Exits.) 

Eve quietly turns to the doctor and 
bids him good-by, with the announce- 
ment of her final decision to marry 
Henry to-morrow. The doctor is ut- 
terly taken aback at this sudden turn. 

Doctor: No, you shan’t marry Henry! 

Eve: Oh, yes, I shall! 

Doctor: Eve! Please don’t marry Henry! 

Eve: Why not? 

Doctor: Because—well—I love you! 

Eve (with a happy sigh): Ah! 

Doctor: You bold-faced—shameless—lit- 
tle darling! (He lifts her into his arms.) 
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The story of a man, two women, and a diamond ring. 


oo the pulsing darkness of the 
sleeping room pierced a quick finger 


of light. Then blackness again. 


But by the aid of this furtive illumina- 
tion the man’s supple fingers had picked 
out from the tray of jewels he held, 
one article—a ring with a large, glit- 


tering stone. 

The man placed the tray of jewels on 
the dressing table. He did not take 
time to return it to the drawer which 
he had unlocked to procure it. As he 
crept forward in the shadowless dark- 
ness, there was no sound except the 
regular breathing of a sleeper in a re- 
mote corner of the room. 

He felt for the casement screen with 
a faulty catch, where he had entered, 
glided out upon the porch roof, and 
left the screen open behind him, In 
another moment his tennis shoes were 
brushing the dewy velvet of the lawn. 

It was lucky for him that the street 
lamp had gone out at the corner, leav- 
ing the tree-shaded suburban drive in 
the total darkness of the starless sum- 
mer night. 

When he reached the pavement he 
struck an almost leisurely gait, which 
brought him soon to his destination. 

Meantime, he had removed the hand- 
kerchief which had partially masked 


his face. After consigning to its ample 
folds the ring, with its large stone— 
which, in the darkness, was merely a 
sharp-edged, adamantine protruberance 
—he tucked it within his shirt. 

He turned in at one of a row of 
houses which were small and close to 
the street. They were the new, cheap 
homes of working folk. The contrast 
to the ample lawns and architectural 
structures of the neighborhood he had 
just left seemed out of proportion to 
the short distance he had come. But 
the select homes of Woodland Drive 
only gained distinction from the futile 
encroachment of humble abodes which 
never would be able to bridge the gulf 
of its building limitations. Though 
Woodland was itself the precinct of the 
newly rich, it felt secure. 

The man attempted no stealth in en- 
tering his own home. Door hinges and 
floors creaked forth their shoddy new- 
ness. To him, coming in out of the 
moist, after-midnight chill, the place 
felt unusually small and close. From 
the bedroom off the living room he 
heard the restless stirring of his sleep- 
ing children. His wife spoke half in- 
coherently : 

“That you, Don?” 

He mumblingly confirmed his iden- 
tity while, in the darkness, he hastily 
undressed. 

“Must be awful late! 
you ?” 

Without replying, he fumbled his 
way into bed. 


What kept 
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His wife had doubtless been awake 
with the children. They were ailing 
and fretful. Almost immediately she 
resumed the regular breathing of sleep. 

The man lay awake watching the 
creeping dawn; listening to the clatter 
of milk carts and all the subsequent 
awakening noises of the city. Now and 
again he would start erect in bed, hav- 
ing been aroused from a half doze by 
some noise more acute than the others. 
A wagon had rumbled past the house, 
or some neighbor had abruptly opened 
or closed a window. 

Morning came. The red sun crept 
up and shone into the cottage, striking 
a glare from varnished woodwork and 
shoddy, new furnishings. The young 
man could not help noticing, in the 
strong light, how their possessions were 
scratched and marred. Even with the 
installment payments upon their home 
and its contents scarcely begun, things 
were growing shabby. 

Although they had been married four 
years, this was their first home. With 
two children they could no longer live 
in housekeeping rooms. Besides, his 
wife had grown discontented with that 
way of living, when all her friends 
were acquiring establishments of their 
own. 

When the sun’s unwelcome beam 
struck through the bedroom door, the 
young man sprang from his disordered 
bed. He knew he should be stirring if 
he was to reach the shop on time. 

He was shaving at a small glass sus- 
pended in the front window, puffing out 
his full lips and scraping away at his 
soft, boyishly rounded chin, when the 
pungent odor of burning toast dis- 
tracted him. He had started his break- 
fast on the gas plate. Hurrying to the 
rescue, he almost collided with his wife, 
who had preceded him to, the kitchen, 
heavy-eyed and clothed only in her 
night robe. As she stooped to dispose 
of the ruined toast, her shining black 
braids brushed her shoulders. 





“Bonehead!” she scolded drowsily, 
and then, as the older child began to 
wail in the bedroom, “You tend to the 
kids.” 

Little Margaret, blue-veined and 
whining, sat up to the table while they 
ate, crossly refusing her warm milk and 
grabbing at every forbidden dish. 

“T’ve just got to take her to see the 
doctor,” declared the wife, half chal- 
lengingly, “if she don’t come to her 
appetite pretty quick! It seems like 
this warm weather . 

“You can take ’em to the country— 
to visit the folks,” interrupted the 
young man, speaking huskily, as if 
broaching a forbidden subject, while he 
tried to meet, with noncommittal blue 
eyes, his wife’s look of sudden irrita- 
tion, 

“That’s straight, Edna,” he averred. 

The skeptical smile which gradually 
overspread her face served to empha- 
size the lines about her mouth. She 
was actually growing aged. 

“You got in awful late last night, 
Don,” she remarked, coolly ignoring the 
proposition as she rescued a fork from 
little Margaret’s reckless grasp. “What 
was the matter? What time was it?” 

The young man ate rapidly, almost 
strangling himself on intemperate 
gulps of coffee. 

“Don’t know nothin’ about the time,” 
he choked. “We always have to take 
stock the first of July, you know. But 
you get ready and take the children to 
see the folks. I ain’t jokin’.” 

She flung out an imploring hand. 

“Don’t tantalize me, Don,” she 
begged. “How would you keep up the 
installments and buy all the clothes I 
and the children need? Unless 
Oh, it can’t be, Don, that you could 
have realized anything on that worth- 
less stock!” 

Once more Don Hall tried to meet 
his wife’s searching look with noncom- 
mittal blue eyes. 

“And presents to take to the folks,” 

































she resumed disjointedly. “You know 
yourself, Kate Stanton always takes 
her mother a 

“Go ahead and get the clothes and 
the presents,” Don broke in doggedly, 
“and send me the bills, and say no more 
about it.” He almost upset a chair in 
hurrying around the table to kiss his 
wife and little Margaret good-by. 
“Didn’t we get a home of our own 
cause Kate Stanton got one? And now 
we’re goin’ back to visit the folks ’cause 
Kate goes, and we’re goin’ to have new 
clothes and presents! We'll show Kate 
Stanton!” 

“You talk absolutely crazy, Don!” 
Edna sprang up and ran after him to 
the door. “You know yourself you 
wouldn’t want me to go back home 
without I could do it right. You— 
you ” A half sob caught her voice. 
“If only you hadn’t made that foolish 
investment !” 

With the crying of both the children 
in his ears, like a plaintive echo of his 
wife’s reproach, Don Hall strode down 
the walk. He was soon out of earshot 
and out of sight of the squat little bun- 
galow with the July sun pouring down 
on its unshaded roof and baking the 
yellow clay of the dooryard, where 
nothing could be made to grow. 

He carried the picture with him—the 
sordid reality that had come to replace 
his vision of a comfortable home. And 
he must not be too hard on Edna. 
While, of course, she had a natural am- 
bition to keep up with Kate Stanton 
and her former friends, it was he who 
had allowed himself to be talked into 
investing the little one thousand his 
father had left him, in carbon stock. 

In the course of these moody medita- 
tions he reached the car line. As he 
rode downtown to the jewelry shop 
where he had a position as watchmaker, 
he tried in.vain to forget that he had 
concealed upon his person—Kate Stan- 
ton’s diamond ring. 
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On the couch in her own room lay 
Kate Stanton, a disordered heap of silk 
negligee and loosened red-blond hair, 
trying to compose herself for her cus- 
tomary afternoon nap. She could not 
sleep. She could not even relax. The 
entire forenoon had been spent in ex- 
citing conversations at the telephone, 
broken by no less excited interviews 
with detectives and newspaper men. It 
was all fruitless. Nothing seemed 
likely to bring back her costly diamond 
ring which had been missing that morn- 
ing from the jewel tray on the stand. 

That the robbery had been the work 
of a porch climber was evident from 
the opened window screen. It could 
not be explained why the thief had not 
taken the other jewels in the tray. He 
had left no clew by which he could be 
traced. 

The victim felt half ill with grief 
at the loss of her most valuable dia- 
mond. It had been to her as a scintil- 
lating headlight of wealth and power, 
and by far the most extravagant of her 
recent lavish purchases. She felt out- 
raged by the loss and furious with the 
police, who, it seemed to her, had 
shown such an apathetic interest in the 
robbery. Incidentally, she was half 
hysterical at the thought that a desper- 
ate burglar had been in her bedroom 
at night and had, doubtless, contem- 
plated murdering her in her sleep. 

A maid knocked obsequiously at her 
door. Although the door was standing 
open, the maid did not enter without 
her bidding. Mrs. Stanton took pains 
to impress her subordinates with the 
dignity of her new-found position. Of 
course, the servants knew, as well as 
Kate Stanton, that they were in most 
ways her superiors, but that did not al- 
ter their semblance of respect. 

“Put it on the dressing table,” she 
peevishly ordered the maid, when she 
found that the intrusion had been 
caused by nothing more important than 
the afternoon mail. She then turned 


her face to the wall in contempt of 
scented notes and invitations which 
usually afforded her the most delec- 
table thrills of the day. 

But her mind would not rest. 
As soon as the maid had gone 
downstairs, she sprang to her feet 
and flounced into the rosewood 
chair at her dressing table. 

It was absurd to hope that this 
mail, the five-o’clock mail, might 
bring some word from the police 
—even from the first detective she 
had called before breakfast that 
morning. But among the flimsy 
bills and thick, tinted stationery, 
she found a cheap envelope which 
piqued her interest. It bore noth- 
ing except her address. 

A patent-medicine sample, she 
decided, with a reaction of disgust, 
as, in tearing the letter open she felt 
something thick and hard inside. 
An irregular lump of twisted tissue 
paper dropped out upon 
the polished surface of her 
table. No letter, no card 
—not a word nor a scratch 
inclosed. 

Kate Stanton aid not 
possess a line of ancestors 
from whom to inherit the 
pet suspicions of the 























wealthy. Infernal contrivances 
and the doings of blackhands had 
no terrors for her. That wad 
of paper inspired her only with a 
listless curiosity as she began idly 
to untwist it. But presently she 
began to work with quickening 
fingers and a gleam of interest in 
her eyes. 

There was something concealed 
in its many wrappings—some- 
thing hard and circular. A ring 
—her ring—her own beautiful 
diamond ! 

A whirlwind of silk and lace 

and red-blond flying hair, she 
scudded across the room to the 
telephone. 
“Gimme Market, five six,” 
| she panted, lapsing into the 
careless dialect of her 
working-girl days. While 
waiting for the con- 
nection, she fondly 
—— thrust her finger into 






















“Gimme Market, five six,” she panted, lapsing into the careless dialect ot 
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the diamond ring and pressed it to her 
lips. 

“Is this the police chief? : 
I want to talk to the chief. 


Well, 
Bd ee. revo... 
Chief Dixon? Well, the ring 
—the—my —somebody—the burglar 

sent back my ai’mond ring! 
What? Oh, this is Mrs. Stan- 
ton talking—Mrs. Harry Stanton 
four two three six Woodland 
Oh, well”—impatiently—‘“just 
gimme time, why don’t you? ° 
Yes. Yes. W’y 
There followed, evidently in response 
to the chief’s exhaustive questioning, 
a repetition of all the details of the 
burglary, Mrs. Stanton’s waxing impa- 
tience blazing into indignation finally. 
“W’y, listen! I told you 
What’s that? W’y, you don’ t 
seem to believe . You mean 
to insinuate it was all made up about 
the robbery Just to get my 
name in the papers! Well, of all 
I don’t care,” she shot back at him 
just before she banged up the receiver. 
“T don’t care. I got my ring back, any- 
way, and that’s more’n you could ever 


do!” 


Three weeks away from city life, at 
home with the “folks” in Cedar Grove, 
had not vitally affected Kate Stanton’s 
aristocratic pose. 

“You can do things Socially in a 
small town that would queer you ab- 
solutely in Des Moines,” she admitted 
to her mother one day, between dabs 
of her powder puff, as she stood before 
a small, cheap dresser, preparing to go 
out. 

But it was apparent that Kate Stan- 
ton’s pending mission was inspired by 
something other than a democratic im- 
pulse. 

She had dressed elaborately in a fig- 
ured georgette gown, rich summer furs, 
and with more jewels than she would 
ordinarily have affected for afternoon 


wear on the street. She was going to 
call on her former chum, Edna Hall, 
who, with little Margaret and the baby, 
had also come to Cedar Grove to visit 
her. parents. 

Edna was expecting the caller. The 
shabby parlor had a dressed-up look. 
Everything had been scrupulously 
dusted and arranged to best advantage, 
with a few costly and incongruous 
knickknacks in the place of honor. 
There was a tapestry pillow for the old 
couch. The decrepit condition of the 
old stand was partly concealed by an 
artistic leather scarf, upon which was 
set out a glittering cut-glass bowl. 

Little Margaret and the baby, who 
had already lost their blue-veined, puny 
look, played on the worn rug, in their 
best embroidered frocks. 

Edna’s_ cordiality was 
overdone. 

“T didn’t bother to dress, since it was 
only you, Kate.” With profuse friend- 
liness she called attention to the gor- 
geous yellow crape lounging robe which 
set off her brunet vividness. “Mother 
says I’ll grow into this old thing if I 
don’t give it a rest.” 

Mother, who came bobbing in just 
then, stiffly dressed in her very best 
outfit, puckered her mouth and stared. 

“W’y, Ednie, I never said—it ain’t 
old!” 

3ut she got no further, for her 
daughter, ignoring the interruption, 
pleasantly talked her down. 

“We came to the country to take 
things easy—the kids and me—not to 
dress.” 

“T always stick to my old favorites,” 
agreed Kate Stanton dryly. 

“But Edna’s wrapper ain’t old!” 
The mother tried once more to flounder 
into the conversation. “It’s the fu’st 
time Ednie——” But her daughter 
precipitately changed the conversation 
from the d&ngerous topic of clothes: 

“Don’t it seem good to get away 
from the city, Kate?” 


somewhat 








“Indeed it does,” assented Kate in 
her best society tone. 

There was a constrained pause while 
Kate glanced estimatively about the 
room. > 

“Just see what Ednie fetched me 
from Des Moines,” exclaimed the 
mother, bobbing up from her chair to 
point out the new scarf and bowl, and 
also the tapestry pillow. “But I scolded 
her. I told her she oughtn’t to be so 
extrava 7 

“Mother! How absurd—those trifles 
—I didn’t have time to do any shop- 
ping. The kids, Margaret especially, 
were that cross I couldn’t do a thing 
to get ready.” She directed her glance 
to the immaculate children playing with 
their blocks on the floor. “Hadn’t you 
best to clean them up now, mother, and 
put them to sleep? They’ll be getting 
cross on our hands.” 

Gladly seizing this opportunity to 
rescue her grandchildren’s Sunday 
clothes from further desecration, the 
old lady coaxed the little tots from the 
room, while Edna settled back with a 
sigh of relief which included all three 
of them. 

“It’s the hardest thing in the world,” 
Kate was saying languidly, “to think of 
anything to please these mothers! 
They get so blasé with regard to pres- 
ents. Now, would you believe it—I 
brought mamma a little Oriental rug, 
the precise duplicate of one I got in my 
lib’ry, and she thinks it quite too shabby 
to put in papa’s den!” 

“That’s a shame,” returned Edna 
with effusive sympathy. “But I do 
think my mother could appreciate an 
Oriental rug—that is, if it was genu- 
wine.” 

Kate bit her lip, and changed the con- 
versation to the cost of summer furs, 
upon which esoteric subject she found 
Edna accurately posted. She then 
talked of ice and servant girls and other 
luxuries; of clubs, dinner parties, and 
cafés, and back again to ice and serv- 





ant girls—by all of which, she observed 


with inward rage, Edna remained in- 
solently unimpressed. If necessary, 
she could be more direct. 

“I did so want Harry to come home 
for a little rest,” she essayed, “but he 
couldn’t get away from business, The 
demand for carbon stock—it’s going 
big—the biggest ever—and you can im- 
agine how commissions count up, at 
twenty per cent!” 

Kate paused to note the effect of her 
boast, but Edna was not looking at her. 
She had taken a sudden interest in a 
truck that went rambling by the house. 

“Yes, a body can’t help making 
money these days,” drawled Edna tar- 
dily. “But Don doesn’t bother me with 
business details. I remember, though, 
he did happen to mention quite a pile 
he made out of—let me see, what was 
it?—common carbon—that’s what he 
said it was!” 

“You—-you must mean carbon com- 
mon,” corrected Kate unwittingly. 
“W’y, it hasn’t paid any div ” And 
then, extricating herself with a gasp, 
as the vivid color flamed through her 
careful make-up, “Of course, it will! 
Harry says it’s going to be the biggest 
ev But I didn’t know Don is 

“Oh, Don wouldn’t be stupid enough 
to bite on that stock,” retorted Edna, 
who had been coolly studying her floun- 
dering visitor. “He says it’s nothing 
but a fake. This other is something 
connected with his business. He’s dis- 
covered a way to change common car- 
bon—or carbon common, whichever it 
is—into refracted carbon—that’s what 
he calls it.” 

“Refracted car ” Kate checked 
herself, with an impulse to avoid fur- 
ther deep water, and rose abruptly and 
haughtily from her chair. The con- 














tending curiosity and resentment within 
her made the dignified leave-taking she 
attempted almost a disorderly retreat. 

What did Edna Hall know about the 
stock business, anyway? 


And how 

















- could any one make money out of re- 
fracted carbon—whatever that might 
be! 

She was piqued, not only by her for- 
mer friend’s assumption of affluence, 
but by the seattering evidences of lux- 
ury which seemed to justify the pre- 
tense. It could not be that Don Hall, 
a plodding repair man in a jewelry 
shop, had actually turned an idea into 
money. Inventors never make money. 
It took personality to promote any kind 
of scheme, and Harry always said that 
Don Hall lacked the personality. 

So irrepressible was her curiosity 
that she decided to stop at the jeweler’s 
on her way downtown. As a matter 
of fact, she ought to have her valuable 
diamond ring gone over, for she had 
noticed recently that the setting was 
loose. Incidentally, she would try to 
find out whether there really was any 
such thing as refracted carton. 

The proprietor of Cedar Grove’s 
jewelry and drug store combined, was a 
bald, arrogant old fellow with a for- 
eign accent and an abhorrence of cheap 
and shoddy goods which hampered his 
business in a rural community. His 
jewelry trade had, not flourished. 

Even Kate’s elegant diamond failed 
to impress him, as he deftly, but un- 
graciously, readjusted the setting and 
handed it back to her. 

“Is it good and tight now?” queried 
Kate, and then, nettled by this country 
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jeweler’s lack of admiring awe, she 
added : 

“It’s too valuable a di’mond to run 
the risk of losing.” 

“So—so-o ” The jeweler reached 
out his pudgy hand once more, took 
the ring from her, and examined it 
critically under the glass. 

Kate, appeased by the demonstration, 
looked on in triumph. But a gangling 
young clerk, who was occupied in the 
rear of the store, stared bulging-eyed 
as he noticed his employer’s red and 
puffy expression, which always be- 
trayed the detecting of spurious goods. 

“By the way,” she casually inquired, 
as she once more received her ring 
from the jeweler’s fat, noncommittal 
hand, “do they use refracted carbon in 
your business? What’s it like, any- 
way ?” 

The old man darted her a quick; ap- 
praising look out of cynically amused 
little eyes. 

“Refracted carbon? Vell, yes, ve 
should use it,” he admitted. “You 
might call a diamond that.” 

“Oh, I see!” It was Kate’s turn to 
be amused. “Well,” she smiled, draw- 
ing her summer fur about her throat 
and starting jauntily away, “well, any- 
how, I wouldn’t want to wear that 
kind.” 

“Don’t vorry,” snorted the old man, 
as the door closed upon his customer, 
“don’t vorry, you ain’t!” 
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standing Anne O’Hagan, on this broad canvas, paints a vivid picture. 


CHAPTER I. 

OU can’t think, Treadway,” said 
Miss Sally Treadway for the 
twentieth time in the two days of 

their journey, to her nephew, Treadway 
Holt, “how impatient I am to see your 
wife.” 

“Well,” admitted Treadway with the 
kindly drawl that sometimes did duty for 
humor with him, but with a kindling of 
the eyes as well, “I’m rather impatient 
to see my wife myself.” 

“Yes, but,” protested his aunt, as 
though, after all, conjugal impatience 
could be no match for hers, “you have 
already seen her.” 

“That only whets the appetite,” 
Tredway gravely assured her. “Anita 
is like a bad habit—she grows upon 
one. You'll be far more impatient to 
see her the next time than you are this, 
and so on and on.” 

Miss Sally gazed at him adoringly, a 
mist of emotion behind her glasses. 

“It is so beautiful,’ she said, low- 
toned and blushing, “that you are still 
her lover after all the years of mar- 
riage. Eight, aren’t they? Of course, 
it is not at all strange—she’s so won- 
derful. Do you know we subscribed 


to a clipping bureau for all the news- 
paper mention of her, sister and I did? 
It was one of the great pleasures of 
sister’s later years to read of our niece 
Anita’s importance and activity. Sister 
herself would have been a leader had 
only her health permitted. She found 
it a sort of recompense that one of our 
name should be advancing the great 
causes in which she was always inter- 
ested, despite physical handicap. And 
your wife is of our name, Treadway, 
even though it is by the first name and 
not by the last.” 

“T think,” said Treadway, emphasiz- 
ing the drawl so that his little, quaint, 
old relative, with her excitement and 
her literalness and her precision of 
speech, might not miss his entirely hu- 
morous acceptance of a comicality, “that 
she is known far more widely by her 
own first name than by mine, aunt 
Sally. Haven’t you noticed in the clip- 


pings that she is very largely ‘Anita 
Fletcher Holt,’ and considerably less 
‘Mrs. Treadway Holt? If she were 
truly the advanced creature she pre- 
tends to be, she would, of course, de- 
cline to use my name at all, and would 
be merely Anita Fletcher.” 














“I promise,” she re- 
peated again. “Only 
I don’t want you to 
think, either of you, 
that you are ‘deep in 
my books.’ There’s 
no debt. It only 
happened.” 


“Treadway! A married woman!” 

“Oh, but as I am telling you, she isn’t 
wholly emancipated! And about the 
clippings—she will be amused, maybe a 
little touched, to learn that you have 
been subscribing to them out there in 
Colorado all this time, for she doesn’t 
waste her own pence in that way, aunt 
Sally. She isn’t one of the women who 
are active for the sake of publicity— 
notoriety.” 

“Of course, she would be in the pa- 
pers, anyway,” said Miss Treadway 
proudly. “Senator James Holt’s daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mr. Treadway Holt’s wife 
—she, of course, would always have to 





shun rather than court newspaper pub- 
licity. And such a beauty, too!” 

“Those newspaper daubs they’re al- 
ways printing of her give you no real 
idea of her looks.” He could not keep 
a quite honest male pride out of his 
voice. 

“Oh, but I am thinking of the pho- 
tograph she sent to sister and me in her 
bridal array. It is the perfect present- 
ment,” declared Miss Sally, breathlessly 
earnest, “of beautiful, blushing, bride- 
hood. Sister had it richly framed in a 
broad silver frame, and it stood upon 
her bureau always. Even when she was 
confined to her bed for weeks at a time 
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she was able to feast her eyes upon the 
beauty of our niece.” 

Treadway smiled with automatic 
kindliness upon the little lady, repressed 
any expression of his growing convic- 
tion that “sister” had rather hogged 
things in the Treadway spinster house- 
hold, murmured that even her bridal 
photograph gave no adequate idea of 
Anita’s looks, and mentioned a consum- 
ing need of a smoke. His aunt sent 
him to the smoking compartment with 
a wistful eagerness to show that she 
was not going to be in any sense a drag 
upon the relative who had so unexpect- 
edly come to give her a hand up out of 
the slough of sorrow in which she had 
been living. 

The girl in the section across the aisle 
met her eyes with a shy, friendly smile 
as Treadway availed himself of his 
aunt’s eager permission to depart. Miss 
Sally responded with one that compactly 
combined boastfulness about her trav- 
eling companion, excitement about travel 
itself, an amiable belief in the whole 
human race, and an invitation to the girl 
to follow up the little, tentative smile 
with a bolder essay into acquaintance. 
Miss Sally’s side of the car was flooded 
with too brilliant a light for comfort; 
her opposite neighbor suggested that 
she sit with her for a while. In five 
minutes names had been exchanged and 
Miss Sally’s little basket of fruit was 
in process Of sampling. In ten min- 
utes Miss Sally had half regretfully 
admitted ignorance of the author of 
“The Everlasting Mercy,” which lay 
open in Miss Rosamund Fergus’ lap, 
but had shyly advanced her claim to 
be considered a reading woman by an 
avowal of love for Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 

“Sister—my elder sister, Susan, the 
one I am in mourning for,” she con- 
fessed, “did not share my feeling. She 
thought Elizabeth Barrett Browning al- 
most—almost trifling. She herself read 
Robert Browning. She read Robert 
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Browning”’—pride and slight awe ran 
her voice into a crescendo—“before 
there were any Browning clubs. She 
was a wonderful woman, sister.” 

“She has recently left you?” prompted 
Miss Fergus. Her gray eyes, widely 
set beneath straight eyebrows of pale 
brown, dwelt very kindly upon the little 
old lady. They loosed the stream of 
Miss Treadway’s easy garrulity, and 
within twenty minutes Rosamund was 
in possession of her companion’s story. 
The narrator evidently considered it a 
simple tale, with only this marvelous 
journey back East to lend it interest. 
But it brought the quick tears close to 
the younger woman’s lids. 

Sally Treadway had been eighteen 
years old when, in 1867, her sister Su- 
san, seven years her senior, was pro- 
nounced tubercular, and ordered to try 
the Western climate for a cure. The 
family council had designated Sally to 
accompany her. 

“Lucy couldn’t,” said Miss Sally remi- 
niscently. “She was only fourteen. It 
wouldn’t have done for her at all. Our 
father, of course, could not leave his 
practice. He was a lawyer in Dennis, 
Massachusetts. Our mother was dead.” 

So, at eighteen, she had gone from 
her Cape Cod village into the great 
West in charge of the sister who had 
proceeded to employ the ensuing forty- 
five years in the exacting profession of 
invalidism—an invalidism, moreover, 
which was held to be responsible for 
thwarted ambitions, for a failure of 
splendid plans. As long as their father 
had lived, there had been just enough 
money to maintain the two young 
women in Colorado, with Sally perform- 
ing the myriad functions of housekeeper 
and nurse in a community still of the 
frontier. 

“When he died, there would have 
been nothing,” Miss Treadway recalled 
with a little shiver, “if Lucy had not, in 
the meantime, married a most generous 
man—James Holt.” 
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She waited for her companion to in- 
terrupt with a murmur or an exclama- 
tion of recognition. But Miss Fergus 
seemed unaware of James Holt. 

“Senator James Holt,” Miss Sally 
added impressively. 

“Oh!” said Miss Fergus, vaguely re- 
sponsive to the cue. 

“Yes. He was not senator then, of 
course. But he was as generous as he 
has been ever. since. He and Lucy con- 
tinued the allowance to us. They came 
out to see us once with their little boy, 
Treadway. My nephew who has just 
gone into the smoker. Isn’t it wonder- 
ful to think of—he had little kilts and 
sunny curls then, and now look at him! 
Six feet if he is an inch.” 

The sister Lucy had died, it ap- 
peared, a few years after the Western 
visit. But her husband had always con- 
tinued the allowance to the spinster 
household in Boulder. He had, indeed, 
increased it substantially with the wax- 
ing of his own fortune. Not even his 


second marriage, fifteen years before, 
had interfered with it. 
“Was that not wonderful, my dear?” 


said Miss Sally. “And yet there are 
people who deny the goodness of the 
human heart! She, the second Mrs. 
Holt, could so easily have stopped it if 
she had desired. But she did not. She 
has been sweet to us, to Susan and me! 
A handsome present accompanied by a 
kind letter has never failed at Christ- 
mas. And when my nephew Treadway 
was married eight years ago, she joined 
with the senator in urging that Susan 
and I—or I alone if Susan couldn’t— 
should attend the ceremony. They of- 
fered the most generous provision for 
us, but Susan did not feel herself equal 
to it. We did not go.” Her voice 
sank. Then it rose. Miss Sally was 
given to the enumeration of joys rather 
than of deprivations. “But we received 
a beautiful box, each of us, of wedding 
cake, a box of a white watered silk ef- 
fect with the monograms of the happy 





couple done in gold, inside a heart, upan 
the cover. Lovely! And a picture of 
the bridal group taken out on the lawn 
of the senator’s country place, Idle- 
holm. And a beautiful, a very beautiful, 
full-length photograph of the bride. 
They forgot nothing.” 

“It was very sweet,” agreed Miss Fer- 
gus. 

“And now look,” continued Miss 
Sally with enthusiasm, “look at what my 
nephew is doing for me. When sister 
died last month the whole family was 
most polite with telegrams and letters 
—yes, and offers of help. From all of 
them, the senator and his wife and 
Treadway, our nephew. His wife, our 
niece Anita, did not write, but that was 
nothing, After all, she has never seen 
us. And she knew, of course, how 
fully our nephew was expressing sym- 
pathy. Well, Treadway came West on 
a business trip, and he crossed from 
Wyoming into Colorado just to see me. 
He found me depressed. You see, the 
care of sister had been my life for so 
many years that I was aimless without 
her. We had had pleasant enough neigh- 
bors, but no intimate friends. Sister 
discouraged casual intimacies. And so, 
my nephew, finding me lonely and—and 
lost without sister, simply packed me up 
and is carrying me back to his home 
with him. To stay, he says. Maybe. 
For a long visit, anyway. With my own 
people, he says. Is it not wonderful 
that he, a successful young man, real- 
izes how a bereaved heart longs for its 
own people? Of course, he lost his 
own mother. But, have I not been 
blessed in my friends, my dear?” 

Miss Fergus pressed the little old 
lady’s hand. There was a sparkle of 
tears on her long, curled lashes of 
brown. 

“Who could help wanting to befriend 
so sweet and self-abnegating a soul?” 
she answered warmly. And Miss Sally 
blushingly denied the (founds of the 
praise. 
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Rosamund’s own story was told in ex- 
change—a bald little tale. Perhaps it 
would be more truly said that it was 
pried from her, that a sore reserve could 
not entirely withstand the unimperti- 
nent, sympathetic outpouring of Miss 
Sally’s curiosity. She was alone in the 
world. Yes, an orphan. She had had 
no home since she could remember. She 
and her mother had lived in hotels and 
lodgings until her mother had died, 
when Rosamund was thirteen, eleven 
years ago. Since then it had been school 
and college, summer camp or summer 
travel with groups, in pursuit of Euro- 
pean “culture.” There had been enough 
money until recently. Now it was gone. 
She was on her way East to put her 
health and her education to market. 

“You won’t have to work long,” de- 
clared Miss Sally. “You'll soon be 
married.” 

“T don’t think so,’ Rosamund an- 
swered a little coldly, as though that 
solution of her problem were distaste- 
ful. “Certainly not to escape work!” 

“Oh, my dear! Of course not!” An 
ardent romanticist spoke in Miss Sally’s 
shocked voice. “But you’re young and 
so very pretty. And you look the sort 
of young lady to adorn a home.” 

“T adore the thought of a home. But 
what of that? I’ve never had one! 
There are lots of misfits in the world, 
Miss Treadway. However, I’m not com- 
plaining. I have a pretty fair education 
and some good introductions to schools. 
I'll get a job and develop a pedagogic 
manner and take the girls in town to 
the matinée and to shop, and I'll re- 
press them and envy them and begin to 
understand my old teachers.” She broke 
off with a laugh and a sigh. 

“If my nephew or my brother-in- 
law could be of any help——” began 
Miss Sally expansively. 

“How dear and neighborly you are!” 
cried the girl. “But, of course——” 

And with that she was thrown vio- 
lently forward and lost consciousness. 


She came to herself by and by under 
what she took for the remains of the 
entire train. She heard groans, curses, 
the hiss of steam, the crackle of fire. 
Her leg was bound beneath wreckage. 
She began manipulating her body. She 
could move all her members but the 
imprisoned leg. She began dragging at 
that. Inch by inch, with a fearful pull- 
ing of ligaments, she freed it. She 
could not stand upright even then. The 
car had been overturned. On hands and 
knees she crept forward to the place 
where she thought she had been sit- 
ting. Miss Sally, white, unconscious, 
one arm twisted beneath her body, was 
huddled there. Rosamund beat upon 
the glass that partly covered them. She 
broke it. She called to the. figures be- 
ginning to pass outside. By and by 
she commanded attention. Hands 
reached in to draw her out. 

“No, no!” she cried, “I can fend for 
myself afterward. You must help me 
get out this little old lady. She’s un- 
conscious.” 

With crowbars the apertures were 
widened. Struggling, panting, almost 
fainting, she managed to life the weight 
of Miss Sally’s limp body, to hold it un- 
til hands from without relieved her. 
She had thought she must lose con- 
sciousness again from the pain in her 
heavily burdened, upstrained arms be- 
fore that moment of relief. She had 
been frantically aware of the onrush 
of terrible heat. Then her arms were 
freed of their load, she set her teeth 
against the utter swoon that tried to en- 
gulf her with the cessation of strain, 


‘and then she herself was dragged out 


and felt the autumn sunlight for a mo- 
ment on her forehead before she finally 
fainted. 

Miss Sally and Treadway Holt left 
her in the hospital of the little city near 
the wreck. They were both unscathed, 
though Miss Sally had been, for the 
time, shaken into a nervous silence. 
Rosamund would be all right, the doc- 
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tors said, in a month or two. There 
were some torn ligaments to knit, some 
cuts on hands and wrists to heal, but 
nothing more terrible. 

“When you come out of here,” said 
Treadway Holt, looking down upon her 
with earnest eyes that still held remem- 
brance of sheer horror in their blue 
depths, “you are to come straight to us. 
You must promise.” 

She smiled and shook her head, mur- 
muring something about schools. 

“You'll be too late for your schools 
thi@Beason,” he pointed out. “And any- 
way, my father’s wife and my own are 
on all the school boards—they’ll fix you 
up. Promise you'll come straight to 
us. Why, don’t you see, my dear girl, 
that the Holt family is hopelessly deep 
in your books? Promise a 

“Please do, dear,” whispered Miss 
Sally, placing her withered, hard- 
worked fingers upon Rosamund’s hand 
on the coverlid. 

“I promise,” said Rosamund, looking 
from the little old lady, shock-shaken 
and tearful, to the good-looking, tall 
young man whose habitual air of 
friendly confidence had been; for the 
time, subdued almost to solemnity. She 
smiled at them as though to banish their 
sense of danger still hovering at their 
shoulders, of obligation laid upon them 
forever. 

“T promise,” she repeated again. “TI 
even love to promise. Only I don’t 
want you to think, either of you, that 
you are ‘deep in my books.’ There’s no 
debt. It only happened.” 

“It happened,” said Treadway with 
conviction, “because you are brave be- 
yond measure, and unselfish beyond 
words.” 

“Yes,” affirmed Miss Sally tearfully. 

Rosamund’s pale face flushed with 
irrepressible pleasure in their praise. 
Her eyes deepened. But she shut her 
soft, smiling mouth lest it too flagrantly 
display her joy in flattery, and said 
“nonsense” with stalwart determination. 





CHAPTER Ii. 


Treadway had been hoping, all the last 
day of the interrupted journey, that 
Anita herself would have come to town 
with their little son to meet him and 
Miss Sally. He had been drawn to his 
wife and child with a revived passion 
of tenderness by the shock of the just- 
averted final separation from them. It 
seemed to him that she would have ex- 
perienced the same sense of emotional 
quickening, would be longing, even as 
he was longing, for the reassurance of 
her senses, her eyes, her hands, her ears. 
In spite of his undisputing acceptance 
of the réle to which Miss Sally had as- 
signed them—the role of married lov- 
ers—he knew that he and Anita had not 
escaped the universal fate. Affection- 
ate they were, of course, he told himself ; 
devoted, doubtless. But the years had 
inevitably quenched their ardors. Ani- 
ta’s life was not his; his was not 
Anita’s. Love, which youth had fore- 
seen as the everlasting white blaze from 
two united flames, had dwindled into the 
ordinary hearth fire, after all. In him 
the occasional absences entailed by his 
business had sometimes briefly blown 
his emotion into the old, multicolored 
flare, but, on the whole, in spite of his 
pride in Anita, his deep-rooted admira- 
tion of her qualities; in spite, too, of 
the fondness that was both temperament 
and habit with him, he had not failed to 
recognize that their marriage was not 
what he had dreamed it would be. This 
railroad disaster, which had parted some 
men forever from their loves, had un- 
covered in his heart such a sudden keen- 
ness of longing as made him half be- 
lieve that beneath the graying ash of 
years all of youth’s possibilities still lay. 
And so he hoped to find his wife, simi- 
larly awakened, come part way to meet 
him. 

Anita, however, was not at the top of 
the stairs when he ascended from the 
train shed in the big terminal station. 
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He was glad he had not told his aunt 
Sally what his hope had been. He 
started forward toward the taxi stand 
as though there had been no expectation 
in his second’s pause. However, a 
chauffeur barred his way. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, touching 
his cap. “Mr. Holt?” 

“Yes.” Treadway looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

“Your car is outside, sir. Mrs. Holt 
sent it in. That is, she had it in, and 
sent it down. I am the new driver. If 
you will give me your checks, sir, I will 
attend to the luggage after I have put 
you and the lady in the car.” 

“Why,” began Treadway, a little be- 
wildered, “I did not know we had a 
new chauffeur. What ‘happened to 
James Kelley? Never mind, it doesn’t 
matter just now. I am glad Mrs. Holt 
sent you down.” 

They made their way out to the street 
where the new man had parked the car, 
and Treadway repressed an almost irre- 
pressible smile at sight of Miss Sally’s 
awe in presence of the big, delicately 
upholstered motor. 

“It seems like a dream, Treadway,” 
she told him, coming animatedly out of 
the trance of silence in which she had 
been living since the accident, “to be 
riding in a car like this. Do you know, 
I have only been in an automobile three 
times in my whole life? But I wasn’t 
a bit afraid!” 

“Well, you will be in one about three 
times a day, hereafter,” Treadway as- 
sured her, “making up for lost time. 
And you need not be afraid. James 
Kelley is the most careful—oh, I for- 
got—James Kelley is no longer with us. 
But that doesn’t matter. Anita would 
make caution her first requisite with any 
driver. You see, Jamesy has begun to 
go to school and the man drives him 
down. Besides, Anita has quite a proper 
regard for her own lovely neck and for 
mine.” 

“To think that I am going to see your 
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little boy! My dear little sister Lucy’s 
grandson!” The ready moisture sprang 
to Miss Sally’s eyes. “How long will 
it take us to get out to your place?” 

“Once we get out of traffic it won't 
take more than half an hour, but worm- 
ing one’s way through the city streets 
is slow business.” 

The new man was back with baggage 
receipts and in a moment the worming 
process had begun. The cold douche of 
disappointment which Anita’s failure to 
meet him in town had given Treadway’s 
feelings began to lose its chill. He would 
soon see her. He would soon see her 
and Jamesy. A hundred things might 
have kept her at home. Perhaps she 
had felt, wiser and more sensitive than 
he, that she must welcome him back 
from escaped danger, not in the midst 
of crowds and noise, but in their own 
place. She would be standing upon the 
piazza as the car rounded the drive. 
Her dark beauty would shine like a 
torch. Gladness would have given back 
to her face the unearthly radiance it had 
worn for him years ago when they had 
first avowed their love for each other. 
And in that glow of gladness, little Miss 
Sally would be included—little Miss 
Sally, concerning whom, to tell the truth, 
Anita had written rather bitingly when 
Treadway had first announced his im- 
pulsive intention of bringing her home 
with him for a “long, possibly a perma- 
nent, visit.” 

His aunt's prattle, excited, breathless, 
as they threaded the long avenue north- 
ward, was no disturbance to Treadway’s 
thoughts. It required no answer. It 
was all ejaculation, all incoherent mur- 
mur. As it struck upon his unheeding 
ear, he had a second’s recollection of 
the pregnant phrase in that epistle from 
his wife: “But what on earth am I 
going to do with her?” An absurd ques- 
tion! Why, one had only to turn the 
little old lady loose among the marvels 
of her new environment and she would 
be perfectly happy! 






































Aunt Sally gave a gasp of delighted admiration, and Jamesy, with a cheer, broke from his father and 


“Oh, Treadway! Is that she? Is 
that Anita? Is that Jamesy, my own 
little grandnephew?”” They had swung 
into the driveway of his suburban home, 
and there, upon the piazza, was the 
group—no, it was not the group, it was 
merely a group. It was Jamesy, strug- 
gling to escape from the hold of a young 
woman in white linen and a bright 
sweater, but the young woman was not 














Anita. Treadway got out of the car 
without replying to the question. Be- 
fore he turned to help Miss Sally, 
Jamesy had catapulted himself into his 
father’s arms, and above the:boy’s dark 
curls, Treadway was questioning the 
efficient-looking young woman. 

“Mrs. Holt was so awfully sorry, Mr. 
Holt,” the young lady assured him in 
clear, staccato utterance, “not to be here 
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ran toward her. “So you’ve come home, truant!” said Treadway, rising and going to meet her. 


to greet you. But this morning she 
had a telegram from Washington. It 
was a matter of great urgency. How- 
ever, she has explained all that in a note 
she has left on your desk.” 

“Oh!” Treadway’s voice was heavy. 
He unloosed Jamesy’s arms from his 
neck and set the boy down upon the 
piazza with a perfunctory kiss. He 
turned to give his aunt a helping hand. 


Then he turned back to the young 
woman, 

“I find myself,” he began, masking 
pain and anger behind his humorous 
drawl, “in the position of the old woman 
in the nursery rhyme, confused about 
her own identity, but ready to take her 
little dog’s recognition of her as proof 
that she was still she. The place looks 
familiar, and Jamesy seems to have no 
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doubt as to my belonging here. But I 
don’t think we have met before?” . 

“TI beg your pardon. I should -have 
introduced myself at once. I am Clara 
Johnson, the new governess or com- 
panion or housekeeper. I confess I find 
my duties a trifle anomalous. But I have 
taken Miss Winthrop’s place, whatever 
that may have been.” 

“Ah, yes! Aunt Sally, this is Miss 
Johnson. Miss Johnson, Miss Tread- 
way. Where did you say I should find 
Mrs. Holt’s note?” 

“On the desk in your study,” replied 
the young lady. 

She rang a bell as she spoke and 
from the immediate background a maid 
stepped forward. ‘Treadway was re- 
lieved that it was the same rosy, smil- 
ing girl whom he had left. 

“Please show Miss Treadway to her 
room, Delia,” Miss Johnson was say- 
ing, while Treadway was shaking hands 
with Delia and finding some comfort 
in her soft-voiced rejoicings over the 
fact that he had escaped injury in the 
wreck, 

“T can come with you, can’t I, 
daddy?” cried Jamesy shrilly as Miss 
Johnson essayed to remove him. 

“It is the time for his walk, Mr. 
Holt,” interpolated Miss Johnson. 

“T must not break up discipline, 
Jamsey, old man,” said Treadway. The 
boy, pouting and squirming, was led off 
by the relentless Miss Johnson. Tread- 
way was glad to have no witness, not 
even the child, of his perusal of Anita’s 
note. 

The note, written in his wife’s beau- 
tifully clear, very black handwriting, 
ran: 

Dearest: I am simply heartbroken to be 
running away just as you are expected back. 
There is only one thing in the world which 
could make me do it. That is the Child 
Labor bill. I have just had a telegram from 
’ Viola Britton, saying that Representative Mc- 
Sweeney, whom I won over, has refused to 
stay won, and has declared that he will pre- 
vent the reporting of the bill out of commit- 





tee. They think I can reduce him again to de- 
cency. I will be back to-morrow without 
fail. I have to go to-day because the vil- 
lainous reptile intends to do his entombing 
of the bill to-morrow morning and to return 
to his constituents, the Ohio canners, to- 
morrow evening. Please try to forgive me, 
and please try to make our aunt Sally under- 
stand that I am not a brute, but quite the 
contrary. I have had a desperate time this 
last week installing new servants. I will 
tell you about it when I get back. I hope 
they make you comfortable meantime. Your 
father and Mrs. Holt will be over for dinner, 
and to do business of greeting to Miss Tread- 
way. Your affectionate A. F. H. 


He read it twice before he folded it 
and tore it across. He took himself 
to task for the feeling of anger which 
her explanation had quite failed to over- 
come. He told himself that he was un- 
reasonable. It was quite true—and he 
had been proud of it—that Anita, lobby- 
ing in Washington for a Federal provi- 
sion against the exploitation of children 
in industry, had been spectacularly suc- 
cessful with certain of the hard-shelled 
Old Guard, of whom Representative 
McSweeney was an example. 

There was no reason on earth why 
she should refuse to try to keep that 
success intact. If he wanted a doormat 
wife, always waiting at his threshold 
to welcome him from his wanderings 
about the world, why, he should have 
married a doormat woman. He reit- 
erated this great truth to himself two 
or three times. It was a quotation from 
Anita herself. In the early years they 
had sometimes had acrimonious inter- 
changes upon the subject of a wife’s 
place. 

Yet the early years had had a quality 
of happiness lacking in these more tran- 
quil ones. There had seemed more unity 
in their flares of dissension than there 
was in their calm acceptances of differ- 
ences. It had been that vanished qual- 
ity of intensity, of poignancy, which the 
accident had momentarily recaptured for 
him. 

His father and his stepmother, a su- 
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perb, youngish woman who made a 
point of emphasizing the contrast be- 
tween a youthful person and a staid 
manner, in deference to her husband’s 
white locks, arrived for dinner from 
their place, vast and sumptuous, farther 
up the river. They greeted Miss Sally 
with a warmth that brought to the sur- 
face tears that lay so close to the little 
spinster’s lids. As she confided later 
to the unresponsive Miss Johnson, “it 
was perfectly wonderful to think of the 
second wife being-so sweet to the first 
wife’s relatives.” It made up in some 
measure for the chill of disappointment 
she had experienced in finding Anita 
gone from home. 

“Well, Tread, old man,” said his fa- 
ther, giving Treadway’s hand a longer 
grip than usual, “that was a narrow 
squeak, I never was so relieved in my 
life as to get your telegram. The after- 
noon papers had the reports of the big 
wreck on the streets long before the 
lists of the killed and injured. We 
should have had a dreadful time of it 
if your wire hadn’t come.” 

“As it happened, the smoking com- 
partment got off very lightly,” said 
Treadway. “But the car in which I had 
been riding, the car in which aunt Sally 
was riding at the time, was the hardest 
hit of the whole train. More than half 
the people in it were either killed or 
laid up for repairs. The horrible thing 
was that it caught fire afterward, before 
they managed to get all the passengers 
out.” 

“How perfectly terrible for you!” 
murmured Mrs. Holt to Miss Sally. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” replied Miss Sally. 
“T fainted. I don’t know whether some- 
thing knocked me senseless or whether 
it was just sheer fright. At any rate, 
I could not do a thing for myself and 
I should have been burned to death if 
it had not been for the loveliest young 
girl you ever saw in your life. She 
saved me.” 

“Well,” said the senator—‘senator’ 
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was a courtesy title left over from the 
days-when James Holt sat in the coun- 
cils of the nation—“what can the Holt 
family do to show its appreciation of 
the young lady ?” 

“She has promised to come here for 
a visit,” answered Treadway. “Aunt 
Sally had made friends with her—aunt 
Sally made intimate friends with every 
one from the conductor to the colored 
porter—and found out that she was on 
her way East to get a job as teacher 
somewhere. It’s up to us, I think, to 
see that she gets it.. You and Anita, 
Ma Isabel, will have to arrange that.” 

Mrs. Holt signified her acceptance of 
responsibility for all the debts the Holts 
ever incurred, and they went in to din- 
ner together. 

“Can’t you keep your wife at home, 
Treadway ?” asked the senator, unfurl- 
ing his napkin and beaming broadly 
upon his son. “I see by the afternoon 
papers that her trip to Washington has 
been proclaimed, and that McSweeney 
is already answering the arguments 
which she will present to-morrow morn- 
ing. Regular McSweeney logic! He 
wants to know about the conditions in 
the lumber camps, where the Holts 
made their money. He announces that 
he is going to ask Mrs. Holt to turn 
her attention to them.” 

“It won’t take Anita long to remind 
him that the Holts’ lumber camps don’t 
employ child labor.” Treadway was 
glad to talk about Anita’s errand rather 
than about her absence. 

“IT am not much bothered about any- 
thing McSweeney may say, and I guess 
you are not either,” the senator rum- 
bled contentedly. “It is a great thing, 
my boy, for the men of a family to 
have accumulated a comfortable pile be- 
fore their women begin dabbling in in- 
dustrial welfare or whatever they call 
it.” 

“You oughtn’t to call it dabbling, 
Jim,” protested his wife. “Anita is not 
a dabbler. She devotes more time and 
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tive time and real en- 
ergy—to her causes than half the pro- 
fessional men do to their businesses. 
She is no mere amateur.” 

“Oh, you are almost as bad as she 
is,” chuckled the elder man, 

“It was you, Ma Isabel, who started 
Anita on her career,” said Treadway. 
“You made a radical of her.” 

“No, she made a radical of me and 
I am proud of it,” declared Mrs. Holt, 
with her air of solid conviction. Then 
she turned, with deliberate gracious- 
ness, to include Miss Sally in the con- 
versation. “You agree with us, don’t 
you, Miss Treadway, that women must 
take an increasingly active part in pub- 
lic affairs?” 

“IT wish you would not call me ‘Miss 
Treadway,” ejaculated Miss Sally. 
“Please call me just ‘Sally.’ I think it 
is lovely for women to be active in pub- 
lic affairs. Sister—my sister Susan— 
always thought so, and if she had been 
strong, there is no question she would 
have been a leader. You knew sister 
well enough, did you not, James, to 
know what a great intellect she had?’ 
She turned to her brother-in-law. 

The senator gave solemn testimony 
to his knowledge of Miss Susan’s men- 
tal capacity. He put it old-fashionedly, 
saying that she had the brain of a man; 
but, Anita not being present, no one 
called attention to his reading up~Miss 
Susan at the expense of all the rest of 
her sex. 

The evening wore along, not a total 
failure, thanks to the presence of the 
elder Holts, but something very differ- 
ent from the one Treadway had en- 
visioned ; something very different, too, 
from Miss Sally’s expectations. As he 
undressed for bed, Treadway reflected 
rather grimly that there would be cer- 
tain advantages in belonging to that 
vast majority of males who had not yet 
accumulated “piles” large enough to al- 
low their wives careers. He looked, 
with a half-bitter, half-longing smile, at 


the picture of Anita on his chiffonier as 
he indulged in this reflection. 

“If I lost all my money, you would 
have to stay at home and cook my sup- 
pers and give Jamesy his bath yourself,” 
he told the spirited, beautiful, dark 
woman that looked back at him from 
the silver frame. “But probably you 
wouldn’t, even then. Probably you 
would take charge of an office force 
somewhere and prove yourself the abler 
man of us two!” 

The dark eyes seemed to assure him 
that their owner would find some tri- 
umphant way out of difficulty. He 
stared at her hard for a moment; then 
—for he was not Miss Sally Treadway’s 
nephew for nothing—lifted the picture 
roughly and kissed the vivid face. He 
snapped out the lights upon his senti- 
mentality. 

Bur although he kissed Anita’s pic- 
ture with a sort of angry ardor, and 
although it was of her dark, desired 
face that he thought as he composed 
himself to: sleep, the dream that visited 
him just before waking and so colored 
his daylight hours was unexpectedly of 
Rosamund Fergus, fair and sweet upon 
her pillows in the hospital, blushing ros- 
ily at praise. It would take the praise 
of a whole legislative assembly, he said 
to himself, to bring that pleased color 
to Anita’s face. 


CHAPTER III. 


Anita was not quite so good as her 


promises. It was two days before she 
returned to her home, and by that time 
Treadway had settled down into his 
office routine and had forgotten the long- 
ing for love, close love, real love; for 
warm, tender companionship, that had 
blazed up through the habit of mere 
affection, when, for the moment, he had 
been threatened with the lonely jour- 
ney into the shades. She reached the 
house, as it happened, by the big car 
of one of the neighbors half an hour 











after he had come out from the city 
by train. It was a mild afternoon, and 
he and Jamsey and aunt Sally were in 
the small sunken garden back of the 
house, between the lawns and a little 
stretch of woods that sloped down to 
the river. It was gorgeous now with 
marigolds and chrysanthemums. 

Anita came and stood between the two 
slim red cedars that marked the en- 
trance to the short flight of stone Steps 
leading down into the sheltered, color- 
ful close, and yodeled musically. They 
all looked up, and Jamesy, with a cheer, 
broke from his father, on whose knees 
he sat, and ran toward her. She was 
as straight and clean-cut as the cedars 
herself, slim and graceful, wearing the 
indistinguishable blue-serge suit, that 
every woman wore that season, with an 
air that transformed its dull uniformity 
into something chic and festive. Her 
black hair, pinned in broad braids 
closely around her little head, was 
turned into an aureole by a finger of 
flame from the westering sun. Aunt 
Sally gave a gasp of delighted admira- 
tion. 

“So you’ve come home, truant!” said 
Treadway, rising and going to meet her. 
They met by the dial in the middle of 
the garden and she dutifully lifed her 
lovely face to his kiss. Miss Sally 
averted her eyes. She felt that the sa- 
cred moment must not be profaned by 
the intrusion of even the most sympa- 
thetic eyes. 

Anita, when she was introduced to 
her husband’s aunt, was full of warm 
apology. She held Miss Sally’s hand 
while she begged her forgiveness. The 
old, work-roughened fingers were 
thrilled by the clasp of the smooth, 
young ones—by that and by the beauty 
of the dark eyes looking into hers and 
by the sight of the little boy, his arm 
about his mother’s pliant waist, her left 
hand laid lightly on his shoulder, and 
by the presence of Treadway, smiling 
his humorous, half-skeptical smile in the 
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background. To the romantic imagina- 
tion of the little woman the scene de- 
noted all that it would have denoted in 
a play charmingly set upon the stage— 
love, possession, happiness. 

“Isn’t that exactly like a man—at any 
rate, like a husband?” Anita softened 
the acerbity of the words by the light- 
ness of her voice and the brilliancy of 
the smile she flashed from Miss Sally 
to her husband. “Suppose I should call 
you a truant, Tread, for going down 
to the office every morning, or for dash- 
ing off to Canada when there’s a strike 
threatened in a big camp?” 

“My dull masculine mind insists upon 
a difference.” Treadway’s voice also 
was light and his manner that of badi- 
nage. “I should never play truant from 
my lovely wife and my charming home 
except to earn the family livelihood. 
Strikes in the New Brunswick or the 
British Columbia woods don’t intrigue 
me by themselves.” 

“Piffle!” Anita scoffed, and again 
robbed the word of ugliness by the 
charm of the little grimace she made at 
her husband. “You work because work 
is the breath of your nostrils. You go 
to Maine and Michigan and everywhere 
else because you adore trees and camps 
and logging mills. But don’t you want 
to hear about how I met the dragon, 
in single combat, and felled him?” 

“Oh, yes, please!” cried Miss Sally. 

“Oh, mumsie, a real dragon?” cried 
Jamesy. 

They were back in a pergola where 
the trio had been sitting when Anita 
called to them. She lifted Jamesy to her 
lap and brushed back his thick, dark 
curls. Her eyes grew grave and ten- 
der. 


“Well, yes, darling,” she answered. 


“A real dragon, a.dragon who eats up 
little boys and girls ; who belches smoke 
and flame from many chimneys.” Her 
arm tightened about the boy’s shoulder, 
her eyes looked across the garden and 
seemed, for a second, to see, not the 








terrace and the lawn, the stone and 
stucco house with white curtains wav- 
ing gently at its windows, but a gaunt 
world of bricked walls, of huge smoke- 
stacks blackening the sky. Then her 
gravity lifted, her eyes came home to 
her auditors, her lips broke into a smile. 
“Do you want to hear it, Tread? It 
was funny, really! One of our investi- 
gators had discovered, by the wildest of 
chances, that Mrs. McSweeney was rid- 
ing in a four-thousand-dollar car pre- 
sented to her by one of her husband’s 
constituents who happens to be a large 
stockholder in a canning concern. No 
one dared to use the bit of information 
until I came. You'll find out, aunt 


Sally, if you are ever enough interested 
in my work to find out what people 
think of me, that I am regarded as very 
audacious in my methods. I’m not. I’m 
merely truthful and direct.” 

“So you did a little blackmailing of 
McSweeney, in your direct and truth- 


ful way, did you?” Treadway had to 
emphasize his drawl to give the words a 
humorous value. Even then he failed, 
as far as Anita was concerned. She 
flashed an angry look at him. 

“How abominable you are!” she cried. 
“Blackmail! I merely told him how 
awfully sorry I felt to learn that he had 
changed his point of view since our in- 
teresting talk in the spring, when he had 
been persuaded that work in the fac- 
tories was not a healthy thing for chil- 
dren. And he blustered and said that 
he certainly had changed his views, that 
he questioned the figures I had quoted 
to him then, that he had done some first- 
hand investigating during the summer, 
and that he was prepared to declare 
that the vacation work of children in 
helping save the food crops of the farm- 
ing region was healthy, and that each 
State should make its own labor regu- 
lations, and so on. And when he had 
blustered himself to an end, I just said 
sweetly that I was sorry, and that had 
Mrs. McSweeney gone with him on the 


investigating trip—I thought a woman 
might see things differently. And he 
said that she had gone and that she 
agreed with him entirely. And then I 
said, still sweetly—more sweetly, oh, 
goo-illy !—‘Did you take the trip in Mrs. 
McSweeney’s new car?’ It was good to 
see the collapse of that balloon!” 

“So he has reconsidered his new 
views and will come out for truth and 
righteousness again?” Treadway’s 
sneer hurt Miss Sally’s feelings. 

“Oh, Treadway!” she rebuked him. 
“You must fight fire with fire!” 

“That is very true, aunt Sally—we 
must fight politics politically and it 
isn’t as pretty as a garden at sunset! 
But neither is a factory at sunset. And 
the little children who work in one”’— 
she held Jamesy tighter—“don’t ask us 
to adhere to good taste in our fight to 
release them!” 

“Sorry, ’Nita!” Treadway’s hand 
sought hers. “I’m glad you overcame 
your dragons, since you will go on fight- 
ing them.” 

“Oh, the dragon isn’t overcome! It’s 
only the beginning of the fight for a 
Federal law. One must win it step by 
step.” 

“And now do you want to hear any- 
thing about our little adventure ?” 

“Your little adventure?” Anita was 
honestly nonplused. 

“The merest trifle!’ Treadway as- 
sured her. “Only that aunt Sally and 
I were in the worst wreck the C. O. & P. 
has had in years, and that we are i 

“Oh, Treadway! Oh, aunt Sally!” 
She was overcome with confusion, with 
shame. ‘What must you think of me! 
I—I—I am ashamed! But you see,” 
she fairly stammered in her embarrass- 
ment, “I knew you were all right be- 
fore I started. I had no anxiety.” 

“Oh, of course, there was nothing in- 
teresting about it,’ said Treadway. 
“Only as they happened to be our lives 
—aunt Sally’s and mine—we were inter- 
ested.” 








“Tell again about the pretty young 
lady, aunt Sally,” commanded Jamesy, 
who had found himself much disap- 
pointed in his mother’s dragon tale. 

“The pretty young lady?” said Anita, 
mystified. 

They told her about Rosamund and 
they told her also that Rosamund had 
been invited to visit them. Anita made 
amends for the completeness with which 
she had forgotten all about the wreck 
by the warmth with which she embraced 
the suggestion that she write and con- 
firm their hospitable offer. She wrote 
a note before she dressed for dinner. 

“T’ve prepared her for the fact that 
I’m likely to be a sketchy hostess,” she 
told Treadway. “But she and your aunt 
Sally can amuse each other. By the 
way, how does Miss 
Johnson seem to be do- 
ing?” 

“T don’t care for her. 
She’s that type 
of efficiency that 
is out for meth- 
ods instead of 


Anita silenced a strange, 
jealous, angry pang in 
her heart. 


“The Big Thing 






results. She likes the noise the ma- 
chinery makes and doesn’t know that the 
better it works the less noise there is. 
Why did you fire Miss Winthrop?” 

“I didn’t exactly fire her. She didn’t 
have any discipline with Jamesy. I 
found him acting like a young pirate, 
and talking like one, in the bargain, one 
morning. I took her to task about it and 
she resigned. I told her that if she was 
so sensitive that she couldn’t bear a 
word of criticism or suggestion, she was 
likely to find no position much to her 
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liking. I was sorry to have her go, of 
course; she had been with us so long. 
However, no one is indispensable. Miss 
Johnson had excellent references.” 

“What became of James Kelley? I 
like this new man even less than I like 
this new woman.” 

Anita laughed. 

“Do you know, Tread, I think James 
Kelley had fallen in love with Miss Win- 
throp? Isn’t it droll? She’s older than 
he, and, of course, of a different caste. 
But I really believe there’s something 
in it. He’s given up chauffing—gave 
notice before she resigned—and has 
gone in for a course in electrical engi- 
neering; bettering himself. It’s the re- 
sult of love, I’ll warrant. I thought the 
new man seemed pretty good. Miss 
Johnson recommended him. I'll look 
into it all to-morrow.” She picked up 
her calendar and frowned thoughtfully 
at her list of engagements. “A pretty 
full day, but I'll take off half an hour 
after breakfast. Tread, they want me 
to go on the congressional committee 
of the suffrage organization—the na- 
tional. I think I ought to do it. The 
more I work the*more I realize that 
until we women vote we work with 
broken tools,” 

“T suppose that means that you would 
give up the two evenings a week you 
now devote to family life to the cause?” 

“Don’t be a goose, dear! I’m almost 
never out in the evening, except doing 
society. You never find that antago- 
nistic to family life, do you?” 

They were good-humored as they ban- 
tered each other. Anita, in a gown of 
maize and orange chiffon, radiating 
health, vigor, triumph, was not a woman 
with whom a fond and proud husband 
could take belligerent issue. 

“Come along down and let us play 
‘Darby and Joan’ for your aunt’s bene- 
fit.” She continued, “Limited engage- 
ment! We're to be out the next four 
nights—dinner at your father’s, dance 
at the club, dinner at the Lanes’, and 
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dinner and the horse show in town the 
next night. I hope she won’t feel nég- 
lected. How soon can we import this 
Miss Fergus, do you suppose ?” 

“She won’t be out of the hospital for 
amonth, You'll have to arrange to give 
some time to aunt Sally yourself. And 
even after Miss Fergus comes, you can 
scarcely expect her to take your place 
with the dear old lady.” 

“Whom my husband has so consider- 
ately brought home with him to help 
to fill my idle hours,” Anita reminded 
him. 

“God knows you ought not to com- 
plain of a lack of leisure,” said Tread- 
way. “The domestic staff which we em- 
ploy certainly ought to free a little of 
your time.” 

It was curious to see how sharp and 
sudden was the clash between them. 
Anita withdrew her arm from his and 
stood confronting him, her face pale and 
a little hard. 

“You wish me to retrench?” 

“Nonsense, Anita.” Treadway looked 
annoyed. He was sorry to have precipi- 
tated the battle which always threatened 
between them. There was no time to 
fight it out. Besides, he did not want to 
quarrel with her on the evening of her 
return. “You know perfectly well that 
I don’t begrudge anything which you 
find it necessary to spend. We have 
got enough. The only thing I do ask 
is to have some share myself in the 
advantages which a lot of servants are 
supposed to result in. The advantage 
to me, as [ think I have mentioned be- 
fore, would be to enjoy a little more 
of your society myself and to be sure 
that Jamesy was also enjoying it.” 

“You mean you would like me to re- 
gard my work as most women who do 
not have to labor for a living regard 
any job they undertake—as a pastime, 
as a piece of pick-up work. You ought 
to have married a woman, Treadway, 
with a natural taste for parasitism. You 
ought never to have married a profes- 
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sional woman. I can’t regard the un- 
dertakings to which I have set my hand 
as though they were cross-stitch em- 
broidery on a bureau runner.” 

“I wish you could bring yourself to 
see wifehood and motherhood as un- 
dertakings to which you had set your 
hand,” said Treadway, pale and obsti- 
nate, 

“In what am I lacking as a wife?” 
Anita threw it at him, proudly, angrily. 
“T am not given to cheapening our re- 
lation by indiscrminate flirtation—by 
any flirtation at all! I don’t have ques- 
tionable friendships with other men!” 

“Other men don’t interest you—men 
don’t interest you as persons. You don’t 
care anything about men, as men,” he 
interrupted her. 

“Do you find fault with me for that ?” 

“T think I find fault with you, Anita,” 
answered Treadway with a sudden, dis- 
arming smile, “because I suspect you of 
not being entirely mad about me. At 
any rate, that’s where your Socratic 
method of argument is going to lead 
me in about two more questions. Let’s 
give it up and gotodinner. Aunt Sally 
will be starved.” 

“T am rather hungry myself,” said 
Anita. It was one of her most ad- 
mirable and most exasperating qualities 
that she never sought to continue an 
argument beyond her opponent’s desire. 
She gave it up with an air that some- 
times seemed to Treadway her funda- 
mental belief that the outcome mat- 
tered very little to her. But to-night, 
despite her ready acquiescence of his dis- 
missal of the quarrel, he thought there 
was something a little aloof, a little 
severe about her looks, as they sat oppo- 
site each other across the candlelight and 
chrysanthemums. 


CHAPTER IV. 


When Anita caught her first glimpse 
of Rosamund Fergus her vitality was at 
low ebb. Two nights on a sleeping car, 
following a stormy session in a Western 





capitol where a suffrage amendment to 
the State constitution had gone down 
in defeat, had robbed her of some of 
her magnificent buoyancy. She had ac- 
cepted the committee chairmanship of 
which she had spoken to Treadway, and 
her duties since had ‘been as exacting 
as those of the manager of a compli- 
cated and delicate business. One day 
and night each week she spent in Wash- 
ington. She was at her desk in the city 
headquarters each day by ten o’clock. 
She had to take occasional trips like the 
one from which she was now returning. 
She had spent the day, after her jour- 
ney, at headquariers, in conference with 
the other officers. She had to define 
failure in the terms of victory. She had 
to show how great was the gain in suf- 
frage sentiment in the State that the 
question had been allowed to come to 
a vote at all. She had to reaffirm a 
favorite saying of a grand old general 
of the suffrage army that there was no 
such thing as a suffrage defeat. A State 
and its women could not lose what they 
had never possessed. She had had a 
tilt with a cynical young newspaper 
woman who had been flippant in regard 
to the great issue. She had, incidentally, 
found a fitting at her tailor’s postponed, 
and the lining of a hat she had ordered 
before her departure of a distinctly dif- 
ferent tone from her choice. 
Altogether she was not in her usual 
mood of exasperatingly vigorous good 
temper and reasonableness when she 
came out home. She spent part of the 
half hour of the trip in preparing argu- 
ments to advance to Treadway for mov- 
ing into town. Good as was the train 
service to Riverbank, short as was the 
trip, it took something out of her—out 
of him as well, of course. It impaired 
efficiency. She was in the suffrage fight 
to stay and to win, she told herself. 
She was not—she thanked her gods for 
it!—as other “volunteers” were, en- 


gaged in the work merely to fill in idle 
time, to add a joyous excitement to their 
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days. It was not a cocktail before din- 
ner with her. Work for the great cause 
was a meal itself. 

The car failed to meet her at the smart 
little station standing out against the 
pale steel’ of the autumnal river. She 
waited a few minutes for it, thereby los- 
ing a taxi. Then she walked up the 
hill and along the hill road toward her 
home. 

It looked charming to her train-jaded 
eyes. In the twilight its admirable out- 
lines melted into the soft, lavender grays 
of the air. The first-floor windows were 
bright with lamplight and firelight. It 
was a sweet place! No wonder Tread- 
way loved it! He would never want to 
give it up. And now that she beheld it 
again, no more did she. The discom- 


forts of suburban life were more than 

outweighed by its advantages. 

then, of course, there was Jamesy. 
She came up on the broad piazza. 


And 


Through the open windows she beheld 
a delightful scene. But the chief ele- 
ment of its charm gave her a start. 
Shé had forgotten that Miss Fergus was 
to arrive the day after she had started 
West. But that, of course, was she— 
the young, fair woman ensconced in a 
low chair between the fireplace and the 
lamp-lighted table. Jamesy sat in the 
chair with her and she was reading 
aloud to him. A fairy story, Anita in- 
ferred, from the look of dreamy satis- 
faction on the boy’s face. The new- 
comer was in something soft and palely 
blue that struck no inharmonious note 
with the background of the room. Anita 
silenced a strange, jealous, angry pang 
in her heart by reminding herself 
proudly that she had selected the colors 
throughout her house with the intelli- 
gent intention that they should enhance 
all the charming clothes of women. 
Aunt Sally, radiating contentment, sat 
near by, and her knitting needles flashed 
merrily. She was engaged, Anita 
knew, upon a pair of golf stock- 
ings for Treadway. She was smiling 


happily as though she enjoyed the fairy 
story as much as Jamesy was enjoying 
it. Why, by the way, was Jamesy down- 
stairs so late? It was after five o’clock, 
and at five o’clock Miss Johnson was 
supposed to carry him off to the upper 
regions for his bath and supper and bed. 

Suddenly the little group at which she 
gazed with fascinated eyes became even 
more alive than it had been. All their 
eyes were directed toward the door. 
Treadway stood there. He had evi- 
dently come out home early for golf and 
had come up from the links by way of 
the back path through the woods and 
the garden. He looked ruddy and cheer- 
ful. He said something that made the 
two women and the child laugh. Anita 
was conscious of an unreasonable vexa- 
tion with them all. She marched into 
the house and broke in upon the pretty 
tableau, entering by the door from the 
hall opposite to the one where Tread- 
way stood. 

“*The pause in the day’s occupation 
that is known as the children’s hour,’ ” 
she quoted mockingly. Jamesy sprang 
for her, Treadway and aunt Sally ex- 
claimed, and the tall, fair girl arose. 

“Hello, Tread! How do you do, 
aunt Sally? Miss Fergus, you have for- 
given me for being obliged to run away 
the very day before you came? You 
didn’t misunderstand, and the rest of 
the household has made you comfortable 
and happy?” She shook off her !an- 
guors and her strained irritability. She 
spoke with the effect of warmth, of 
friendly welcoming. 

“I’ve never been so comfortable in 
my life!’ Rosamund answered her. 
“Or so happy!” 

“Why didn’t you call me yp at the 
office and tell me you were back?” 
Treadway chided her. “We could have 
come out together.” 

“You've been better occupied,” an- 
swered Anita gayly. “Have a good 
game? Do you play, Miss Fergus? 
Treadway must take you over. We've 
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‘a nice little club here and the links are 





excellent. Jamesy, where is your 
keeper? I had expected to kiss you 
good night in the nursery, and here you 
are with the grown-ups!” 

“I’m afraid it is partly my fault, Mrs. 
Holt,” said Rosamund. “Miss Johnson 
wanted to go into town for something, 
and I said I should love to take care of 
Jamesy until she came back. We've 
had a wonderful afternoon!” 

“Oh, mumsie, I’ve shown her a rob- 
ber’s cave on the shore, and we got 
chestnuts under the Rathburns’ trees-— 
the ones that fell over into the road, you 
know. And the squirrels had cracked 
most of them, but we got some.” And 
she’s been reading to me out of the Hans 
Christian Andersen book, and I like her! 
Can she stay here always? Miss John- 
son never reads to me and says I mustn’t 
call a place in the rocks a robber’s cave 
because it isn’t a cave and there aren’t 
any robbers. Mumsie, will you let her 
stay—Miss Fergus, I mean?” 

They all laughed at his breathless- 
ness. 

“I hope she is going to stay a long 
time, dear,” said his mother. “But now 
it’s upstairs with you.” 

“Shan’t I take him, Mrs. Holt, so that 


you can get rested before dinner? I’m 
all ready.” 
“Well,” wavered Anita. But Miss 


Johnson hurried in with explanations 
and apologies and snatched Jamesy away 
from the heaven of downstairs, and 
Rosamund’s offer went unaccepted. 
After she had rested a while, Anita 
crossed the hall to the nursery and saw 
her son, scrubbed and rosy in his little 
pajamas and woolly bath robe, having 
his oatmeal and milk before he went to 
bed. Miss Johnson was opening win- 
dows and turning down spreads with 
the air of one busied on affairs of em- 
pire. Jamesy was full of conversation, 
most of it bearing upon school, but with 
some reference to Miss Fergus. 
“Ask her if she won’t please come up 


and tell me good night, mumsie,” he 
said, as Anita turned to leave him, 
warmly kissed and hugged and tucked 
into bed. “She did the other nights, the 
ones you were away.” 

Anita felt again the sharp stricture 
around her heart that she had felt when 
she first looked in through the lighted 
windows of her house—the absurd stric- 
ture that her intelligence recognized as 
jealousy. She was nothing better than 
a jealous female, after all, jealous of 
her child’s liking for another woman! 

“T’ll ask her to come up, darling,” 
she said. “But you must not impose 
upon her.” 

“Oh, she likes to come!” Jamesy se- 
renely reassured his mother. “She likes. 
little boys. I asked her if she did.” 

“Well, you want her to keep on lik- 
ing little boys, don’t you? You mustn’t 
ever let her guess that they may become 
terrible little nuisances.” Anita had 
come back to his bed to make quite sure 
that he would recognize the joke. He 
did and laughed in unison with her. 

Nevertheless, in order that he might 
not be led to impose upon the new in- 
mate of the house, or for some more 
subtle reason, Anita’s mind busied itself, 
as she dressed, with plans for finding a 
position for Miss Fergus, late as it was 
in the season. She mentally ran over 
a list of schools. If the girl’s creden- 
tials were good, she and the senator’s 
wife, with their influence and _ their 
prominence and with their unfaltering 
determination about getting their own 
way, which Anita frankly recognized as 
among their attributes, could probably 
compass something worth while for her. 

What a crazy chapter of sheer chance 
it had been, the one throwing Rosa- 
mund Fergus into her path! Who but 
Treadway would ever have been cross- 
ing the continent with a funny, barely 
known, little old aunt in tow, prepared 
to make her an inmate of his home? 
Who but that talkative, confiding, little 
creature would ever have managed to 
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scrape intimate acquaintance with a 
total stranger in the hour before a great 


-tailroad disaster like the one on the 


C. O. & P.? Certainly, for a woman 
who held it to be merely sane to order 
her life upon a system, accident was 
playing rather a large part in her af- 
fairs! 

However, the girl seemed—her un- 
flinching honesty made her admit it, in 
spite of the jealous twinges of her 
home-coming—a thoroughly desirable 
addition to the little circle here. Rather 
pretty, too, Anita decided with the half- 
insolently depreciatory patronage of an 
acknowledged beauty toward the looks 
of other women. 

She had no maid. She rather prided 
herself upon the fact, believing that she 
was thereby somehow maintaining the 
Spartan standards of her impecunious 
youth, and was not permitting the ease 
and luxury of her later days unduly to 
soften her. 

She was moving the things upon her 
dressing table in search of some trifle 
which she wanted, and behind a per- 
fume flagon of crystal and silver she 
came upon a little-boy picture of Tread- 
way. In the early days of their mar- 
riage, when she had kept photographs 
of him at all periods of his development 
around the room, she had been very 
fond of it. It was a funny, old-fash- 
oned, faded piece of portraiture, show- 
ing a boy with wistful eyes, a great ex- 
panse of white collar, and a huge 
“roach” of blond hair neatly bisecting 
the top of his head. Underneath was 
written in fine, slanting script: “Tread- 
way Holt, June 1887 ; aged seven years.” 
It was his mother’s handwriting. 
Treadway had recalled for her, with ven- 
derness that tried to mask itself as hu- 
mor, the details of the expedition of 
which the photograph had been the 
fruit. His mother had died three or 
four years later. 

In the early days, when he and Anita 
had been wont to talk of the deep, hid- 





den things, of the shy, holy things, he 
had talked of his mother, of her frag- 
ile prettiness as he remembered it, of 
the way in which she had worked— 
she had died before James Holt’s finan- 
cial successes had begun to be note- 
worthy. He had been awfully fond of 
his mother, and there had been a close 
bond between them. Anita knew that, 
affectionately as he regarded his father, 
grateful as he was to the resplendent 
Isabel Holt for giving the old man’s 
later years a dignified comfort and cheer, 
nevertheless he had never quite accepted 
the fact that life had been snuffed out 
for his own mother before it had be- 
come chiefly a thing to enjoy. 

Anita had not seen the little picture 
for three or four years; not since, in 
a fit of zeal for simplicity and bare 
spaces, she had put away half the orna- 
ments with which her rooms were clut- 
tered. She did not know how the pho- 
tograph had come to light again, and 
at the moment that aspect of the ques- 
tion did not occur to her. She picked it 
up and studied it, her face softened at 
perceiving its resemblance to Jamesy. 
Jamesy was her child for color, dark 
and rich and vivid, but he was Tread- 
way’s son more subtly, by something 
dreamy in the eyes, something a little 
appealing about the curves of the mouth. 
She laid the picture down, smiling. 

Of course, Treadway would bring 
home a little, half-known old aunt, who 
had no faintest claim upon them, and 
for whom every claim that the most 
fantastic family loyalty could invent 
would have been amply met by money! 
Of course, Treadway would have re- 
current bursts of feeling in regard to 
a home—an old-fashioned home, with a 
mother darning stockings out of a great 
basket, and a father solemnly reading 
aloud to his brood! It all depended 
upon what one had had and had missed. 
Now, she, Anita, had had the home and 
the mending basket and the family lamp 
ad nauseam. She had been glad to get 
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away from it all by the 
avenues of college and a 
career. 

It was when she was 
acting as Mrs. Holt’s so- 
cial secretary in Washing- 
ton that Treadway had 
met her. What a romance 
it had seemed—had been, 
for that matter, as ro- 
mances go! How the 
newspapers had acclaimed 
their engagement! And 
how, to the two of them, 
as the most fervid of all 
the paragraphers, the af- 
fair had seemed a modern 
rendering of King Co- 
phetua and the beggar 
maid! Ah, well, she must 
not belittle it in her 
thoughts. It had all been 
sweet and lovely, unselfish, 
ardent. She must not be- 
little it, because she was 
nine years older now than 
when the radiant experi- 
ence had befallen her, and 
because she knew now that the great 
thing, the real thing, was not love, but 
accomplishment. 

She tried to be always a very just 
woman, and so she reminded herself, 
as she started downstairs, that things 
might have looked otherwise to her had 
she not happened to have love also. 

The sight of the little picture and the 
reflections it aroused in her had ban- 
ished all the strain and irritation she 
had felt on her way home and as she 
had stood outside the lighted window 
and looked into the library. She did 
not resent the readiness with which 
Rosamund had seemed to fit herself into 
her surroundings. She did not feel that 
it was a frightful bore that she, with 
important affairs upon her mind, should 
have to make trivial conversation 
adapted to the intelligence of a garru- 
lous old lady and a—doubtless—com- 





“Then I saw the third per- 
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monplace young one. Insensibly, she re- 
laxed in the homelike atmosphere that 
the two women had somehow created. 

It was well that she had an hour 
or two of relaxation and enjoyment. 
For trouble, of the kind particularly 
distasteful to her, awaited her when she 
went up to her own room. She had 
pleaded her weariness of train travel as 
an excuse for leaving the library group 
early in the evening. She left the 
household busy with dummy bridge, a 
recreation which she loathed. The game 
had followed hard upon an hour of des- 
ultory talk and music. Miss Fergus, 
it appeared, had a pretty little voice and 
a repertoire of pretty little songs. 

Shortly after she had gone upstairs, 
Delia tapped at her door—a lugubrious 
Delia with a touch of sullenness upon 
her rosy face. Delia stated that she 
desired to give notice. 


















“What’s the trouble, Delia?” Anita 
tried to keep her exasperation out of 
her voice. 

“That Miss Johnson is the trouble, 
ma’am,” said Delia promptly. ‘“No- 
body’s obliged to take anybody’s insults 
in these days.” 

“Surely not. But don’t you think you 
may have misread Miss Johnson’s man- 
ner? Of course, she isn’t like Miss Win- 
throp. She is more businesslike. But 
I don’t believe she ever meant to be in- 
sulting, Delia.” 

“If she didn’t mean to be, then she 
was without meaning it.” Delia’s 
mouth was obstinate. 

“Can’t you be more explicit ?” 

Delia needed no second urging. She 
was off with a story of petty tyrannies 
pettily resented. 

“Just a minute, Delia.” Anita inter- 
rupted the flow of the narrative. “Do 
you mean to tell me that you deliber- 
ately refused to carry out Miss John- 
son’s directions ?” 

“T won’t stand her bossing!” The 
girl took refuge in a declaration of in- 
dependence. 

“Then, my dear girl, I am afraid that 
you are right and that you must leave 
my service. I’m awfully sorry about it. 
You have been with me ever since 
Jamesy was a baby, and I always hoped 
that you would stay with me until you 
went into a home of your own. But 
you know my rule. Whoever I leave 
in charge of the house represents me. 
Any directions she gives are my direc- 
tions. I uphold the authority I dele- 
gate. I wish you hadn’t been obstreper- 
ous with her, but had done what she 
told you to do, and then had talked with 
me about it. I think in that way we 
might have avoided this difficulty; but, 
as it is, I am going to take your notice, 
Delia. How soon do you want to 
leave?” 

“As soon as—as you can be suited 
in another girl,” quavered Delia. 

“Let us say two weeks, then.” Anita 
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would not look at poor Delia’s face, 
threatened with a distortion of gather- 
ing tears. She had to be inflexible in 
living up to the regulations she herself 
had made. “That will give you time to 
look around, too.” 

“She’s a sn—snake,” sobbed Delia, 
breaking down at last and rushing in 
disorder from the room. Anita reflected 
grimly that this was the adverse side of 
the medal exhibited downstairs, the re- 
verse of the evening lamp and the eve- 
ning fire and the evening song. 

The next morning, after she had com- 
municated to her favorite employment 
agency her need of a housemaid, she dis- 
missed the affair from her mind. She 
was seated at her desk in her head- 
quarters office, dictating carefully indi- 
vidualized letters to sundry senators, 
when the telephone on her desk rang. 

“Yes?” she said, lifting the receiver, 
but not pausing in her dictation. “Oh, 
my house? Yes; connect them.” She 
hoped it wasn’t Delia again! 

It was not. It was Rosamund Fer- 
gus. Her voice was agitated, fright- 
ened, along the wire. 

“Mrs. Holt,” it said, “we are very 
much worried out here. Jamesy seems 
to be lost.” 

“Will you please say that again?” 
Anita’s trained intelligence refused to 
credit the message of her ears and it 
equally refused to discredit it. 

*“‘Jamesy seems to be lost,” the voice 
repeated with a little more steady em- 
phasis. 

“But—isn’t he at school ?” 

“It seems not.” 

“But he must be!” Anita downfaced 
mere fact. “I told him good-by—his 
father and I told him good-by when we 
went down together to the eight-thirty. 
Jeffson was going straight back to the 
house to get Jamesy.” 

“Yes, I know, Mrs. Holt. And Jeff- 
son waited a long time at the front 
door. He thought Jamesy would be 
out every minute. It had been ar- 




















ranged, he says, that Jamesy was to 
come out as soon as he came back from 
leaving you and Mr. Holt at the train. 
It wasn’t until after all the school bells 
had stopped ringing that he waked up 
to the fact that Jamesy was curiously 
delaying. He came into the house then 
and asked Miss Johnson about it. 
When Jamesy wasn’t found in the house 
or in the garden, we called up the school 
to see if he had walked down by him- 
self. But Miss Lane said he was not 
there. We telephoned around through 
the neighborhood, to the houses where 
he has playmates. We_looked in the 
woods, and down by his robber’s cave 
on the shore. We thought perhaps he 
had been playing and had forgotten all 
about school and time. We haven’t been 
able to find any trace of him. I am 
telephoning because both Miss Tread- 
way and Miss Johnson are very much 
upset. I tried Mr. Holt’s office, but 
could not get him.” 

“He has gone over to Philadelphia for 
the day,” Anita mechanically explained. 
There was a moment’s pause in the col- 
loquy. “I will be out at once. He must 
be there, you know. Would you mind 
getting in touch with my father-in-law? 
Miss Johnson will give you his number. 
And will you please tell Jeffson to meet 
me at the end of the subway?’ She 
put up the telephone and sat for a mo- 
ment staring at nothing in particular. 

“They say my little boy is lost,” she 
remarked finally, in a dull voice, to the 
girl who had been taking her letters. 

“Oh, Mrs. Holt! How perfectly 
dreadful!” 

“It would be if it were true,” said 
Anita, resuming something of her air 
of brisk command over circumstances. 
“Of course, though, it isn’t. It is just 
one of those things invented by the 
evil one to spoil a morning’s work. He 
probably lay down on his bed and fell 
asleep again, and no one has thought of 
so obvious a thing as to look in his 
toom. I will be back this afternoon.” 
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But she did not return that after- 
noon. She did not return for five after- 
noons; and when she did, there was a 
feather of white in a black wing of her 
hair, sweeping away from her beautiful 
left temple. The girls in the office dis- 
cussed the case and its effects upon Mrs. 
Holt. “Isn’t it just her luck,” they said, 
“that being frightened and worried to 
death should only make her handsomer ? 
The rest of us would have come out of 
such a siege looking like hags, and see 
her! Just a new touch of distinction.” 

When Anita had been driven out to 
her place with careful disregard of 
speed regulations by the respectfully 
sympathetic Jeffson, she found the situ- 
ation as Rosamund had described it. 
Miss Treadway was softly sobbing in a 
big chair. She had consigned Jamesy 
to the river, regardless alike of the 
fact that he would have been obliged 
deliberately to wade through a hundred 
yards of shallows to be out beyond his 
depth, and that he was an amphibious 
young animal for whom the water had 
no difficulties. Miss Johnson had col- 
lapsed completely. Anita, if there had 
been room among her emotions for any- 
thing but a cold terror, would have mar- 
veled at the young woman’s lapse from 
her character of efficiency. The cook 
was crying loudly in the kitchen. The 
gardener and some voijunteers from the 
neighboring places were beating 
through the wooded slopes to the river. 
Rosamund Fergus and Delia alone of 
the house force were keeping their 
heads. 

“Nothing has been heard of him fet, 
Mrs. Holt,” said Rosamund, forestall- 
ing Anita’s question. “Senator Holt is 
coming over at once. He doesn’t want 
you to notify the police until he comes. 
I have asked Mr. Holt’s office to tele- 
phone him when he reaches wherever 
he was going in Philadelphia.” 

“Who saw him last?” 

“Apparently you and Mr. Holt. Delia 
says he ran out of the breakfast room 
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with you and did not return to it. I 
didn’t see him at all this morning, and 
neither did Miss Treadway. Delia had 
brought us our breakfast on trays—I 
am so sorry. Maybe if we had been 
downstairs x 

“Miss Johnson was downstairs and 
ought to have kept an eye on him,” said 
Anita. ‘However, it’s too late to talk of 
that. Oh, here is father Holt—I am 
so glad!” 

The senator came in from his big 
car, his ruddy face pale, his jovial con- 
tentment of expression wiped out by 
fear. He kissed Anita tenderly as he 
took, over her head, Miss Fergus’ 
“Nothing learned yet.” 

“It looks like kidnaping,” he said. 
“That is why I didn’t want you to no- 
tify the local police until we had formu- 
lated a policy. The afternoon papers 
would be full of garbled stuff. I think 
we had better notify the Sandersons. 
They’ve done a good deal of work for 
me in my time and they’re intelligent.” 

Treadway speaking on the telephone 
from Philadelphia, hoarse with alarm; 
the senator getting into touch with the 
Sandersons; Miss Sally crying softly: 
“T always hated a house near the water 
for children;’ Miss Johnson coming 
out of her collapse and going about her 
duties with ironly held composure; de- 
tectives, police—a grotesque nightmare 
of a day followed. The next morning, 
after a sleepless night, the white-faced 
family gathered at the breakfast table. 
The mail was brought in. Treadway 
gave an exclamation as he took up one 
of his letters. His father’s theory and 
that of the police had been- justified, 
The kidnaper’s epistle, the usual illiter- 
ate demand for a ransom, lay before 
him. 





The boy is safe and will be as long as you 
doant call in no poleece. We will return 
him to you safe and sound to ours after you 
have left ten thousand dollars in notes and 
no funny bizness with marked notes neether 
under the stone down on yore beech the lit- 


tle wun that is in front of the big wuns by 
yore boat house. yu have got till Friday 
night at nine o’clock to do this if yu doant 
come acrost by that time yu will never see 
him again and we ain’t got any money to 
keep him so yu can gess what will happen to 
him. Mano Nero. 

And lest their Italian should fail them, 
there was a rude representation of a 
black hand appended. 

Miss Johnson, who was, in deference 
to the disturbed, undisciplined state of 
the household, helping Delia in the pan- 
try and the kitchen, had heard the letter 
read, 

“Will you do it?” she cried impul- 
sively. “Are you going to do it, Mr. 
Holt ?” 

But Anita forestalled his answer. 

“Certainly not,” she said. “Connive 
at the blackest crime in the whole cal- 
endar? Hardly!” 

“But suppose——” Miss Johnson be- 
gan. And then, with emotion such as 
they had not believed her capable of: 
“What is ten thousand dollars com- 
pared to ” She could not finish. 

“You distress yourself unnecessarily, 
Miss Johnson,” said Anita with cold 
distaste. “We have no intention of 
either being intimidated or of putting 
our boy in jeopardy. Certainly the 
mind that composed that letter cannot 
be superior to the trained minds of the 
detectives, public and private.” 

“Still, there have been stolen chil- 
dren who have never been recovered,” 
said Miss Johnson. “But, of course, 
you know best.” 

She went out of the room. Rosa- 
mund, who had watched her intently 
during the little dialogue, turned now 
to Treadway. 

“Mr. Holt,’ she said, and then hesi- 
tated. “Mrs. Holt ” Again the 








hesitation. Then she rallied her forces. 
“T have something which—which I want 
to tell you in private.” 

They stared at her in some bewilder- 
ment, but they all adjourned to Tread- 
way’s study and closed the door. 



















“T have just thought of it,” she be- 
gan, the color coming and going in her 
fair cheeks as she talked, “while Miss 
Johnson was saying what she said down- 
stairs. But—have you had her long? 
Do you know her well? Because I have 
just remembered that I saw her and the 
chauffeur in talk with a very queer, 
rough-looking man at the edge of your 
woods two or three days ago.” 

“We have had her only two months,” 
said Anita, “but her references were ex- 
cellent. I got her from the Bureau of 
Investigated Help. I always have got 
people there. They vouch for them.” 

“It was about five o’clock,” pursued 
Rosamund, kindling and speaking with 
more assurance. “I had been taking a 
walk and was coming home by the little 
path through the woods between here 
and the clubhouse—the one you showed 
me the other day, Mr. Holt. I remem- 
ber, I had been a littie amused at your 
chauffeur’s evident admiration for Miss 
Johnson, and when I first saw them 
down by your boathouse I didn’t see the 
stranger and was just amused again, 
thinking that, for all Miss Johnson’s 
air of frigidity and—and—management, 
she was just a girl, after all. Then I 
saw the third person—the rough, short, 
squat man, and I thought I had been 
mistaken in my sentimentality, as I gen- 
erally have been. But I thought no 
more about it until this morning.” 

The senator rapped at the door. He 
was admitted to the family conclave, 
and Sanderson was summoned. Twenty 
minutes after he had heard the story 
he was telephoning in code to his office 
to have the references of both Miss 
Johnson and Jeffson, on file with the 
Bureau of Investigated Help, examined. 

The newspapers, the day before 
Anita returned to her office, told the 
story, making the most of their delayed 
admission to the news. The “investi- 
gated” references of Miss Johnson hav- 
ing proved to be dummies in other cit- 
ies, dummies who used excellent station- 
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ery, claimed excellent addresses, and in- 
dulged in aristocratic names, and Jeff- 
son being found to have had the same 
delighted employers, the two were exam- 
ined and held as “material witnesses 
in the crime.” 

The newspapers were taken into the 
case at the same time, and a reflective 
young reporter with a memory and the 
habit of reading out-of-town papers, re- 
called a kidnaping in Detroit, engineered 
by a pair of high-class, confidential serv- 
ants who had skipped their bail. The 
Detroit police sent over detectives, and 
Miss Johnson and Jeffson were duly 
identified. The young woman, with ad- 
mirable effrontery, maintained that a 
mistake had been made, but Jeffson 
weakened. 

A police boat went chugging up the 
river after the motor boat which Jeffson 
designated as the habitat of those of 
the kidnaping gang engaged in the ac- 
tual manual labor of the Holt affair. 
Also, Jeffson supplied the missing link 
in the tale—the information as to how 
Jamesy had been consigned to Pietro 
Olvano, the skipper of the little craft, 
the hands which carried out the plans 
of subtler brains. It had been ridicu- 
lously simple; the merest and easiest of 
lies had sufficed. Jeffson, secure in the 
knowledge signaled to him by Miss 
Johnson that no one was near the front 
of the house, had offered to give Jamesy 
a ride before school. Five minutes later 
Olvano had received the little boy, chlo- 
roformed, upon the boat, and Jeffson 
was once more at the front door, ap- 
pearing patiently to await his passenger. 

When they had brought Jamesy home, 
somewhat dirty and disheveled—Pietro 
had had rudimentary ideas as to ablu- 
tions—he was found to be cheerful, 
though puzzled. 

“When I waked up,” he said, “there 
was a funny little man and he gave me 
some macaroni and told me that dad was 
coming soon. And he showed me how 
to make knots, lots of them—and he let 
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me fish and he let me help to fry the 
fish. I kept wishing dad would come. 
But Pete said it would be all right. He’s 
a- funny man—he talks like this.” 
Jamesy wrinkled his features into his 
idea of an imitation of the kidnaper’s, 
and rendered a sentence or two in Italian 
patois. “He’s got a little boy of his 
own,” he pursued, resuming the narra- 
tive. “Some day I am going to go and 
play with him. Why didn’t you come 
sooner, daddy ?” 

He was sitting on Anita’s lap as he 
talked. Her face showed very pale 
against his black curls, but she schooled 
even her arms not to clasp him too 
closely, too passionately. He must not 
be terrified ; the seed of cowardice must 
not be planted in his little soul. She had 
been insistent upon it. Aunt Sally had 
been harshly dealt with, had been told 
that she could not see Jamesy at all 
until she was prepared to be self-con- 
trolled. Caution must be instilled with- 
out fear springing up beside it like a 
weed. Jamesy must be prepared to be 
manly and frank upon the witness stand 
to which he would be duly summoned, 
but he must not be permitted to engross 
himself in the thought of the greatness 
and unusualness of his adventure. 

His father found it difficult to obey 
all of Anita’s wise injunctions in the 
matter. His intelligence admitted their 
wisdom, but he had flashes-of red before 
his eyes as he thought of the despicable 
band, and he felt a tightening of the 
throat as he listened to Jamesy’s prat- 
tle. He wanted to kill, and he wanted 
to cry, and he wanted to hold the boy 
tight, tight. If he had been a woman, 
he said to himself, he would have done 
it! It was only the code of his sex 
that restrained him. How could Anita 
sit there with the little fellow on her 
lap, talking to him as if he had been 
to a birthday party somewhere, or had 
come in rather late from dancing school ? 
Rosamund Fergus and aunt Sally—they 
showed more of the feeling that Anita 


might have been expected to show than ~ 
she herself did! 

Yet, of course, she was right. The 
child must develop no retroactive fright, 
and neither must he be allowed to strut 
as a hero. Oh, what a debt they owed 
that fair-haired girl whom chance had 
thrown in their way ! 

Two things, besides the prosecution 
of the kidnapers and the white feather 
in Anita’s hair, resulted from the affair. 
One was the change of Rosamund’s 
status in the Holt ménage from guest to 
employee, and the other was the clash 
between Treadway and his wife, which 
preceded it. Both occurred the night 
before Anita returned to her office. 

The senator and Isabel had dined with 
the younger household. Rosamund had 
busied herself most of the evening an- 
swering telephone calls and receiving 
telegrams from neighbors, friends, even 
strangers—messages of inquiry and of 
congratulation. During a lull in them 
she had sung, at the senator’s request, 
two little Scotch songs, heart-touching, 
melancholy, intimate. And when the 
evening had finally ended and Treadway 
and his wife were in their own quarters, 
Treadway, moved by all the crowded 
emotions of the preceding days, had un- 
expectedly dropped upon his knees by 
Anita’s side as she sat loosing her hair, 
and had pressed his face against her 
arm. She patted his shoulder kindly, 
mechanically. 

“Tt’s been too horrible!” she agreed 
with his unspoken thought. ‘Too horri- 
ble! I couldn’t go through with it 
again !” 

“You're going to stay at home and 
look after the boy a bit, yourself, aren’t 
you? After this?’ ‘Preadway got to 
his feet again. He found he did not 
want Anita to pat him as if he were 
Jamesy, as if she indulged him tenderly 
from an established maturity. He 
pulled up a chair and lit a cigarette. 

“Treadway!” She was genuinely 
amazed, startled. 
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“Don’t try to sidetrack me. I’m trying to tell you that the kiss wasn’t a joke with her; and a 


kiss that isn’t a joke is a very serious matter. 


“T mean it.” 
mouth hardened. 

“But it’s absurd. What had my ab- 
sence in the city to do with Jamesy’s 
kidnaping ? What had yours? You don’t 
expect me to try to teach him myself, 
do you? He was about to go to school. 
It would have been exactly the same if 
we had both been here. I think you 
are a little illogical—in your emotion, 
Tread.” 

“If you had been at home more you 
would have seen through that woman 
long ago. You would have dismissed 
her.” 


His pleasant, smiling 


James noticed it!” 


“Possibly. Probably not, however. 
She was very clever and she was all 
that she represented herself to be—a 
capable manager, a good disciplinarian, 
a woman accustomed to the charge of a 
fairly elaborate household and the over- 
sight of young children. If I had been 
at home—which means merely if I had 
been doing motor trips and teas, lunch- 
eons and bridges, charity bazaars and 
theatricals, instead of the committee 
work in which I am interested—if I 
had been at home, I should probably 
have been delighted with Miss John- 
son’s efficiency.” 
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“Even Delia was on to her! Surely 
you would have been at least as keen as 
Delia!” 

“Delia saw her from another angle 
than mine would have been. However, 
granted that I had grown suspicious 
of her and had dismissed her, I should 
merely have hastened the outcome. They 
were here to kidnap Jamesy. They 
would only have done it sooner.” 

“You realize that but for Miss Fer- 
gus the scheme would have probably 
succeeded?” He shifted his attack. 

“Tt would not have succeeded. After 
all, they were all cowards. They would 
have returned him, sound and safe.” 

“IT mean they would have succeeded in 
extorting money from me. I should not 
have held out.” 

“You would have given in to the most 
cowardly and outrageous form of black- 
mail?’ Disbelief and scorn rang in her 
voice. 

“T would not have balked at paying 
ten thousand to rescue my son from dan- 
ger.” 

“Even though your surrender would 
have put other men’s sons in danger? 
Every success of such a group as that 
one, of course, means fresh undertak- 
ings.” 

“Anita, are you a woman? Or have 
you talked platform talk so long that it 
has reacted on you and made you 

“Made me what?” She challenged 
him when he broke off. 

“Oh, made you think platform 
thoughts ! Instead of a flesh-and- 
blood woman, with normal passions and 
emotions.” 

Anita looked at their reflections in the 
mirror before which she was sitting. 
She looked at the wing of white in her 
hair. Her lips twisted wryly for a sec- 
ond as she met her husband’s mirrored 
eyes. 

“Of course, I didn’t really mean that, 
’Nita,” he apologized. He saw the 
white in her hair; he touched it ten- 
derly. “Of course, I know you care 
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for Jamesy, even for me—a little for 
me—and that, if you have eloquence, 
it’s because you have logic and feeling. 
I’m proud of you, Anita, and you know 
it. But I'll tell you again, I don’t see 
the balance on the right side! A woman 
has to make everything else subsidiary 
to her home and her family relations, 
and you do it the other way around. 
Your home and family relations are sec- 
ondary to your work. See here, Anita! 
I believe in all your causes—of course 
Ido! And I'll pay the salary—a good, 
adequate salary, too, by Jove!—to any 
professional woman you will designate 
to take your place on this legislative 
committee and on the child-welfare com- 
mittee, so that you can, with an undi- 
vided mind, stay at home with Jamesy 
and me.” 

“Thank you, darling!” Anita’s tones 
were rough-toothed with irony. “Thank 
you! And then I will induce father 
Holt to pay a salary—a whopping good 
salary !—to any man to whom you will 
assign your work in Holt, Bainbridge, 
& Bascom’s, so that you can, with an 
easy conscience, stay at home with 
Jamesy and me.” 

“You mean, of course, that you won't 
do as I ask you?” He was angry. 

“Not at all. I mean that I will do 
exactly what you ask me if you will do 
what I ask you! I mean, if you want 
me to say it again, that I like what I am 
doing, that I am quite sure I have a gift 
for it, and that I have no earthly inten- 
tion of giving it up. Mind you! I’d 
give it up if there were any conflict 
between it and what I see as my duty 
to you and Jamesy. But there isn’t! 
There isn’t! Your house is as well run 
as if I did it myself, and better. An 
expert does it.” 

“And kidnaps my boy on the side! 
However, I see that nothing has made 
any impression on you. You are going 
on as before. All right! But in that 


case, I want to choose our next house- 
keeper-governess.” 
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“T am quite willing.” 
“T want you to see if you can per- 
suade Miss Fergus, who saved my old 
aunt’s life, and whose presence here— 
here instead of at a board meeting or 
a convention !—gave us the chance to 
run down the kidnapers, to take the job. 
I want you to persuade her to stay on 
for the rest of the season, anyway, with 
us.” 

“We know nothing of her; less even 
than we knew of Miss Johnson. And 
we cannot easily change from a—a 
friendly footing to a commercial foot- 
ing. She is not a professional house- 


keeper.” 
“Call it governess, then. She’s a 
teacher. And have it understood, of 


course, that she will be a member of the 
family.” 

“Oh, Treadway! You who are so 
strong for family life! And here you 
want to do the one thing I hate the 
thought of.” Anita was impatient. “I 
like the family and I like friends and I 
like guests. But I hate the alien on 
the innermost stone of the hearth every 
day, all the time. It’s a bore!” 

“We owe her so much that a little in- 
convenience won’t repay it. Besides, I 
think she has a very delicate perception 
of the fitness of things. She will prob- 
ably efface herself more as a manager 
than she could as a guest.” : 

Anita reflected a little. 

“She’s very charming,” she said. 
“She’s so agreeable as a guest that she 
may not have the qualities for an em- 
ployee. However, I’ll see. But a lim- 
ited engagement only, Tread!” 

“This winter, then. We'll see how 
it works out. I’ve had it on my con- 
science that she lost her chance at a 
school through being laid up in that 
hospital after she had saved aunt Sally. 
It will be a way of squaring ourselves 
with her.” 

“She'll be a companion to aunt 
Sally!” said Anita, enumerating advan- 
tages in her mind. 


It was of all these things that she 
thought as she took her place at her 


desk on the day of her return, But 
they slipped from her shoulders as she 
began on the accumulation of mail. She 
felt again the familiar sensation of es- 
cape from alien, nagging cares into her 
own element, the element in which she 
was vigorous, buoyant, free. Color 
began to flow into the pallor of her 
cheeks. 


CHAPTER V. 


Rosamund and Miss Sally were doing 
up Christmas packages. The room in 
which they sat looked like an old-fash- 
ioned magazine cover entitled “Yule- 
tide Cheer.” The wreaths hung already 
in the windows. Rosamund had seen 
to that. A bit of mistletoe was fastened 
in the doorway. The big fire blazed, the 
big library table was piled high with 
white packages gayly decorated with red 
and green ribbons. There were snip- 
pets of tissue paper all over the floor, 
and the paper reels from which the 
ribbons had been unwound gave a sort 
of stock-ticker effect to the scene. 

Rosamund’s cheeks were brilliantly 
colored, her eyes were bright. Miss 
Sally, too, was flushed and eager. 

“T never had so much fun in all my 
life!” declared the girl. “I have always 
wanted Christmas on a big scale. You 
know—scores of relatives, hundreds of 
presents for hundreds of friends, thou- 
sands of cards for thousands of dear 
acquaintances! I have always bought 
just one present——-” She stopped ab- 
ruptly, her radiant face clouded. Then 
she banished the recollection that dark- 
ened her eyes. “Oh, well,” she went on, 
“isn’t it fun to be having it this way ?” 

“Tt is indeed delightful,” agreed Miss 
Sally. “I, too, have always thought that 
I should enjoy Christmas on a large 
scale, as you call it. Although sister 
and I lived alone for so many years, 
and festivities were out of the question, 
nevertheless we always tried to pre- 
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serve something of the Christmas spirit. 
However, a dozen cards always sufficed 
to convey our greetings to our friends, 
and we exchanged presents only with 
each other. We always made a point of 
giving to those who worked for us; 
there were very few of them—the wash- 
erwoman, the cleaner by the day, since 
I have grown a little old and since the 
senator’s generosity made it possible. 
But this”—she looked around the bright 
room; she looked out through the gar- 
landed windows upon a world that ar- 
rayed itself like a Christmas card, and 
she sighed happily—‘this is my ideal! 
If only my dear sister Susan might have 
shared it with me! But I must not re- 
pine. This is my dream.” 

“Mine, too. Except that it would 
really be fun to be making Christmas 
for ten or twelve children, wouldn’t it? 
One seems skimpy!” Rosamund 
laughed. 

A motor flashed by the windows. A 
door opened, and in a minute Anita, 
vivid with the vitality of her abundant 
health and of snapping cold weather, 
blew into the room. Her arms were 
full of parcels. Back of her the new 
chauffeur appeared with more. 

“There is to be no rest for you,” she 
cried gayly. “I feel like a brute to be 
putting all this work on you, Rosamund, 
and on you, aunt Sally.” 

“Work!” they cried in unison. 
fun,” finished Rosamund. 

“You have the most unique idea of 
fun,” declared Anita. “However, your 
delusion is my good luck. Christmas 
had grown to be a perfect nightmare 
to me. It is a farce, you know. Why 
should a lot of people who are perfectly 
able to buy themselves what they need, 
and who know perfectly well what they 
want and what they don’t want, be the 
recipients of gifts that have tired the 
ingenuity of all their friends to con- 
ceive, and wasted their time and money 
to buy? However, I did not come to 
scold you two dears about the world’s 
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follies. I came to dump all this stuff 
upon you and to bless you both for ex- 
tracting the misery out of Christmas 
for me.” 

Jamesy precipitated himself into the 
middle of the assemblage, very rosy, 
very noisy, very pretty in bright-colored 
toboggan cap and mittens, and with 
skates slung over his shoulder. 

“Oh, Miss Fergus, may I have Ed 
Forsythe in for supper? Oh, hello, 
mumsie! You came home early to-day, 
didn’t you?” 

Anita kissed him while Rosamund 
gave permission for the guest, pru- 
dently adding the proviso “if his mother 
says he may,” and Jamesy made a few 
irreverent comments upon the tissue pa- 
per and ribbon before he rejoined his 
friend outside. 

“The Jamesons were away, Mrs. Holt 
—Anita,” said Rosamund. She flushed 
and stammered a little over the intimacy 
which had been inaugurated a week or 
two before. ‘That was the reason they 
did not reply. They will be delighted to 
come to luncheon Christmas with the 
children. That makes five more people, 
doesn’t it? You don’t know what fun 
it all is!” 

“Fun! You're incorrigible!’ 

“Mr. Holt on the telephone, ma’am,” 
announced Delia, and Anita withdrew 
to the hall stand. They heard her voice, 
with its ring of merriment, carried over 
from her scoffing at Rosamund’s idea 
of fun. “No, we’re dining at home,” 
she said. “Who? Oh, Jack Bowman? 
Yes, of course I do. Bring him along. 
But, Tread, tell him not to dress. I’ve 
induced dear old Stephen Watts to come 
out to dinner—he’s just back from Calu- 
met. And, of course, he hasn’t such a 
thing as an evening suit to his name. 
. 4 Oh, nonsense! He’s not a 
bore—not half the bore that your vapid 
young business man is! _« 
very well! I'll take it back if you will 


—Jack isn’t a bore.” 
She came back, still laughing. 
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* “Is there loads to eat, Rosamund?” 
she asked. “For both Treadway and I 
have asked people home to dinner.” 

“Loads,” said Rosamund comfortably. 
“How many people? Only two? I'll 
tell Delia.” 

It was a merry evening. Stephen 
Watts, tall, bony, awkward, shabby, with 
thick iron-gray hair upright in a hun- 
dred tufts, and near-sighted, eager, dark 
eyes looking out from behind huge 
lenses, was not the bore that Treadway 
had named him. He was a zealot, but 
a zealot with humor. He tempered the 
grim ugliness of the tale he had to tell 
about the copper district with human 
details, amusing, likable. And as for 
Jack Bowman, agile of mind as well as 
of foot and hand, he had insisted upon 
teaching Rosamund and Anita a new 
step. He was anything but a vapid 
young business man. 

“T think,” said Anita to Treadway, as 
they took the hosts’ leisurely retrospect 
of their evening and their guests, “that 
Jack was quite properly smitten with 
our graceful Rosamund. Home life 
looked so very attractive with us to- 
night. Our house was so pretty and 
our Christmas greens so fresh; dear old 
Stephen smoked his head off and 
damned capital so amusingly, and aunt 
Sally knitted so happily, and Rosamund 
sang so sweetly, and you and I, Tread 
dearest, brooded so benignly over all the 
charm we had created that—oh, I don’t 
wonder any young man, seeing it all, 
should want to imitate us. Only he 
can’t, can he? It is you and I, isn’t it, 
Tread? No other two could quite do it; 
not even our extraordinarily capable 
and delightful Rosamund and our bril- 
liant young advertiser.” 

“Your imagination is running away 
with you,” said Treadway, rather 
sharply. “Jack always acts the enam- 
ored swain with every passably pretty 
girl, And I don’t suppose that Miss 
Fergus—Rosamund is to be snapped up 
by the first comer.” 
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“I don’t know.” Anita weighed the 
matter. “Oh, of course not by the first 
comer—I don’t mean that. But she’s 
twenty-two and she seems to have a real 
love of all the domestic details that usu- 
ally go along with marriage. And Jack 
has a way with him! And there is no 
such thing as an imperishable bachelor, 
you know.” 

“Well, there’s Stephen Watts—he’s 
been an imperishable bachelor, hasn’t 
he?” 

“Dear old dreamer!” said Anita. 
“But even he may be snapped up by 
some wistful-eyed little Slavic girl in a 
miner’s cabin some day; or by a suffi- 
ciently determined and executive woman 
on one of his committees who happened 
to decide upon matrimony at the mo- 
ment. No, none of you is immune, 
Tread, not even Stephen. And as for 
Jack and Rosamund, I think ig 

“Oh, don’t be ridiculous, "Nita! said 
Treadway sharply. And then: “I think 
I'll turn in. I have a bit of a headache. 
Good night, dear.” He kissed her lightly 
and left her staring after him with a 
half-amazed look. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Anita and her mother-in-law sat op- 
posite each other in the latter’s sumptu- 
ous boudoir, all clear blue and gold bro- 
cade, Louis Quinze cabinets and chairs, 
ornate French mantel, and dancing fire. 
The bleak landscape, crowding close at 
the windows to look at the comfort 
within, glimpsed it through delicate lace 
and satin draperies. The two women 
had their backs to the outer prospect— 
the bare trees marshaled on a slope that 
led downward to the frozen river. Isa- 
bel Holt, massaged, waved, groomed, 
and perfumed, was splendid in a negli- 
gee as sumptuous as her furniture. 
Above the lace and fur that bordered 
it, her handsome face was grave, con- 
cerned. Anita, sitting opposite, tailored 
and spirited, looked half amused, half 
impatient, wholly obstinate. 














“Dear ma Isabel,” she said, “I know 
that you mean everything in kindness 
to me and Treadway, but you're living 
in another age than the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

“Men and women are the same in the 
twentieth as in the tenth or the fifth or 
the first century, ’Nita,” declared Mrs. 
Holt. “That is, men are vulnerable peo- 
ple. Good gracious, child! I don’t see 
what has got into you! You know the 
world P 

“But, my dear, I also know my hus- 
band,” Anita interrupted. Her face 
grew grave, her voice earnest. 

“Mind you!” cried the other, “I’m not 
saying for an instant that Treadway is 
in the least seriously attached to her. 
But there you are. He’s a man and 
she’s a fresh, lovely, charming girl, and 
you fairly threw them at each other’s 
heads.” 

“She’s my boy’s governess and my 
housekeeper,” said Anita. ‘Do you call 
that throwing them at each other’s 
heads ?” 

“My dear, have you played a round 
of golf with him once this season?” 

“T loathe golf.” 

“She doesn’t. And she looks radi- 
antly pretty in her sport clothes!” 

“Tsabel, you force me to do the most 
banal thing! You make me declare my 
faith in my husband’s ability to with- 
stand even a fetching sport suit! He’s 
seen one or two before, you know. And, 
for that matter, you force me to say that 
I think Rosamund Fergus is a nice girl 
and not an amateur vampire. And you 
drive me to a further extreme. You 
make me boast that I think—that I think 
myself capable of coping with the situ- 
ation even if what you insinuate a 

“Of course, you could cope with it! 
That’s what I’m telling you. You would 
only have to crook your little finger— 
not that I have said or insinuated that 
there is any situation! I haven’t. I’ve 
only told you our fear that a situation 
might arise—his father’s fear and mine. 
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She’s always there, you know, arid 
you’re away a good deal. And she’s 
very attractive—very! Jamesy adores 
her. She makes the house delightful.” 

“An excellent housekeeper, excel- 
lent,” agreed Anita warmly, but a little 
haughtily, also. 

“A great deal more than that—a 
member of your household.” Isabel 
held to her point. 

“TI suppose if I installed some fright, 
whom Jamesy would hate, or some 
woman who did not know the first thing 
about making a house attractive, some 
one who simply couldn’t do her job, in 
other words, you’d think I was doing 
the right thing?” 

“Miss Winthrop wasn’t that sort, 
*Nita, and yet she wasn’t a radiant crea- 
ture like Miss Fergus. She wasn’t a 
permanent fixture at your table, like 
Miss Fergus. She—she didn’t take so 
intimate a part in the Christmas festiv- 
ities that Treadway kissed her under the 
mistletoe.” 

“Tsabel, how wearing you can be! 
Father Holt kissed her under the mistle- 
toe, and Fred Jameson kissed you and 
me—and aunt Sally! It’s a practice that 
I myself think more honored in the 
breach than in the observance, but it’s 
all a part of the noisy old game.” 

“Granted. But I’m going to hold to 
my point. You see, I was looking on, 
and she, your laughing, rosy Rosamund, 
grew pale when we all shouted that 
Treadway must take toll for meeting 
her in the doorway. She didn’t laugh, 
Anita. And neither did he. There was 
a pause, a perceptible pause, before he 
pecked at her peach of a cheek!” 

“You sound slangy.” 

“T don’t mean to be slangy. She has 
an absolutely peachlike complexion. But 
that doesn’t matter. Don’t try to side- 
track me. I’m trying to tell you that 
the kiss wasn’t a joke with her; and a 
kiss that isn’t a joke is a very serious 
matter. James noticed it!” 

“You and father Holt,” interrupted 
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Anita in a rather strained voice, “were 
watching for something to notice.” 

“Perhaps. I’ll admit anything, if only 
you will believe that I am telling you 
what we actually saw. I’m only asking 
you, dear girl, to take the most ordinary 
precautions.” 

“Isabel dear, if I have to padlock my 
husband’s love, I don’t want it!” 

“You are talking highfalutin’ non- 
sense!” declared Isabel Holt almost 
roughly. “Married love isn’t a jewel 
which one pays for once for all, and 
puts in a beautiful case. One pays for 
it day by day; one is never through 
paying for it, never through buying it, 
and I, for one, am glad of it. Oh, you 
foolish, impractical child—impractical 
in spite of your executive ability that I 
hear talked about wherever I go!—it 
isn’t a jewel at all! It’s a plant. You 
can starve it out, you can blight it, you 
can ’ 

“You're a figurative dear,’ Anita, 
determinedly light, struck in. ‘Then she 
grew earnest. “Isabel, I really think 
that Treadway and I understand each 
other. We had a glorious young ro- 
mance, and I know that I have never 
had a moment’s wavering toward any 
other man in the world. I don’t be- 
lieve that he will waver toward any 
other woman.” 

“You belong to the monogamous sex, 
he to the polygamous,” Isabel inter- 
jected. 

“There is no monogamy or polygamy 
in sex,” Anita, frowning, answered. 
“There are monogamous and polyga- 
mous types in both sexes. Well, I think 
I know Treadway well enough to say 
that he, quite as much as I, belongs to 
the monogamous type. Don’t you see, 
we have had May and apple blossoms 
and the silver moon. We've had them 
so that we have them for always. We 
don’t want another experience like that. 
We are grown-up people, Isabel, and 
we don’t want young love again any 
more than we want lollipops. You 
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can’t make me jealous or suspicious of 
the altogether competent person I have 
installed to run my house, because—be- 
cause I believe in my husband’s nature. 
I know him. Deeply I know him, Isabel. 
And ” she paused for a minute, con- 
sidering. Then she spoke again. “To 
me, you know, marriage is partly that— 
the releasing of energy for world’s work. 
Biologically, it may be just our adapta- 
tion of nature’s trick for keeping the 
foolish old race alive, but socially, it’s 
the stabilizer that frees the individual 
from being sidetracked by his own emo- 
tions, and puts him on the world’s high- 
road.” 

“T give you up!” cried Isabel. “You 
talk like some one brought up on a 
bloodless Emerson or on some German 
sociologist. But, any way, promise me 
that you will try to be a little more of 
a companion to him.” 

“Why, I have been home a lot lately,” 
protested Anita. “I didn’t go near the 
office all during the holidays. I am gen- 
erally at home when Tread is, and quite 
often when he isn’t. I don’t think our 
happiness would be any more secure if I 
were fixed in the house like a cardboard 
motto ‘God bless our home’ on the wall. 
You forget how much he is away him- 
self. He went to Chicago the day after 
Christmas.” 

“His father says he didn’t need to,” 
interrupted Isabel. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T oughtn’t to have said that. I am 
sorry I did. But what I meant is pretty 
plain, isn’t it? Since he didn’t need to 
go, since he trumped up an excuse to 
go, wasn’t he probably running away 
from a—situation or a—a temptation ?”’ 

“Darling,” Anita arose and reached 
for her furs, laughing as she did so, “‘it 
is all too plain that you and father Holt 
have been taking too stiff a dose of 
the triangular drama this season. Give 
it up and go with Miss Fergus and 
Jamesy to the Shakespeare matinées; 
they’ll aérate your imaginations.” 








Treadway held her hand, her unresisting hand. 
He lifted it and laid it tenderly against his cheek, 
caressing it, cherishing it. 


She made her farewells and went out, 
still smiling, but as she settled herself 
in her car her face twisted into a gri- 
mace of distaste. 

“If only grown people weren’t so be- 
latedly adolescent in their interests !’”’ she 
sighed. “Sex, love, marriage—of 
course, they are the big things for in- 
experienced, unsatisfied youth. But for 
mature people who have known love 
and life, who have love and life, it’s 
tiresome! If people like Treadway and 
I, sure, satisfied in our passions, happy 
in our loves, can’t use the completeness 
of our personal lives as the springboard 
for diving into deeper than personal 
things, then we are dull; we are pigs.” 

For her that settled it. She and 
Treadway were not dull; were not pigs. 


She dismissed the elaborate warning of 
her mother-in-law from her mind. She 
told herself that she would not clutter 
up its orderly recesses with that sort of 
junk, 

Down in her office she found excite- 
ment. The child-labor committee had 
voted funds for an educational campaign 
in Michigan. Speakers, charts, posters, 
photographs, a whole theater of minia- 
ture “sets,” were to travel through the 
State to organize in each of its centers 
local child-labor committees, which, in 
their turn, would take over the task of 
educating public sentiment. Would 
Anita, one of the most effective speak- 
ers that the committee had, go for at 
least a week? + Not only would her gift 
for convincing, unoratorical eloquence 
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be of great use, but her name would 
carry weight. Could she arrange to go? 
Would she? 

The call to clear-cut, impersonal work 
came to Anita as the invitation to rest 
would come to a work-weary woman. 
She had had an overdose of Christmas 
festivities, an overdose of all the “good 
times,” leading nowhere in particular. 
She looked through the little appoint- 
ment book in her bag. There were en- 
gagements, of course, but nothing that 
could not be evaded. 

“IT will go,” she answered, kindling. 
A trip like that would remove the last 
unsavory taste of Isabel Holt’s “warn- 
ings” from her recollection. “I will 
start to-morrow. I have to be back’”— 
she turned the leaves of the little book 
—‘by next Wednesday; that gives me 
only five days. How long is the cam- 
paign to last? If it’s to be more than 
two weeks, I might go out again for 
another two or three days.” 

The satisfying news was telephoned 
to all the necessary points; train reser- 
vations were made, and Anita, deeply 
contented, fell to work on a pile of cor- 
respondence. Ever since she had left 
college she had had the great resource 
that almost all men have—that of clos- 
ing a door upon her personal life and 
forgetting its vexations and difficulties 
in an impersonal one. Never had the 
refreshment of the process been greater 
for her than it was this morning. She 
did not again think of Isabel’s forecasts 
until she reached home that evening 
and was confronted by a Rosamund 
rather pale, rather strained, who wanted, 
in fact, to “give notice.” 

“What on earth is the matter?” Anita 
demanded with some asperity. “Don’t 
you have to work? Can you get a job 
at this time of year in your profession? 
Isn’t the salary #5 

“Oh, Mrs. Holt!” Rosamund _pro- 
tested, flushing crimson. “You know 
it isn’t salary! I would be glad to do 
the work for nothing!” 
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“Don’t you like us? Is Jamesy too 
badly disciplined ?” 

“Jamesy is an angel!” Rosamund de- 
clared with almost angry fervor. 

“Is aunt Sally tiresome?” 

“Miss Treadway is a perfect old dar- 
ling!” Rosamund smiled as’ she spoke. 
She couldn’t help smiling tenderly at the 
thought of Miss Sally. 

“Then what is it? Is it the servants 
or Treadway or I?” 

“It isn’t any one or anything. That 
is ” Rosamund fumbled and stum- 
bled and averted her eyes from her em- 
ployer’s steady regard. “It’s that it is 
too good to last. What I mean is that, 
of course, it is only a temporary thing 
which you and Mr. Holt began out of 
kindness.” 

“My dear girl, talk sense. I am pay- 
ing you exactly the same salary that I 
paid Miss Winthrop, and my house is 
three times as delightful. If there is 
any ‘kindness’ in the matter, it’s yours 
to us.” 

“It’s only your kindness that makes 
you say so,” Rosamund protested. She 
met Anita’s eyes fully, and blushed a 
little as she went on: “I have never 
known any one so good as you, so kind, 
so big! It’s an awfully stupid sort of 
thing to say, but I’ve got to say it just 
once.” 

Anita made a little motion almost of 
impatience. There were only a few 
people whose praise could move her, and 
Rosamund was not one of these. It 
was as though the girl had presumed to 
commend her for the luster of her hair 
or the classic modeling of her brow. 
She gave no acknowledgment of the 
compliment. 

“If you like it here as you say you do, 
and if you think as well of all of us 
as you claim, I can’t see why you want 
to end the arrangement. I confess it 
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would seriously inconvenience me if 
you persisted.” 

“Do you mean that my being here 
really leaves you free to do all the im- 
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portant things that I haven’t the talent 
to do?” Rosamund asked her earnestly. 
“The things your heart is really bound 
up in?” 

Again Anita restrained the little 
movement of impatience. Why did the 
girl want to drag in hearts? Why was 
every one in the world so bent upon 
introducing those necessary, but unin- 
teresting organs into general conversa- 
tion ? 

“Don’t talk about your lack of tal- 
ent,” she answered. “It’s merely lack 
of years. I have the advantage of you 
there by eleven or twelve, and it is ex- 
perience that counts in the work I am 
doing. Of course your being here frees 
me! I must have you, or some one else 
as good. And”—her rather cold expres- 
sion melted into a charming smile— 
“there isn’t any one else as good. Of 
course I realize that I am the most for- 
tunate woman in the world as long as 
you will stay with me and keep my 
child good and happy, my old aunt de- 
lighted, my husband”—the pause was 
imperceptible before she went on— 
“purring over his delightful home, my 
servants cheerful and competent. 
You’ve really got to stay, unless you can 
advance a better reason for going than 
you have advanced yet.” 

She waited, looking with smiling in- 
quiry toward the girl. Rosamund’s eyes 
were again averted, her color uncertain. 
A sudden thought occurred to Anita, 

“T don’t want to be impertinent,” she 
said, “but—but perhaps you are think- 
ing of making a little poem of domes- 
ticity for some one else? Oh’—as 
Rosamund raised startled eyes to her 
own—“I don’t mean for another gad- 
about of a woman, but for yourself. 
It seems to me that Jack Bowman has 
managed to make the trip into the 
suburbs a great many times during the 
last month.” 

Rosamund laughed. It was a gay lit- 
tle laugh, with a note of relief in it. 

“Oh, Mr. Bowman! No, I don’t want 
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to escape you to keep house for him. I 
don’t think he wants it, either. He’s 
awfully nice, of course, but not very 
serious in his intentions, is he? A sort 
of rattle?” 

“He always has been, but I imagine 
that any girl who took him seriously 
would find him serious. However, I 
am glad you don’t. He isn’t good 
enough for you, Rosamund. I agree 
with Treadway about that.” 

Rosamund’s head went up rather 
haughtily. One would have said that she 
had a flash of resentment over finding 
herself the object of discussion between 
her employers. But Anita did not no- 
tice the second’s stiffening. She went 
on, after a pause: 

“So I’m not going to hear any more 
on the subject of your abandoning me?” 

“Not until you bring it up,” Rosa- 
mund agreed, And Anita, dismissing 
the subject with a sigh of relief, plunged 
into household directions and plans, 
preparatory to her expedition into 
Michigan. 

She met an exasperating amount of 
opposition before she finally found her- 
self seated in her section of the Chicago 
express. Treadway had been annoy- 
ingly insistent that she should stay at 
home. Isabel Holt had been almost vul- 
garly significant in her advice to the 
same effect. The senator’s ruddy face 
had worn the grave look it had been used 
to wearing in the halls of state when he 
“viewed with apprehension.” Aunt 
Sally, whose admiration for her niece 
was tinctured with a little awe, was 
rather palpably hypocritical, to be sure, 
in her expression of regret over Anita’s 
absence, and Jamesy was brutally indif- 
ferent about it. But for the most part, 


her immediate circle did not approve. 
Of course, she had downfaced them 
all, and here she was, headed for the 
sort of action that she loved, only two 
days after the first detachment of the 
campaigners. She was rather sorry not 
There 


to have traveled with them. 
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would have been stimulation in the talk, © 
and certain details could have been 
planned. However, she ought not to re- 


pine. She ought, rather, to rejoice in 
her own common sense and her hus- 
band’s affluence, a combination which 
left her so largely free to do what she 
wished. She had a fleeting vision of 
other affluent ladies, who, at that very 
moment, were fitting on new corsets or 
playing auction or drinking tea in noisy 
droves, and she shuddered. “But for 
the grace of God,” she quoted to her- 
self, “there goes Anita Holt.” 

A tall figure coming awkwardly 
through the car peered at her through 
thick-lensed glasses, just as she dis- 
missed the possibility of a wasted life 
from her imagination. The dark eyes 
behind the thick glasses found some- 
thing familiar about the luxurious fig- 
ure settling down in a nest of cushions 
and fur to watch the flying landscape. 
But not until he was close upon her did 
Stephen Watts recognize Anita. He 
gave an exclamation of pleasure which 
brought her gaze back. Her own face 
lighted. 

“Stephen! What luck! I thought I 
was the last one of the crowd bound for 
Detroit. I am two days late. How aw- 
fully nice to find you!” 

She moved flower boxes, candy boxes, 
alligator-skin bags—all the parapher- 
nalia of a traveling sybarite—to the op- 
posite seat and made room for him be- 
side her. 

“I was just ambling through the 
train to see if there was any one aboard 
whom I knew,” he said, letting his long, 
loose-jointed, shabbily clad figure down 
beside her. “But I didn’t hope for you. 
How do you happen to be so late in 
starting ?” 

“Oh, the usual thing! A diner or 
two that Treadway didn’t want to miss.” 

“TIsn’t society—the little society that 
spells itself with a large S—isn’t it 
eventually going to grow civilized 
enough to free husbands and wives from 


the obligation of going to dinners to- 
gether, like pairs in a wooden Noah’s 
ark set?” 

“Well, the particular section of that 
society represented by the two dinners 
we went to last night and the night be- 
fore are a long way from that stage of 
enlightenment. You're awfully lucky, 
Stephen, that you are definitely out of it 
all.” 

“Lots of people think I am very un- 
lucky for that very reason,” answered 
Stephen. “But I agree with you. I 
am lucky! Sometimes I think there 
should be a law prohibiting any one 
from taking part in reform movements 
who is not a confirmed celibate and a 
general grouch like me.” 

From behind the thick glasses his dark 
eyes looked upon her with a half-mel- 
ancholy, half-ironic look. Though 
Anita had handsomely put the fact out 
of her recollection, there had been a 
time, ten or eleven years earlier, when 
Stephen’s celibacy had not been so 
firmly established. He had been in 
Washington, lobbying for one of his lost 
causes the first winter that Anita had 
been a member of Senator Holt’s house- 
hold. He had been out at the elbows, 
an impecunious zealot who was saved 
from fanaticism only by the dry, mock- 
ing humor which made sport as often 
of himself as of any one else. Anita 
Fletcher had been his last temptation to 
be the ordinary man in the world of 
ordinary men. 

After he had looked at her handsome 
profile for a second with the little smile 
of self-dérision, he pulled a badly folded 
afternoon paper from his pocket. 

“Have you seen this?” 

He opened it to a front page, gen- 
erously adorned with the neck and 
shoulders of a very décolleté lady and 
less flamboyantly with her tiara-ed head. 
In the adjoining columns large-lettered 
headlines informed the most cursory 
reader that Mrs, Van Alstyne, “society 
woman and suffrage leader,” was suing 
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Mr. Van Alstyne, “broker and club- © 


man,” for divorce. 

“How. they always ring a woman’s 
connection with any feministic move- 
ment into their nauseous scandals!” 
Anita spoke with angry vigor. “Why 
don’t they say ‘Presbyterian pewholder’ 
or ‘upper West Side bridge player’ or 
something like that? It would be just 
as germane to the news. It’s a nui- 
sance, Stephen ; but I’m afraid the truth 
is that a woman who wants to help in 
bringing about any social change must 
conform absolutely, meticulously, idiot- 
ically, in her personal life, to all the 
old social code. I think Marion van 
Alstyne ought to be ashamed of herself, 
giving the enemies of the movement an- 
other gibe to hurl at us! And Heaven 
knows her connection with suffrage has 


’ been casual enough!” 


“T have only a newspaper acquaint- 
ance with the lady,” Stephen drawled. 
“I don’t know what the prominent 
‘broker and clubman’ may have given 
her to bear. But I am sorry to see that 
she had to go to this length about it. 
There is a good deal in what you say. 
That only strengthens my theory about 
celibacy for the uplifters. The Roman 
Catholic rule of celibacy for priests and 
the sisterhoods is more than a mere 
pietistic distrust of human nature. It 
has a lot to it. There’s common sense 
in it. Profound common sense, as there 
so often is in the rules of that organ- 
ization !” 

“Oh, that’s going a lot too far, 
Stephen! Men and woman don’t need 
to be celibates in order to keep their per- 
sonal emotions from messing up their 
impersonal affairs. All they need”— 
Anita was very firm about it—‘“is a de- 
cent amount of unselfishness and good 
taste.” 

Stephen shook his head and smiled his 
kind, dry, ironic smile. “So you're be- 
coming one of those who think good 
taste a substitute for an ethical code? I 
doubt if it would work satisfactorily.” 
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They drifted into one of their discus- 
sions that they had always loved, about 
the world and its ways. By and by, 
they dined together, and when Stephen 
finally took himself off to his own berth 
three cars ahead, Anita was invigorated 
for the campaign ahead of her. 

It was an engrossing campaign. After 
three days of it she foresaw that the 
engagement she was going home to keep 
would not be kept, and she telegraphed 
instructions for its breaking. Treadway 
would be annoyed, of course! Well, 
Treadway had himself occasionally tele- 
graphed to break engagements, and she 
had never made any great fuss about it. 
Anyway, whether he was annoyed or 
not, it would be silly—it would be worse 
than silly, wasteful, disloyal—to leave 
the campaign at a moment when it was 
progressing so well. That was the way 
of the volunteer worker, a creature for 
whom Anita had an ever-increasing 
scorn. She was staying, she assured 
herself of it, not because she liked the 
society of this casual group of reform- 
ers better than that of her own family, 
but because she was, at bottom, a good 
workman, and a good workman does 
not leave unfinished any job he has un- 
dertaken. 

She made her last speech on the very 
night when she and Treadway were 
supposed to be sitting at a very grand 
table, dining overlavishly from a famous 
gold dinner service. Treadway would 
be annoyed! It had been the first time 
they had been invited to the palace that 
enshrined the gold service. The fact 
that the invitation had arisen rather 
from Anita’s committee acquaintance 
with its owner than from Treadway’s 
connections would not make his annoy- 
ance less sharp. However, there was 
one pleasant thing about the dear boy, 
he did not carry his tempers overlong. 

She went home alone, taking a night 
train in advance of the others. It was 
a little late in arriving, and the morning 
was well advanced when she called up 
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Treadway’s office. She would stay in 
town and lunch with him, she thought, 
and get the reprimands safely over at 
once. Besides—she admitted it with a 
half smile at her girlishness—she wanted 
to see him. She felt the homecomer’s 
yearning toward her own, the girl’s 
yearning for her lover, almost the wom- 
an’s yearning toward her mate. 

Treadway was not at his office. He 
hadn’t been there for three days. He 
was at home, sick with grippe. Anita’s 
voice told the office operator how the 
information chilled her, and the girl has- 
tened to reassure her. 

“T don’t believe it’s very serious, Mrs. 
Holt. The senator was in the office yes- 
terday, and he did not seem much wor- 
ried. We haven’t heard yet to-day.” 

Hanging up the receiver, Anita con- 
sulted her mental time-table. If she 
hurried, wasting no more minutes on 
telephone messages, she could reach 
home by noon. She sped to the other 
station, and caught a train out. Miss 
Fergus ought to have telegraphed, ought 
to have written! Aunt Sally should 
have written! Some one should have 
notified her. Even if Treadway were not 
very ill, grippe was a treacherous thing. 
Oh, they ought to have notified her! 
Of course, the dear boy himself had 
probably forbidden it, had made light of 
his illness, as he always did, and had re- 
fused to allow her trip to be interrupted. 
But they had no right to take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of keeping her 
in ignorance. 

She got out at the pretty station, with 
its stone columns, its smart stucco and 
timber edifice, its planting of evergreens. 
Her train seldom brought passengers 
out, and there was no taxi waiting. She 
did not delay to telephone her house for 
a car, but hurried along toward the hill 
where she lived. It was all very pretty, 
very peaceful, very rich. There ob- 
truded into her anxiety about Treadway 
and her annoyance with Miss Fergus 
little scraps of recollection from the 
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meeting she had been attending. The 
ugly places there were in the world! 
Crowded, dirty, unwholesome places 
where pale little children worked un- 
childishly. It was unjust that she and 
Tread and Jamesy had all this comfort, 
all this beauty, all this opportunilty, in 
their lives, while others, as deserving as_ 
they—oh, she hoped Tread had not been 
very ill! She hoped he had consented 
to have the doctor! 

She rang the bell, or at least she 
pressed the button that should have rung 
the bell. No one answered her sum- 
mons. She waited two or three minutes, 
looking unseeing at the rhododendrons 
banked about the house, and at a few 
scarlet berries still clinging to the bar- 
berry hedges.. So rich, so comfortable, 
so pretty! She pressed the button again. 
Evidently the connection was out of or- 
der, for again there was no resporise. 
The delay curiously accentuated her 
nervousness, her sense of impending 
disaster. She looked through her hand- 
bag, found the key, opened the door, 
and stepped into the warmth and utter 
quiet of the hall. 

It was a well-constructed house, with 
soundproof partitions between the serv- 
ice and the dwelling quarters. In the 
library there was no one. There was 
not even the crackle of a fire, although 
the logs were laid ready for the match; 
there was not even the click of aunt 
Sally’s ceaseless knitting needles. The 
silence frizhtened her, but she could 
not break it, though she wished to. She 
wanted to call, gayly, naturally, to 
Treadway, and to hear his reassuring 
voice. But she could not. There was a 
tightness in her throat, and her heart 
beat so heavily that she had no voice. 
She went up the softly carpeted stairs, 

The upper landing was big and broad, 
almost the size of a room. Treadway’s 
door at the far end of it was open. 
A long mirror set in the wardrobe oppo- 
site the bed was visible from the top 
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step. It reflected the bed, and a lounge 
at its foot. Treadway was propped up 
against a pile of pillows on the lounge. 
A stand beside him held medicine and 
a water jug. There was also a spray of 
white blossoms. A great wave of relief 
engulfed her at sight of him. It seemed 
that all her breathless premonitions had 
been mere folly. Then—how had she 
failed to see it before?—she saw that 
beside the lounge Rosamund Fergus sat 
reading. Of course! Why shouldn’t 
she-be doing her best to make the dear 
boy’s illness endurable? Anita, reason- 
ing down something unreasonable that 
had sprung up full-grown, menacing, 
in her, moistened her dry lips and 
opened them to call a greeting. 

But suddenly the mirrorred scene 


the book from Rosamund’s hand. For 
months after, Anita could see the sudden 
flood of lovely red that stained the girl’s 
face at that instant, could see the look 
in her eyes—startled, glad, shrinking. 
Treadway held her hand, her unresisting 
hand. He lifted it and laid it tenderly 
against his cheek, caressing it, cherish- 
ing it. He spoke. Anita, frozen on the 
silent stairs, could not hear the words, 
but she read the movement of his lips. 
“Oh, Rosamund, Rosamund!” Her im- 
agination supplied an infinite yearning 
to the words. 

She turned and went softly down the 
stairs. At the foot, she met Delia, com- 
ing from the kitchen with the electrician 
to mend the doorbell. 
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LOVE’S LITTLE HOUR 
ONE fleeting little hour of bliss: 
The whisper of a fond caress, 
The ardent rapture of a kiss, 
The silken spun-gold of a tress; 


A perfumed presence yielding, near, 
Two hearts that beat in sweet attune; 
In memory lingers strangely dear— 
One little hour of love in June. 


Etsy WILSON. 
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HOW TO READ YOUR OWN HOROSCOPE 


LESSON IIL. 


Last month we considered the first three signs of the zodiac— 


Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. 


In this lesson we continue around 


the map, taking up, briefly, the characteristics of Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, ‘Sagittarius, Capricorn, and Aquarius. 


HEN the cardinal, watery, fourth 
sign, Cancer, is found on the 
horizon at birth, it tends to in- 

dicate fame or recognition for the na- 
tive in life. The native’s character will 
be extremely sensitive, even timid; and 
although he may wish to be foremost 
and prominent, his hypersensitive feel- 
ings keep him from going ahead. Should 
you wish to have a Cancerian’s good 
will and friendship, make a fuss over 
him. For the time being, you will have 
his affection. But the influence of Can- 
cer bestows a fickle, changeable dispo- 
sition, so that the native is prone to think 
of “present company” first. THis type 
of person is invariably fond of money, 
but is cautious in spending it. A low- 
type, afflicted chart may assert this in- 
fluence of Cancer through cruel, crafty 
traits of character. 

The appearance of a Cancerian is not 
striking. He is never very tall, but has 
a decided tendency to stoutness. His 
movements are slow and _ clumsy. 
There is usually something queer and 
heavy about his gait. 


is apt to be pale and sallow, and the 
eyes small. In fact, most of the fea- 
tures are small and crablike, with the 
exception of the tip end of the nose, 
which may be bulbous or red. This sign 
has the Crab, which delights in water, 
as its symbol. The fickle, changeable 
Moon is the ruler. 


== 


The fixed, fiery sign, Leo, fifth in the 
zodiac, ascending at birth, produces a 
more agreeable and beautiful person. 
His character is big, broad, and unself- 
ish. He is capable of much love and 
sympathy, but is bound to rule. The 
nature is not submissive or easily trod- 
den upon, and the enemies of this native 
may expect punishment, but always in 
open combat. Crafty, mean, under- 
handed methods are never resorted to 
by a native of Leo. A low-type char- 
acter under this sign may be somewhat 
overbearing and proud, with a tendency 


The complexion.*4to exaggerate the truth, but the worst 
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Leo native will have many redeeming 
qualities, which cause him to rise during 
life above his sphere at birth. 

The physical appearance of a subject 
with this character is usually attractive. 
His stature will be rather full, well set 
up, with broad, strong shoulders. A 
typical Leo is almost invariably blond, 
unless some planet exerts a contradic- 
tory influence. The complexion is often 
florid. The eyes are gray and quick to 
see all that is going on around. Gener- 
ally, Leo people possess good-sized 
heads. This is the sign of the bold, fear- 
less, masterful Lion, and the great, pow- 
erful, life-giving Sun is the ruler. 

Virgo, the sixth sign of the zodiac, is 
a common earth sign. When it is found 
on the ascendant, a quiet, retiring, dis- 
creet disposition may be looked for. 
Although the natives may be ingenious 
and persevering, there will be more or 
less of a lack of real aggressiveness. 
The common signs are apt to give much 
selfishness to the disposition, but Virgo 
seems to have more than its share. This, 
however, is tempered by a wide, won- 
derful sympathy felt for all suffering 
humanity. A high-type Virgo subject’s 
opinion may be relied upon where a 
sense of justice is in question. These 
natives are difficult to gauge and do not 
readily make close friends on account of 
their very reserved dispositions. They 
are not fond of hard physical labor be- 
cause they possess an instinctive feeling 
that the use of their clever wits and 
discriminating ability will do more for 
their advancement. 

The appearance of Virgo natives is 
very neat. They are slight, tall, and 
well proportioned, but not beautiful. 
Generally, they have dark hair, eyes, and 
complexion. The voice is noticeably 


high-pitched and weak. This is the sign 


of the Virgin. The planet Mercury is 


the ruler. 


The seventh sign of the zodiac is 
Libra, a cardinal, airy sign, and when it 
happens to color the first house, the na- 
tive will possess a very well-balanced 
disposition. Librans are kind, affection- 
ate, and courteous, and often more de- 
monstrative than most other people. Fate 
seems to control these subjects, and they 
can rarely give a good reason for their 
actions. They have very little energy 
and are very apt to drift along in life. 
They make wonderful companions and 
generally are very successful in society. 
Friends, and many of them, are essen- 
tial to the Libran’s happiness, but the 
greatest care should be taken in the 
choice of company, because these over- 
sensitive, impressionable natives are 
very easily influenced for good or bad. 
Artists are often found among this type 
of people. 

As to personal appearance, Libra is 
very liberal and really bestows more 
beauty than any other sign. The na- 
tives are usually tall, slim, and graceful, 
but, as life advances, are apt to grow 
very stout. The hair varies in shades 
from golden brown to dark and, occa- 
sionally, deep black. The features are 
fine and regular. This sign is symbol- 
ized by the Balance, and Venus, the 
planet of love and beauty, is its ruler. 


a 


Scorpio, the eighth sign of the zodiac, 
is a fixed, watery sign. When it is found 
on the eastern horizon at birth, the char- 
acter of the native is very reserved, 
shrewd, revengeful, and proud. Fate 
bestows on these people the extremes of 
fortune, either very exalted and favor- 
able, or sad and tragic. There are no 
halfway measures for Scorpions. Their 
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destiny is usually to rise very high in 
life or to sink very low. Two kinds of 
people appear under this sign. The first 
are treacherous, deceitful, and extremely 
jealous, while the others are the exact 
opposite—extremely honest and very re- 
fined. This is one of the most interest- 
ing signs, because characters of the 
highest and also of the lowest are influ- 
enced by this particular part of the zo- 
diac. This is one of the occult signs, and 
natives often become very psychic. In 
appearance they are not wnattrac- 
tive. They possess square bodies 
and faces, with a decided tendency to 
stoutness. Their complexions are 


mostly dark, their eyes deep-set, and 
their noses high and prominent. Their 
hair grows plentifully and often curls. 
This sign is symbolized by the Scorpion, 
and its ruler is Mars. 


The mutable, fiery sign, Sagittarius, 
ninth in order, on the ascendant, seems 
to attract a more fortunate and even- 
dispositioned class of egos. The preced- 
ing sign was divided into extremes, some 
characters very advanced, others lowly, 
but in this sign each native probably ex- 












 periences extremes of fate during life. 
These people love personal liberty and 
progress favorably when independent 
and free from any ties. The low types, 
born in this sign, are often reckless, and 
they spoil many an opportunity by hasty, 
unreasonable judgment. Being of a dual 
nature, they are not easy to understand 
and know, but they make good, sym- 
pathetic friends. Sometimes these na- 
tives are very intuitive and inspirational, 
and their advice, which is readily given, 
is often worth while. The last few de- 
grees of this sign, rising, bring out the 
best qualities, and although natives may 
seem fickle in affections, it is only be- 
cause they feel a sympathy and kind- 
heartedness for all. 

In appearance Sagittarians are very 
well favored. They are often handsome 
people, with tall, well-formed bodies. 
They are mostly fair and blond, with 
blue or hazel eyes, and light or brown 
hair, which is apt to fall out above the 
temples as years advance. They have 
frank, open countenances, probably be- 
stowed by the great, benefic Jupiter, 
which rules the sign. The Archer’s 
Arrow is the symbol. 


= 


Capricorn is the tenth sign of the zo- 
diac, a cardinal, earth sign. When found 
on the ascendant at birth, it denotes a 
persistent, sharp, cold, subtle disposition, 
often with a very peculiar sense of hu- 
mor. It does not promise a very favor- 
able environment the first half of life, 
but, if other points on the chart are 
strong and fortunate, it augurs that the 
native will rise above the obstacles and 
become a subject of fame and merited 
recognition. Capricorn natives may 


prove to be very helpful and important 
individuals to humanity if they have a 
few advantages. An afflicted or weak 
chart, with Capricorn rising, may indi- 
cate a very selfish, jealous, melancholy 
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person who will have many crosses to 
bear in learning his lessons of life. 

In appearance these natives are hardly 
ever robust. They may possess a short, 
slight, bony frame, with weak knees, 
which cause them to have a peculiar, un- 
steady walk. The complexion is usually 
dark, and the face thin and narrow. 
The nose and chin are apt to be notice- 
ably long. The cold, slow, though im- 
portant, planet, Saturn, is the ruler of 
this sign, which is symbolized by the 


Goat. 


Aquarius is a fixed, airy sign, the elev- 
enth of the zodiac. All those born with 
this division occupying the first house 
will be very refined, quiet, and sympa- 
thetic characters. The vibrations of this 
sign are very fine and high, therefore a 
person not sufficiently developed can 
never hope to benefit by this sign until 
the nature is purified to respond to these 
peculiar Aquarian vibrations. The un- 
developed types will probably be unob- 
trusive, harmless individuals, not doing 
any real good in the world nor any 
harm, either. But the kind of people 
they gather around them will decide 
their fate, for they are naturally very 
easily influenced by all those with whom 
they come in contact. If their actions 
are in error, it is not because they have 
willfully meditated wrong, but because 
they are probably “more sinned against 
than sinning.” The last degrees of this 
sign, rising, give stronger, more fortu- 
nate characters. This sign is not strong 
for marriage. 

The physical appearance of natives 
influenced by Aquarius in this position 
is strong. They have well-formed bod- 
ies, very good complexions, and their 
faces are well filled out and oval. With 
the exception of Libra, this sign gives 
more beauty to its natives than any other 
sign of the zodiac. The two planets, 
Saturn and Uranus, are said to rule this 
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What the 
sign. Its symbol is the Water Bearer. 


These characters are said to take great 
delight on and in the water. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


K. P., born April 4, 1808, Baraboo, now 
Kenosha, Wise>77°1.—You were born with 
Virgo on the ascendant, containing the Moon 
very much afflicted by three planets. You 
should follow some kind of intellectual pur- 
suit, where discrimination and practical busi- 
ness ability are needed. Your health, how- 
ever, ought to be the first consideration. You 
seem to be so fond of change and novelty 
that it is difficult for you to feel settled even 
if the right opportunity is offered. You 
will find yourself subject to very strange 
disappointments and peculiar mental experi- 
ences which might bring scandal into your 
life. Never accept employment connected 
with medicines, drugs, liquids, or having any 
element of secrecy. There are indications of 
your being bound to that sort of a life as a 
nurse, or person wearing a uniform of 
service, but unhappily. 

I should suggest that you try \study or 
employment along more artistic and literary 
lines, or in work in some way connected with 
scientific thought. It may be slow at first, 
as shown by your chart, but eventually you 
are to come into money which will help you 
to follow the right course. You are naturally 
independent and a leader, and dislike taking 
too many orders and directions from others. 

Your chart is somewhat against marriage. 
You may marry or have a love affair with 
a widower or a man your senior, or become 
a widow yourself. You may inherit money 
from your husband or father. In your 
twenty-second year something happens to 
give you an opportunity to improve your 
position in life. This may come through 
a friend. When you are about thirty-one, 
much may come to you besides money. This 
year marks an important time for good in 
your life. 


Miss C. B., born November 8, 1882, a 
few minutes after midnight, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska.—You probably have Virgo rising, 
containing the romantic star Uranus. The 
Sun was in Scorpio and the Moon in Libra, 
which is a very peculiar combination. More 
than likely, a secret or unusual romance has 
entered your life before now. I would warn 
you of some secret scandal connected with 
your love affair, in which I fear you will 
have many difficulties. When you were very 
young, perhaps about nine or ten years old, 
you had a sad experience, probably the death 


Stars Say 
of some one in your family, likely your fa- 
ther, or some one closely connected with you, 

Your chart is not favorable for your father 
or husband. There are estrangements or 
deaths indicated in various places. Financial 
gain may be enjoyed through one marriage. 
If your data are correct, about five or six 
years ago there must have been a tremendous 
change and upheaval in your mind and af- 
fairs. Your chart is interesting because it 
indicates a life full of real events. 

If there has been a lull in incidents for a 
year or so, you may expect next year, or 
when you are around thirty-nine years of 
age, to have an extremely eventful life 
again. I find your mind will be extremely 
busy and accomplishing much, but mean- 
while guard your health and particularly 
your money. 


Mr. M. C., born San Marco, Italy, Decem- 
ber 23, 18907, 11:30 p. m.—Although you were 
born with the Sun in Capricorn, you are an 
extremely strong Sagittarian person. Your 
fate will be more or less dualistic, suffering 
from extremes. At one time you will be way 
down in spirits, and everything will seem to 
be against you, with misfortune at every 
turn. But take courage, because, as surely 
as you find yourself in these circumstances, 
you may look for a sudden change, when 
fate will lift you high, and courage and ex- 
tremely good fortune will follow. Now, to 
be fortunate and get the most out of your 
life, let your work be around horses or con- 
nected with shipping. Being far from your 
place of birth is best for you. You might 
easily follow more than one occupation at a 
time. I predict for you success, prosperity, 
and help from influential people, even 
strangers, 

Much evil could be overcome by curbing 
quick, impulsive, hasty actions. Being rather 
fiery at times, your better judgment is not 
given a chance to rule. This is especially so 
in connection with love affairs. Underlying 
this rash, enthusiastic nature is great com- 
passion and love of justice. There are in- 
dications of more than one marriage or love 
affair. One will be the means of helping 
you to rise high in life. This year of 1920 
has nothing much to offer in the way of 
success, so keep as quiet as possible and 
make no changes. But when you are twenty- 
five years old or thereabouts, unusual vibra- 
tions from the Sun and Moon will affect you. 
At this time I hope you will bend your 
energies in the right direction, and reap the 
full benefit of so helpful an aspect. Any- 
thing you do at about that time will tend to 
benefit your future life materially. 











Threshin’ Day 


By Lucy Stone Terrill 


T was in the “dry hills” of Wyoming. 
Even before the first song of the 
meadow larks, the little, unpainted 

Hillman house, on the west side of one 
of the many brown hills, began to wake 
up. Smoke curled upward from the 
decrepit tin stovepipe, pans rattled 
clamorously, and the low back door 
opened. A blue-overalled farmer swung 
down the path that led to the log barn 
—roofed with darkened, moldy straw. 
Closely after him followed his wife 
with a no less vigorous stride than he, 
her body held loosely and her gingham 
skirt trailing in the dirt behind, though 
of scarcely more than shoe-top length 
in front. 

While the man struggled clumsily 
with the tangled barbed-wire gate, the 
woman stepped to the other side of the 
post and crawled between the loose 
wires of the corral fence. As she did 
so her one hairpin lost its hold and her 
short, oily hair fell about her shoulders. 
She twisted it up tightly, nailed it back 
into place with the hairpin, and reached 
for the buckets hanging on the project- 
ing end pole of the barn. One of these 
she handed to her husband, and they 
used them as paddles to make the sleepy 
cows scramble to their feet and stand 
for milking. 

The larks were beginning to sing— 
glad little bursts of song, lifting as joy- 





ously from the sagebrush as from green 
boughs in sweet-smelling Eastern fields. 

“They’re pretty to hear, ain’t they?” 
said the woman. 

“What is?” grunted the man. She did 
not reply. Kneeling in the soft dirt, her 
head bunted in against the cow’s side, 
she worked more swiftly than the man 
and had driven her two cows out the 
corral gate before he had finished. 
While she waited for him, she leaned 
against the pole bars and listened to the 
meadow larks, and over her heavy face 
settled a sort of vacant wondering that 
the neighbors called “her foolish look.” 

When he had done, she lifted the two 
full buckets and, carrying them easily, 
followed the path to the left, where a 
spring scattered green-ribbon trimmings 
along the brown hillside. A rude spring 
house of red rock was built over the 
narrow stream in the hollow, and here 
she put down her pails and breathed 
deeply of the morning air. From the 
high weeds she took a once-white cloth 
and, using it as a strainer, poured the 
milk into pans, the ground serving as 
a work table. 

She set the pans on the sandy floor, 
so that the shallow, but cool, water ran 
around them, hastily soused the cloth 
up and down in the outlet ditch, and 
tossed it on the weeds again to dry. 
Then, wiping her hands on her apron, 































_ he crossed over a small knoll to a tar- 
papered mass of boxes, dignified by the 
;mame of a chicken house. 
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In the ex- 
citement of “to-morrer’s  threshin’,” 
Sammy had forgotten to do his chores 

' the night before, and so now she gath- 

-ered enough eggs for breakfast and 
went to the house, followed by the 
sleepy clucks and noises of the wakened 
chickens. 

When the morning broke, with its 
streaks of yellow threatening a hot day, 
breakfast was over and the family were 
awaiting the coming of the neighbors. 
The four children—like the ground-cel- 
lar steps, not uniformly different in size, 
but nearly so—quarreled as to who 
should stay at home and enjoy the fes- 
tivities and who should go to school for 
a weary six hours. Sammy, the oldest, 
leaned sullenly against a fence post 
from which the fence had departed, and 
dug a hole in the dirt with his massive 


big toe. He was twelve. Finally he 
declared his ultimatum. 
“Smarty, see if I go! If pa says I 


haf to—lI ain’t.” 

Sadie, being diligently occupied in her 
task of sitting on a thin, wretched-look- 
ing sheep dog, made him no reply. To 
gain her attention, he picked up a stick 
and threw it at her, hitting her on the 
arm. 

“T say, I ain’t,” he repeated. 

Sadie surveyed her scratched forearm 
ruefully and allowed the dog.to run 
into fresh tortures at the hands of her 
younger brother. Her big, dusky eyes, 
curiously like those of the dog’s, filled 
with tears. 

“Well, you needn’t go a-hittin’ me if 
you ain’t. I don’t care; I ain’t goin’ 
nuther.” 

“You will, too! One of us gotter take 
the kids.” 

There was no response. 

“Or they'll get snake bit,” he added 
solicitously. 

“T don’t care,” reiterated Sadie. 


ene 


Their mother appeared in the door- 
way, a half-picked chicken in her hand. 

“If you young ones don’t git ready 
for school pretty quick, I’ll lick you 
all,” she announced, and returned to 
the kitchen. 

Whereupon the children departed in 
a body toward the barn, returning only 
when it was too late to be got off to 
school. So the busy mother slapped 
Sammy and set Sadie to making two 
large molasses sandwiches for the 
younger children, who were already 
hungry, remarking only: 

“It’s a shame, sure, to pay a teacher 
and let her have a hull day off.” Her 
children were the only pupils in the dis- 
trict. 

At eight-thirty the four horses were 
harnessed, and the farmer stood watch- 
ing the hot, dusty road for signs of his 
neighbors’ coming. His wife, seeing 
him there, called out: 

“Jim! Oh, Jim! You let Sammy 
help me. I got an awful lot to do.” 

But her sturdy mate answered: 

“Nope. I'll need him to run errands. 
Somethin’ allus be a-breakin’. You got 
Sadie, ain’t you? Be sure an’ hev din- 
ner at twelve.” And he slouched to- 
ward the barn again to avoid further 
argument. 

The wagons began coming, dragged 
by long-legged horses whose heads 
looked abnormally large, and one of 
whose drivers called cheerfully: 

“Hello, Mis’ Hillman! Git us a good 
dinner.” 

“You bet I 
proudly. 

So while the men worked with the 
old-fashioned, horse-power  thresher, 
and the three stacks of grain gradually 
lessened, and a golden straw stack grew, 
and the sun grew hotter and hotter, the 
woman toiled in the stuffy, lean-to 
kitchen. Occasionally chickens and the 
pet pig wandered through the open 
doors, but she gave no heed. Several 


will!’ she answered 














times she went to the door to call Sadie 
to help her, but the four children stood 
watching the threshing with such ut- 
ter fascination that she let them stay. 

When twelve came, dinner was ready 
for the hungry men who came with it. 
In the narrow dining room, which 
served also as the children’s bedroom, 
was set the Jong, festive table, piled high 
with its steaming food. The men 
passed loud jokes about not being able 
to eat her cooking, at which the laugh- 
ter was long; and hurried out that they 
might finish threshing and get home to 
their own chores before dark. 

When at last the dishes were done, 
the woman went to her churning down 
at the spring house. The men were 
leaving, and Jim came in to lie down 
fora nap. Out in the late sunshine the 
children played on the new straw stack. 
Their mother, watching them, thought 
of a story the teacher had told the chil- 
dren about elves climbing over a golden 
mountain, and she wondered if they 
looked like her children on the stack. 

The churning done, she put on an.old 
blue bonnet, went to the corral, and bri- 
died their one saddle horse. Climbing 
up on the- bars, she mounted him bare- 
back, like a man, drew her scant skirts 
about her, and galloped through the 

ate. 

“Ma! Oh, ma! Where you goin’? 








I’m goin’ for the cows, 
could!” yelled Sammy. 

“Lemme on behind, ma!” screamed 
the youngest girl. 

“Shut up,” she called briefly, and dis- 
appeared over the hill. Sammy looked 
at Sadie with something like awe on his 
stupid face. 

“Ma’s sure funny, ain’t she?” he 
asked. 

“She ain’t nuther,” said Sadie with 
unusual spirit. “She likes bein’ alone. 
So’d I.” 

But ma was back in time to get their 
supper, and milk three of the cows be- 
cause Jim was so tired. When the 
dirty, worn-out children were stored 
away for the night, and Jim’s snores 
testified to his peaceful slumberings, she 
left the low, hot bedroom and went 
outside in her bare feet. The soft wind 
blew her coarse nightdress about her 
and cooled her hot face. 

Leaning on the wooden gate, she 
watched the full moon climb higher in 
the sky, while the shadows in the hills 
grew shorter. The new straw stack 
gleamed in the moonlight and she looked 
at it with pride. But for the cry of a 
coyote now and then, it was all a great 
stillness. She dropped her head on the 
top of the gate. 

“My God, I’m awful tired!” she said 
aloud. 


Pa said I 


BUBBLES 


A girl wants any kind of love from the right man, and a man the right kind 
of love from any girl. 


At thirty a girl thinks of the lovers she has lost, and a man of the sweethearts 


he hasn’t met. 


Some women don’t patronize melodramas. 
those of the stage seem so insignificant. 


Their own experiences make 





























Foot Troubles 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


OOTWEAR is unquestionably at 
F the root of most foot troubles. 
Present-day footwear for women 
and growing girls is, furthermore, re- 
sponsible for much damage to those or- 
gans which are peculiarly feminine, 
while at the same time making impos- 
sible a graceful deportment and that 
freedom and ease of motion which can 
be achieved only when the feet are prop- 
erly and comfortably shod. 

The feet cannot rest correctly in shoes 
raised at the heel two and a half to three 
inches from the ground, particularly 
when the heel is a narrow Cuban or 
an extreme French heel of the Louis 
Quinze type, and the toe tapers into the 
widths designated as double, triple, and 
quadruple “A.” 

Such shoes, now almost universally 
worn, throw the entire body out of 
alignment. The ball and heel of each 
foot should really act as two feet, in 
order that the erect body may be prop- 
erly balanced and a beautiful equilibrium 
maintained. Otherwise, most of the in- 
ternal organs, and particularly the flex- 


ible spinal column, are thrown out of 
plumb. 

In the modern shoe, the ball of the 
foot is not used, the weight being 
thrown either upon the heels or upon 
the toes. In the extreme Louis Quinze 
heel, the elevation, as well as the shape, 
of the heel serve to displace the center 
of gravity and transfer the weight of 
the body, for the most part, from the 
heel to the line of union of the instep 
with the toes, which is not designed by 
nature to bear the brunt of the body 
weight. 

The imprint of a normal human foot 
is peculiar; it shows only the heel ball 
and outer border, while the hollow of 
the foot, the part upon which the great- 
est weight falls, does not touch the 
ground. This condition gives to the 


foot its wonderful elasticity. 

When feet are improperly shod and 
the weight of the body consequently 
thrown upon other parts of the feet, de- 
formities arise. Of these, weakening of 
the instep, with consequent falling of 
the arch, is one of the most common. 








It is said that the modern American 
gives less attention to the proper shoe- 
ing of his feet than to his other rai- 
ment, and that this disregard of his foot 
comfort has much to do with the irrita- 
bility of his temper. An examination 
of the feet of two thousand four hun- 
dred and thirteen men from various 
walks of life revealed less than four 
hundred with normal feet and wearing 
shoes and stockings which really fitted. 
All the rest were suffering from de- 
formities, more or less serious, as a re- 

‘sult of ill-fitting footwear. 

As a matter of fact, most people have 
not been educated from childhood to 
give the feet the attention they require; 
consequently foot troubles arise early 
in life; and, unless of so pronounced 
a nature as to make treatment impera- 
tive, slipshod makeshifts are resorted 
to which merely alleviate temporarily, 
but do not remedy the trouble. The 
pity of all this lies in the fact that by 
interference with normal development, 
with normal functions, the individual is 
tremendously handicapped; and fre- 
quently the person is unaware of the 
real cause of his physical discomfort. 

Why the importance of the feet, in 
making for good or ill conditions in the 
body, is not more generally recognized, 
is a baffling matter to hygienists. 

Many people have deformed feet, be- 
cause they give no thought whatever to 
the anatomy of their feet when select- 
ing footwear. One person may have 
a very high arch, another a low arch, or 
none at all; one a long, narrow foot, an- 
other a short, wide foot; in one, the toes 
may be long, in another, very short; 
and these peculiarities of formation 
must be regarded in attempting to fit 
shoes to the feet. The high-heeled, 
short-vamped “French” shoe, so modish 
just at present, is not only ridiculous 
looking on many feet, but gives rise to a 
train of foot troubles and other ills too 
numerous to mention. Similarly, the 
narrow, long-vamp shoe compresses 
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the toes and produces a false joint at the 
ball of the foot, which should be free 
for body balance. 

The foot of an infant is broad at the 
toes and narrow at the heels, the bones 
are soft and tender and easily beifit. 
Too frequently one sees tiny feet 
stuffed into shoes which are too small. 
Again, from the ninth to the fourteenth 
year, extreme care should be given the 
fit of footwear, because at this period 
there is considerable expansion and 
growth. Between the fourteenth and 
twenty-first years, the foot assumes its 
mature form, and it is then that young 
people are apt to assert their notions 
on footwear and cramp their feet into 
“fashionable” boots. 

Not only do the shoes affect the walk, 
but one’s natural mode of locomotion 
has a great effect upon the shoes. Some 
persons are so beautifully balanced and 
they so habitually wear shoes that con- 
form to their feet, that no strain is 
placed upon their shoes, and they seem 
never to wear out. Their hosiery may 
become as thin as a web, but there are 
never holes, here and there, from un- 
due pressure or friction. Likewise, 
their shoes are never scuffed, the tips 
worn through, or the heels run down. 
Unhappily, these persons are very rare, 
yet every one could be so fortunate if 
thought were given to the proper train- 
ing and clothing of the feet from child- 
hood. 

Anatomical bootmakers and specialists 
in foot ills state that shoes should have 
an absolutely straight inner line so that 
the great toe will not deviate; that suffi- 
cient room must be given the ball of 
the foot—the length of the shoe should 
be three-quarters of an inch more than 
the foot measures—that the conforma- 
tion of the anterior arch—the rise of 
the instep—must be conserved and pro- 
tected; and that the heel should be of 
a height to insure the proper balance 
of the body on the foot in the shoe. 

One can determine how well one’s 












"geet have been shod by examining the 
felorn shoes. The wearing marks on 
‘Mie bottom of the sole and heel of the 
| shoes are a sure indication as to whether 
or not the weight of the body is prop- 
erly balanced. 

It is not enough to have shoes of 
proper size; they must also conform 
to the shape of the foot. In other 
words, they must fit the foot. Laced 
shoes are more comfortable because 
they are more easily adjustable than 
buttoned boots. 

Except in a very few cases, the shoes 
of men do not require heels of more 
than an inch in height, as: the arch in 
the human male foot is not so well de- 
veloped as in the case of females. Men 
who need higher heels and who hesitate 
to wear them can conform to their 
needs by building up the shank of the 
shoe from the inside, raising the heel by 
adding a lift inside. 

Women must alter their gait when 
changing from high to low heels, which 
explains why so many complain that 
they cannot wear low heels. It is a mat- 
ter of adjustment, of poising the body 
on a new line. Some women are truly 
uncomfortable in low heels, since the 
hollow of the foot is not properly fitted. 


The exaggerated high heels, now so 
modish, force toe walking. It is ex- 


tremely difficult to walk on the toes for 
any length of time, and, besides, the de- 
formity known as clubfoot results when 
much standing or walking is indulged in. 
The position and cramped condition of 
a foot shod in too high-heeled shoes re- 
sembles the hoof of a horse. 

Contrary to popular belief, the Cuban 
heel is not hygienic, as the plumb line 
falls in front of this heel, whereas the 
slightly concave heel, commonly called 
the French heel, is better because its 


base extends farther forward, support- 
ing the instep, and the plumb line falls 
directly through the center of the heel. 

If shoes are selected without regard 
to one’s individual foot needs, 


stock- 
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ings are given even less thought. The 
craze for silk hosiery, to-day, is in no 
small measure accountable for many 
tender, moist feet. Although it is well 
known that silk ranks next to fine wool- 
ens for warmth, when it comes to hose 
this item is overlooked. Silk hosiery, 
the soles of which are made of lisle 
thread, will not cause that uncomforta- 
ble warmth which proves unbearable to 
delicate, sensitive feet. 

In summer, hosiery of the finest gauze 
should be selected, whenever possible. 
Stockings which are too tight are al- 
most as bad as shoes which are too 
small, and have much the same effect 
upon the foot. 

Some of the cheaper grades of stock- 
ings are almost shapeless, especially at 
the toes. Such hosiery is likely to cause 
serious foot troubles. It is poor policy 
to economize on footwear. The life of 
all clothing can be preserved far be- 
yond that accorded it, if proper care 
and thought be given it, and stockings 
are no exception. Lack of care and 
neglect destroy the beauty and fresh- 
ness of shoes as well as of other arti- 
cles of apparel. Shoes should be kept 
free from dust, should be aired and 
cleaned after each wearing, and placed 
in a bag or shoe box. Shoe-trees pre- 
serve the shape of all shoes and are to 
the shoe what a coat-hanger is to a coat. 
It is economical to keep three or four 
pairs of shoes for day wear, never wear- 
ing the same pair twice in succession. 
Three pairs of shoes, which are always 
kept in beautiful condition, will outwear 
six pairs which are treated “like an old 
shoe.” The same pertains to hosiery. 

Foot troubles, from the painful corn 
to quite serious deformities, are so 
markedly on the increase that foot spe- 
cialists and chiropodists are reaping 
harvests. There is no excuse for ill- 
fitting footwear at the price one pays 
for shoes to-day. With our thoughts 
directed toward improving and _heal- 
ing them, the feet will respond by giv- 











ing us youth and agility. Nothing con- 
tributes so much to a cheerful, optimis- 
tic buoyancy as healthy feet. 

To this end, cleanliness comes first. 
The feet should not only be kept free 
from all extraneous matter, but dead 
cuticle must be removed daily, other- 
wise callosities and corns will surely de- 
velop. Soft corns between the toes re- 
sult from moisture and macerated skin. 
Twice a week, at least, the nails should 
be pedicured and any thickened skin re- 
moved. 

In addition to the general bath, the 
feet should be given a special foot bath 
at bedtime. It is most important to dry 
the feet thoroughly, after each wash- 
ing, with coarse towels. Not only is all 
moisture thus removed, but all dead 
skin, while an accumulation of*dead skin 
is prevented. Also, the circulation is 
heightened and the nerves strength- 
ened. Salt baths are extremely valu- 
able for this purpose, the following 
formula being particularly good when 
the feet are tired and ache; Alum, one 
ounce; rock salt, two ounces; borax, 
two ounces. Two tablespoonfuls of this 
mixture is sufficient for one foot bath. 

A strengthening bath for sensitive 
feet is prepared by boiling for twenty 
minutes the following herbs in five 
quarts of water: Dried mint, one ounce; 
dried sage, one ounce; dried angelica, 
three ounces; juniper berries, one-half 
pound; rosemary leaves, one pound. 

Strain and use at moderate heat some 
time before retiring. Repeat for sev- 
eral successive nights. 

It is a good practice to rest the feet in 
an elevated position for several hours 
each day, exposing them to the air at 
the same time. The Kneipp cure, which 
consists in barefooted walking through 
the grass while heavy with dew, has 
much to recommend it. The feet are 
housed in uncomfortable quarters dur- 
ing the larger part of our lives, and a 
little unusual freedom and treatment is 
beneficial to them. 
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Therefore, the triple effect, at the 


seacoast, of air, salt water, and sand© 
is marvelously rejuvenating. And sand, 
by the way, is an exceedingly good 
whitening agent for the skin of the 
feet. 

Salt-water baths are of great cura- 
tive value for perspiration of the feet, 
than which there is no more annoying 
affliction. Those so troubled should 
wear white hosiery, keep their feet scru- 
pulously clean, dry them thoroughly 
after each bath, change their footwear 
at least once each day, preferably twice, 
and use drying powders. 

A powder of unusual merit for moist 
feet consists of the following: Per- 
manganate of potassium, thirteen 
grams; subnitrate of bismuth, forty-five 
grams ; talcum powder, sixty grams; sal- 
icylate of soda, two grams. Sift into 
shoes and hose. 

For offensive perspiration, the follow- 
ing powder is more useful: Pulverized 
alum, five grams; naphthol, five grams; 
borax, ten grams; starch, ten grams; 
salicylic acid, three grams; violet tal- 
cum, sixty grams. 

Almost every one has been troubled 
with corns of the hard variety. They 
usually form where the pressure of 
the shoe is continuous. A change of 
shoe gives temporary relief, while keep- 
ing the growth trimmed down prevents 
it from becoming painful. The home 
treatment for the removal of corns con- 
sists in soaking the foot in quite hot 
water for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
then with a corn knife or nail file— 
previously sterilized by plunging in 
boiling water—loosening the softened 
corn around its outer edges. Thereafter 
paint it with a mixture consisting of: 
Salicylic acid, one gram; tincture of 
Cannabis indica, one-half gram; alcohol 
(ninety), one gram; ether (sixty-five), 
two and a half grams; collodion, five 
grams. Continue the applications 
nightly for a week; then repeat the 
soaking, when the corn can be entirely 
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removed. Chiropodists employ rings of 
felt, chamois, kid, buckskin, et cetera, 
over corns and bunions to prevent fric- 
tion. 

When the corn is situated between 
the toes, keep the latter separated with 
a pad of fine cloth, and dust the corn 
with a powder of tannin, alum, or oxide 
of zinc. Certain authors recommend 
the following method: Moisten the corn 
with a concentrated solution of salicylic 
acid in alcohol; then cover with pow- 
dered salicylic acid and make a sealed 
covering with a small piece of cotton 
wadding. Renew the dressing in four 
or five days, and if there is any inflam- 
mation, stop the treatment. Sterilized 
cotton, smeared with carbolized zinc 
ointment, will frequently remove the in- 
flammation from a soft corn, which can 
then be treated as suggested above. 

Callosities are always caused by im- 
proper shoes. Treat by scraping off the 
hardened mass with a dull knife, then 
cover with pedico callous salve. Pads 


to wear in the shoes to relieve pressure 


can be purchased or can be made from 


white piano felting, which comes in 
widths from one-sixth to one-half inch. 
Lamb’s wool makes ideal pads. 

Shoes that are too narrow, or the 
heels of which are too high, will cause 
ingrown toenail. Quick relief lies in 
larger shoes and in treating the inflamed 
toe with a twenty-per-cent solution of 
nitrate of silver, at the same time keep- 
ing the toenail raised by inserting a tiny 
pledget of absorbent cotton under it. 

Aching feet, weak feet, and flat feet 
derive great comfort and support from 
being strapped with adhesive plaster. A 
strip two inches wide should be fas- 
tened just below the ankle bone, car- 
ried around the foot to the inner side, 
and up the leg to just below the knee. 
Another strip should then be placed a 
little farther forward so that it covers 
about one-quarter of the first one. By 
circular, narrow, adhesive strips, the 
first one may be held to the leg. A plain 
gauze bandage wound around the leg 
assures an even adhesion to the skin. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


JANNETTE.—I condemn paraffin injections 
for correcting facial defects absolutely and 
in toto. Could you see the unfortunate re- 
sults in individual cases you would not for 
a moment consider the method. Abnor- 
malities caused by defective bony formation, 
as well as deformities due to accidents, are 
now very successfully corrected by surgical 
means. Cosmetic surgery has been lifted to 
a high plane by a number of American phy- 
sician-surgeons. If your trouble is a lack 
of muscular and fatty tissues, massage and 
facial exercises are simple means whereby 
you can improve your appearance without 
the aid of a surgeon. These means have been 
entered into very fully in my articles, copies 
of which are still available. Among them, 
I would advise one entitled “New Faces for 
Old,” which gives the exercises you want for 
filling out “hollow cheeks,” and so on. 


Mrs. T.~-Your trouble is quite common 
at this time of the year. Doubtless you 
went bareheaded in the sun, which dries out 
the natural oils, rendering the scalp subject 
to such ills as you are experiencing. “© When 
he hair is very dry and breaks easily, the 


following preparation acts as a tonic for the 
scalp and encourages a new growth of hair: 
Carbolic acid, thirty drops; tincture of nux 
vomica, two drams; tincture of cantharides, 
one-half dram; tincture of cinchona com- 
pound, eight drams; enough coconut oil to 
make four ounces. Dip a soft sponge in the 
mixture and apply to the scalp night and 
morning. 


Brownte.—For a brown neck use mer- 
curial lotion. This is a strong bleach, and I 
do not recommend its use promiscuously. Be 
careful that it ddes not reach the hair, eyes, 
or mouth. Label in big letters, “Porson,” 
and reserve a place for it far away from 
the family medicine chest, where careless 
adults and children will not be likely to 
find it. It is made by dissolving two grains 
of corrosive sublimate in half a pint each 
of rose and distilled water. This should be 
mixed by a chemist. Apply night and morn- 
ing with a little camel’s-hair brush or soft 
cloth, and allow to dry in. Use several 
nights, then stop and apply whitening cream 
and continue with the bleach. Persistent 
effort, not spasmodic, will reward you by 
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restoring the soft pink tint in time. Until 
the skin shows improvement, wash in warm 
water and castile soap, then dash on cold 
water. Rub briskly and apply a good mas- 
Sage cream, remove excess of cream, and 
powder. There are preparations on the mar- 
ket which leave a slight deposit on the skin 
in the form of a powder. I believe that 
occasional use of these will do no harm, but 
employed frequently they have a tendency 
to dry the skin and make it yellow and shriv- 
eled. If you prefer making up a whitening 
liquid powder, I will gladly send you formulas 
for this and other means whereby you can 
temporarily “camouflage” an unsightly skin. 


Hetena X.—Read what has been told Mrs. 
T. above. A leaflet on the care of the hair, 
with directions for suitable shampoo and a 
special formula, will be sent you on receipt 
of a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Overstout.—I appreciate the fact that sys- 
tematic exercise is irksome to some natures. 
It is so much easier to take a pill. But pill- 
taking, especially for reduction purposes, is 
‘extremely hazardous. The famous Farrar, 
under the eye of an equally famous special- 
ist, may resort.to such methods, but that is 
an entirely different matter. Thyroid extract 
is employed in special cases for weight re- 
duction, but it cannot be taken promiscu- 


ously bgcause it often affects the heart. The 
subject must, therefore, be under the con- 
tinual observation of a medical adviser, if 
the health is to be safeguarded. There is a 
reducing cream on the market which I 
know to be good: I shall be glad to tell you 
about it if you will write me. 


Mrs. Jacx. M.—By “toilette vinegar” is 
meant an astringent, fragrant wash which 
is applied to the skin for the purpose of 
keeping it firm, smooth, and of fine texture. 
Such a wash is especially desirable for use 
in warm weather. A formula will gladly 
be sent you on application. 


Hovuseworx.—You should wear gloves in 
doing your work; rubber gloves for wash- 
ing dishes. After having had the hands in 
water, apply the following lotion for whiten- 
ing them: Borax, one dram; tincture of 
benzoin, one dram; glycerin, one ounce; 
rose water, six ounces. Mix and allow to 
stand a day or two before using. I shall 
gladly send further details on the care of 
the hands if desired. 


Mrs. H. H. B.—You probably mean soap 
jelly. This is made by dissolving a cake of 
castile soap in a quart of boiling water, add- 
ing a teaspoonful of borax and an ounce 
of violet toilet water. The mixture solidi- 
fies as it cools. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 








Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE, published 
monthly, at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1920: 

State of New York, County of New York, (ss.) 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

George C. Smith, who, having been duly sworn 

according to law, deposes and says that he is 

Treasurer of Street Smith Corporation, pub- 

lishers of SMITH’S MaGAZINE, and that the fol- 

lowing is, to the best of his knewledge and be- 
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ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 

Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses ‘of the pub- 
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Weara sparkling, fire-flashing Tifnite Gem and your friends will 
say that it’s a diamond, Has all the pure white color, flash and 
. fire of the diamond—stands all diamond tests—fire, acid and dia- 
\ mond file. No backing, no paste, no foil. Only an expert can 
distinguish between them—and yet they cost so little. Don’t 
"ame miss this great offer. Send the coupon now and let us send 
you yeas choice of these three superb rings, scarf pin or 
Hh | ft \ LaValliere, to wear free ten days, Sendnomoney. Just 
i ty aN the coupon. Pay $4.50 on arrival, balance later. 


| Solid Gold Mountings | 


Tifnite Gems are such beauties—they have such wonderful fire 
and brilliancy—that we could not think of giving them any 
mounting except solid gold wrought into the latest and most ex- Scarf P 
quisite designs, You cannot find more beautiful jewelry any- Solid gold through- 
where than that which! ben these magnificent Tifnite settings. AD beautiful open cir- 
Send and see for yourself. You run no risk because if you "i 
are not more than pleased you may return your purchase 
and we will refund any money you have paid. Remembera upon val. a! 
jaaranteed solid gold mounting for every TifniteGem. — monthly. Can be revumed 


Nae rel Remarkable Gem Discovery 


No. 4. Solid The closest thing to a diamond aver discovered. In appearance a TIFNITE anda 
» Chain Ed cereus long, mond are as alike as gly oy NITE GEMS are cut and polished the same as th 
e-half carat guaranteed most costly diamond 4 is perfect. Every Tifnite absolutely flawless, Its 
artisti- diamond-like brilliancy lasts forever. 
remember, He npomntings are exclu- mi T sthe viet 
— ° ‘o e ri 
sively fashioned in latest designs—and | In Ordering Rings ics iin, ct 


size Ring, cuta 


strip of heavy paper so that the ends exactly 
expense within 10 days. — meet when drawn c htly around the second 
Ny “ Te BelLke Ring 22d No Money 
—_—_— 








genuine A 





joint of finger on ws soe von Naa antto wear 
the ring. e careful that the measurin 
ey oy month ast Just the Coupon paper fits snugly without overlapping, an 
wide ban and, Almos ost a carat, Just send coupon. Send no ref. oe ayoure oe the ope joint. Send ‘the strip 
ea Price $16.50; “a 2 Feast No obligation Lon you youl in of paper to us with order coupon. 
-50 upon Balance ms way ou run no ris! - 
% Pa Pete red Ak A on eg Fee seseee2e92282 oe 
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2 No. E. oSeld eld lntegt moon orLa alliere sbown and de~_ ’ THE TIFNITE GEM co. 
TittieG: ome Soi @ rial. Decide then wheer 4 109 E. 39th St., Dept. 838 Chicago, Ill. 
F ams 16. 505 eens #4. 50 upo 50 upon arriv- yea gone to keep it or not. a Send on 10 days’ approval, article marked with X in 


id f —toda: 
is IN Tooth Belcher Ring —sure. “Send nomoney. If Ciot he O havesu 
If satisfactory, I agree to 


No. 8. Solid gold, six- ring is ordered, be sure to @ y $4.50 upon arrival, and balance 

a tooth mousting Gasramteed send strip of papershow- g at rate of $3.00 per month. - If not satisfactory, 1 will return. 

genuine Tit rae ise = 2 ing size. same within ten days. 

as aA $16. 50; only $4.50 upon The Tifnite Gem Co. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Patents and Lawyers 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
bookiet giving full information. pattersen 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. 


at” MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 

ELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests 
= four years to prove it. Secure ex- 
clusive rights for your county. “‘Carbon- 
void,”" Box ‘‘2,”" Bradley Beach, N. J. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 











$100 weekly operating our ‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange. N. J. 

BE A DETECTIVE. , meaions oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write C. T. 
righ 436 Westover "puttaing, Kansas 
City 





SELL our hosiery and underwear direct 
to consumer. Large line—g rofits— 
deliveries guaranteed. 


prompt Samples 
ready. Write. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 





MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this issue. 


AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 
cago. 








INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 





nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. Cc, 
PATENTS. 


Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
odel or sketch and description for free 





opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references, Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. prone, & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. 

PATENTS. Highest references. Rates 


reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- 
sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
ani Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 





PATENTS PROMPTLY 
Personal. Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 


PROCURED. 


Songs, Poems—Continued 


SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT I KEE! 
Contains valuable instructions and advice, 
Submit song-poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 




















301 Gaiety Bidg.. New York. 

HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? 1 haves 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 

YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
com pose the music free and publish same, 
Send ng-Poem t ay. B. Lenox Co., 271 
W. 125th St., New York. 

A SON WRITER—You write the 
words, I will compose the music and guaran- 
tee publication, Among my great hits is 
“Desertland.”” Submit poems on any sub- 
ject. Ethwell Hanson, 3810 Broadway, 
Room 102, Chicago. 

i¥ YOU WRITE SONGS write us. Get 
our plan if you want quick results from 


publishers. Turn your 
New York Musical 
Broadway, New York. 


ideas into money, 
Bureau, 315-P 1547 








we. ar P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 

aw, 18 I Loan & Trust Bid Wash- 

ington, D. C. lllsiagt Short Stories and Photoplays 
PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- $50 to $150 A WEEK, writing stories, 

most word free. Long experience as patent Previous acceptance not essential. a Send = 

solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- | Special Free Offer. Department “‘S,’ 

sonable. Correspondence solicited. Re- | York Literary Bureau, 145 West 36th ‘St. 


sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion of 





its patentable nature. Prompt _ service. 
(Twenty years experience.) Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 4307 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10,000 a year. Employment services ren- 
dered Members. National Salesmen’s 
ee Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, 





$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427. St. Louis, 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, ceentiard Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Duplicating Devices 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A Business 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to | copies from pen, 
pencil, typewriter; no ue or gelatine. 
40,000 firms use it. 30 Se trial. You 
need one. Booklet free. L. T. Durkin, 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Shorthand 


SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. I. 
Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with 
easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. 
King Institute, EA-26, Station F, New York. 








RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. 


Commence $110 month. Sample examina- 
tion questions free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. 2, Roc hester, 1 2 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. bask Demand. Experience un- 
necessary. tticulars free. Write, 


Amer- 
ican Detective. fetes. 1968 Broadway, N. Y. 

AGENTS—TO TRAVEL by _ automobile, 
introducing our big line of fast summer 
sellers. The greatest line on earth. Make 
$10 a day easy. Complete outfit and auto- 
mobile furnished to workers. hd at once 





Candy 


ey Super-Chocolates Assorted Ib. 
$1.25 P. P. prepaid, insured. Best 
ever tasted or the box with 
ments. Cheri, 142 8. 15th, 





box 
you 
our compli- 
Phila. 





Business Opportunities 


THE BANK PAYS you a 
be interested in 18% 
Western 





Would you 
Bankers Finance 
Todemuetiy Bldg., 

















for exclusive territory. merican Products Co., 802-4 Dal- 
‘o., 2345 American Bldg., Cincinnatt. 0. las, Texas. 
AGENTS—Large manufacturer wants 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, etc. Songs, Poems, etc. 
Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broadway, New York _WRITE A SONG—Love, mother, home, 
i, patriotic or any subject. I 
compose es and eae spatieation. 
Send wor ay. omas erlin, 222 
For Sale Reaper Block, Chicago. 
PAINT for roof and iron, guaranteed; WRITE the Words for.a Song. We 


stops leaks. Exterior pure white linseed 
oil paint, 1, 5, 10, 20, 40, 60 gallon con- 
tainers — reves vary wholesale, to deal- 
ers, job! consumers by paint specialists. 
Dept. 42, Martinek Paint Co., 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 





Vaudeville 


ann Big thd Ban nang Experience un- 

Send p. for instruetive book- 

Tet cori “About Waudevilte. ”  LaDelle, Sta. 
255; Jackson, Mich. 








write music and guarantee to secure pub- 
lication. Submit poems on any _ subject. 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing,-New York 





WRITE words for a_ song. We write 
music,. guarantee publisher’s acceptance. 
Submit ms on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 926 -S. Mich!- 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicago. 


WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG.—We 
write music, publish and secure copyright. 
Submit. poems. on any y. gubjert. The Metro- 
litan Studios, .914 ichigan Avenue, 

120, Chicago. 
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New York 

WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Cony- 
right Book and plans free. Press Re- 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis. Mo 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis. 

PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices paid. 


Great demand. 
free particulars. 
13, Chicago. 


$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 


We show you how. Get 
Rex Publishers, Box 175— 





Plays. Get free book; valuable informa- 
tion; prize offer. Photo ee Col- 
lege, Box 278, X Y 18, Chica 





~FPREE to writers—A ro little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas 


the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. Y. 





Wanted to Buy 


IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when you 
mail us false teeth (with or without gold 
fillings) old or broken jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver, platinum, magneto 





points, gold or silver ores and nuggets— 
War Bonds and Stamps. Highest prices 
paid. ( by return mail Goods re 


turned in 10 days if you ’re not satisfied. 
The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 253 
Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Personal 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you 

are to gain success, win friends, be happy, 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincing in- 
formation. Wonderful results claimed by 
patrons. ‘‘Key to Success” and personality 
sketch for 10 cents and birthdate. Thom- 
son-Heywood Co., Dept. 300, Chronicle 
Bidg., San Franc isco. 
ASTROLOG Y—STARS TELL LIFE’S 
story. Send ght date and dime for trial 
reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Apartment 74. 

CLASSY girl pictures—2 beauties 25¢; 
sixteen $1; refunded if dissatisfied. Rose- 

















leaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miscellaneous 
FARMERS manufacture alcohol from 
wheat-straw. 5c _. gallon, — $1.00 
Spirit hydrometers. $2.50 paid, Cir- 


cular free. Golden, 605 Wylie, » Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 





SOAP 3c pound; expert chemist’s formula, 
25c; guaranteed make money. Golden, 
Box 12 Uptown, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STILLS. water, liquids, all ens, pur- 
Foes. half gallon our ; 5 id. 

ropean Supply, Box 1682, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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The Pocket Premo 


For 2% « 3% Pictures 


Easy to Carry— 


Small as a purse 


Easy to Load— 
Open the back and drop in a 


Premo Film Pack 
Easy to Use— 


Snaps into focus when opened 


Eastman Kodak Company 








Rochester Optical Department Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at your Dealer’s or by mail 
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Why They Like 
PEOPLE’S 


An extract from the letter of Dr. Harold 
C. Lane, Denver, Colorado 


“One evening he (a friend with a library of 6,000 
volumes) and I were discussing PEOPLE’s, when we 
decided to list every article and story, and figure how 
much it would cost to get the information and enter- 
tainment in Propte’s without referring to a public 
library. 


“We figured February’s Prop.e’s contained stories, 
ideas, articles, photographs, information, and entertain- 
ment which would cost about fifty dollars to buy in 
book form in the open market. My friend is an expert 
statistician, and used a sound method of estimating the 
value of material found in PEopLe’s.” 


Get better acquainted with PEOPLE’S 
It will be worth your while 

















“For a long time I watched the 
new men who came into this busi- 
ness. Some stood still—stayed right 
where they started. Others climbed 
—made each job a stepping stone to 
something better. 


“Now, what was 
the difference? Well, 
I investigated and 
found out. Themen | 
who were getting 
ahead had been de- 
voting part of their | 
spare time to study 
along the line of their 
work. Our treas- 
urer used to be a bookkeeper. 






















































































The 
factory superintendent was working at 
a bench in the shop a few years ago. 














The sales manager started in a branch 
office up state. The chief designer rose 
from the bottom in the drafting room. 




















“All of these men won their advance- 
ents through spare time study with the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
Today they are earning four or five 
times—yes, some of them fen times as 
much money as when they came with us. 































“So out of this experience we have 
formed a policy. We are Jooking for 
men who care enough about their future 
not only to do their present work well, 
but to devote part of their spare time 
0 preparation for advancement. 


“And I'll give you this job on one 
ondition—that you take up a course of 
pecial training along the line of your 
ork. Let the I.C.S. help you for one 
our after supper each night and your 
pee in this business will take care of 
tself,” 
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“The Job is Yours- , 
On One Condition! 


Employers are begging for men with 
ambition, men who really want to get 
ahead in the world and are willing to 
prove it by training themselves in spare 
time to do some one thing well. 


Prove that you are 
that kind of a man! The 
International Corre- 
spondence Schools are 
ready and anxious to help 
you prepare for advance- 
ment in the work of 
your choice, whatever it 
may be. More than 
two million men and 
women in the last 29 
years have taken the 
I. C. S. route to more money. More than 
110,000 others are getting ready in the same 
way right now. Surely the least you can do is 
to find out what there is in this proposition 
for you. Here is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, simply 
mark and mail this coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


ERNATIONAL GORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3499, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I bo qualify for the post- 
tion, or in the subject, _— which Im x. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINE 
Electric Lighting and | 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Rapmece 
Telephone V k 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 


'SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 

)] Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
}Sign Painter 

nenreee ae 
Mechanical Draftsman LLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice c mertdd ng 

Toolmaker BU SINESS MANAGEMEN? 
’rivate Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 

Su lapping pong fog! and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman ommercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 


Gas Engine Sg 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
rveying and Ma 


ro See 
wane 








Contractor and Builder Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Concrete | Bollder Mathematics 
tructural Engin CIVIL ‘SERVICE 
LUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mai 





Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBIL : Orenarine 

Textile Overseer or Supt. Auto Repairing Spanish 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE Freneh 

Navigation Poaltry Raising Italian 
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| A py Size Jeweled 
Radiolite, 5677 





eo 


F Wynton pe a Radiolite is the 12-size jeweled 





It is a 
and it is more accurate 


Ingersoll that tells time in the dark. 
stylish small-sized watch 
because it is jeweled. 

Though the refined design of the Waterbury 
suits it to dress wear, its solid, sturdy construction 
makes it a reliable time piece for all around service. 
Callat an Ingersoll dealer’s to-day and see this watch. 
Look for the store with the Ingersoll display. 

The price of the Waterbury Radiolite is only 
$6.25 (either black or silver dial). Plain dial, same 
movement, $5.50. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Chicago 


Efe frgqerdsotl 


Waterbury 
Radiolite 


VS. PAT. OF 


San Francisco Montreal 
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Hecok Book 


of Money Saving Bargains in 


DIAMONDS 


See the money saving diamond bargains which the g 
house of Basch still offers in this book, in spite of rising prices, 
carat at $48.75; 8-4 carat at $72.00. Free examination. Money back gu 

t this book what Basch offers before you buy a gPrvccealey on 
Write po A in jewel ry and wa watches, too. A postal brings it free Write 


L. Basch & Co., Dept. 13450 State and Quincy Streest, Chicago, 
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Please mention this magazine 


Immense growth of the industry, fol- 
IPR fownne the war, has made zreate: tde- 
mand than ever for garages and motor 
mechanics. Learn in 6 to 8 weeks. 
Same pres tical moped. same enormous 

ing war to train 
the sasands of of ¢ eoljier. mec’ Shanice | for U.S. Army in 
'60 day courses. Free Book explains all. Write t 





RAKE AUTO & TRACTOR | SCHOOL, KANSAS ClTY. MO. 
BOUND VOLUMES ‘ of SmitnH’s§ Mags 
ZINE now ready. PRICE, $8.00 per volum 


Address Subscription Department, STREET 
SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 Seven 
Avenue, New York. 
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Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of se 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a 
distinctive blend which is appreciated 
by smokers of and 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes securely 
packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes. 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. Sent 
postpaid to any address. The Bud 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street. 
New York City. 
NN 
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DIAMONDS 


TCHES 
A CREDIT 


There are over 2,000 pi hotographie illustrations, S eae 
of Diamor id Rings, La Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
f Pins, Studs, Brooches, Bar Pins, 
5 on oe Watches; also our won- 
¢ bled Solitaire Dia- 
tient BONDS ACCEPTED, 










pe AN Diamonds 


Cased in Handsome Ring Box 
~ Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Ring 


Each Diamond is 
skilfully mounted in 
our famous Loftis Per- 
fection 14-karat solid 
gold 6-prong ring, pos- 
6essing every line of 
# grace and beauty. 
ey/$1 Down, $5 a Month, 

buys a $50 Ring. 


$20 Down,$10 a Month, 
buys F $100 Ring. 
1 $25 Down.§ 50a: _ 
buys a $125 Rin: 
OUR CATALOG isetraten d describes all the a 


ard world-renowned Watches; solid gold and gold filled 
new popular desig Sp OA bargains in + payments, 


r x atch Send Your 
aoe ae rong pd re ‘2 $2.50A MONTH Order Today 
WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER GO YEARS 
The National Credit Jewelers 


OFT! Dept. C222 108 N. State St., Chicago, tll. 


BROS & CO. fa58 STORES IN LEADING CITIES 














Every article 
in our catalog 
is priced un- 
usually low. 
Whatever 
youselect will 
be sent pre- 
paid by us. 
You see and ex- 
amine the article 
right in your own 
hands. If sat- 
isfied, pay 
one-fifth of 
price and 
keep it; bal- 
ance in eight 
equal month- 




















Big Profits in Vulcanizing 
Little Capital Needed 


Let us help you start in this profitable business and be ine 
dependent Many of our graduates make $3,000 a year and over. 


We manufacture the 
derson steam vulcanizer 
the Anderson re-treader 
teach you the Famous An 
son Method of vulcanizing. 
With an Anderson you can 
get the cream of the busi- 
ness regardless of comperti- 
tion, because you 
guarantee the work to 

remainder of 
» can show you tlrat 
and method 


An- 
and 


tire. 
Anderson machine 
superior work at cost of 
less than 10 per cent. of Sih Tee 
quired for all other vul 
This means satisfied customers 
bigger profits. 
We have 
vulcanizing 
states, for teaching 
Method. The course 
10 days, and costs 
buy an Anderson vulecanizer we not only return your $35, 
pay you $5 per day expense money while you are learning. 
We expect Anderson vuleanizers to do first-class work 
expect our students to make rood in a business way. Their 
success is our success, Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- 
canizer toany one who has not received our course of instructions. 
a It costs you nothing to investicate this wonderful oppor- 
tunity Write today for Eee ulars and address of An- 
derson a nearest you 
NDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER op . 
32 winiine Bigs. dianapolis, U. 8 A. 
t Your Name to Avoid Mistake €8 
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established Ande eon 


schools in thi 
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“| |Skin Troubles 
ud m= Soothed 
et, 


With Cuticura 


Soap, >> Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everyw' Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept D, 3 Maiden, Mass, 
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She Played to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gambling 
hell—this woman played to lose. Across the 
gleaming tables her long white hands pushed the 
crackling bills. One after another the yellow 
backed hundred dollar bills passed from her golden 
bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled serene. 

How she got there—why she was there—how 
she got away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale 





with not one mystery, but three—and 
it has been told by today’s master of 
detective mystery— 


CRAIG 


he American Sherlock Holmes "i 


THUR BREEVE 


he American Conan Doyle 











He is the Gatective ge nine of ourage. He has taken 1 aclence 
or 3 age—and ally od it to the 

mallest t detail, 

por ne erly 





merica has been ni 
marvelling at o e strange, new startling thing By detective 
hero would unfold, 


watching 


Such plots—such suspense- 4 a Foal, vivid people movin 
through the maeistrom of. »n have maste — 





nations b 
foned wild tales of it all 
—out of date beside the. infinite variety the weird excitement 


of Arthur B. Reeve's ta! 
POE 


FREE V2.5. 


those whe send the Fos ae promptly +4 pat give FRE E A 
set of Edgar Allan Poe's mas 
oof Paris failed my o 
murder eayaterion of the time, 
in New ork found the solu 
these volumes 


This isa eis erful combinstion. Here are two of she great- 
est writers of mystery and scientific detective stori 


You can get the Reeve at @ remarkably low nor and the 
Poe FREE. 








. The story is in one of 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 1817, New York 








HARPER & ppl aay 32 Franklin Square, N. Y. AEF-*-20 


send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reev erin 32 volumes. Also 
send me, eae TREE, t Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the 
books are not satisfactory, 1 will return both sets within 10 days at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send $1.00 within five days and $2.00 a month for 1 ths 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CANADIAN OFFER 
Name... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccesceeccececccccces 


CATeBB. oe secccccccccccccccceccseeseeeecesseeceeseeeceeseseees . 


Occupation... .scccccccscvcceccvcccscccsecsesescsecesessecsesess 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Home Study 


BUSINESS 


COURSES 
Let Your Training Be of University Grade 


The biggest opportunities of today are 
in the field of business. Specialize—qual- 
ify in spare time for a position of impor- 
tance. Tear out this ad. Mark an X before 
the course below in .which. interested. 
Write your name and address at the bot- 
tom and mail today. We will send full 
information and facts regarding salary 
increases and incomes of LaSalle trained 
men. Low cost—satisfactory extension 
of payments for those who wish such an 
arrangement. Money refunded if 
not satisfied upon completion of course, 
More than 215,000 men have benefited by 
LaSalle Training. 

O#iigher Accounting 
Ofoaching for C.P.A.& 
nstituteExaminations ORs on Efficiency 


OBusi M t Office,Shop or Factory 
OTraffic M oc cial S 


Foreign and Domestic OExpert Bookkeeping 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. [Effective Speaking 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
An satenoaly interesting book **Ten Years’ Promotion 

ne’? will be sent upon request. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept.865-R Chicago, lil. 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me infore 
mation regarding course indicated above. 





OBanking and Finance 
OBusiness Lett 








Name ..«... 


eeeerercereceeeseceseeees 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


*J can hear you with the MORLEY 

PHONE.” It is invi sible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila. 


















Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKsS' APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
ogether as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. rr cheap. 








Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected 4 vl PS. pat: 
ents. Catalogue a ‘meas- 


ure re blanksansiled free. Send 
name ang address today. 
Mich. 


Brooks Appliance Cov, 212 c State St., Marshall, 














Personal Masnetisi 





is the secret of Mary Pickford’s charm—Charlie Cha 
in’s wistful fun—Douglas Fairbanks’ smile and Billy 
Sunday’s appeal. The compelling force of successful 
business men is personal magnetism. Yoursuccess, your 
happiness, your ability to make friends, to be popular, 
depends on your personal magnetism. You can develop 
this wonderful power by studying and practicing. 


“The Art and Science of 
Personal Magnetism” 


written by that marvelous French Scientist Theron Q. 





Dumont. Study this book chapter by chapter. Read It 
in your own home nights. Practice these wonderful les- 
sons day by day Every young man, every young 
woman, every husband and wife should take advantage 
of this special offer. 

FIVE DAY Send only $1.50 for this arent work 


































on persons al magnetism. 
Then if you rs ah. 


TRIAL =’ 
sure that it is going to bring 
OFFER more power and happiness into 


your life, send it back. Your 
money will be instantly returned. 

We guarantee this to you and to the 

Magazine. Send coin or money order to 


Picture-Play 
H. E. GRIFFIN, 4652 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. 10, CHICAGO 


:: POCKET EDITIONS : 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 15c. EACH 




















Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; Sheldon'§ 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Key ty 
Hypnotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Fran 


Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development. 
Street & Smith Corporation, Publishe 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty to jo Gray and Faded Hair. 


HINDERCORN 


Removes Corns, Gabaee. etc., 
to the feet, makes walking easy. 


stops all pain, ensures comfort 
Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 
DIAMOND 


15 cents by mail or at 
FREE anc orren 


Just to advertise our femous Hawelien 
cove id 
wil = absolute 


f. et 
mond— “in “beaatsfal og 
postmast se 
tage, borin, vadvertia 
you can tell ft & Me 
urn an money refunded. 
10,000 given away. Send no money. hoa 
quick. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


DIAMONDS- 






































Send for FREE Catalog No. 98N 


—showing the largest assortment of 
the most exquisite Jewelry, Gen- 
uine Diamonds, standard makes of 
Watches, Silverware and French 
Ivory Toiletware. Everything at / 
rock bottom prices—ten months to 
pay on anything. Address Dept. 98 N 
Capital $1,000,000 

‘* The House of Quality ’’ 

L. W. SWEET, Inc., 192.1590 Breadwal 


New York City 
























































Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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TABLETS 





Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 

Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ils 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 














54 Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
bY (If he cannot supply you, write us) 
. Small Size Dozen Size 


3 10c 25c 
See Monogram K on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 


Fac-Simile 















lame 2 and We'll | | 


Send You a Lachnite | 


N'T send 
a Lach nite mounte is ing sold g tae 
will send it prepaid 
76 — the postman then 








Making Drier tor 
Agents Only 

four and De Luxe six. Don’twait. Write today! 

BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, tlinois, Dept.G1sOBush Temple 








PISO’S 


for Coughs & Colds 
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“Worn the World Over 


For more than forty years Boston Garter 





mat n® 






V 
| has been a friend to men the world over. Ki 
| It not only keeps the old but makes many §) 
| new ones each year. Most men ask for : 


Boston Garter as a matter of course H 
—the two words go so well together. 


i 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON hi 




















il Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists earn big money. 
$25 to $100 a week and more. Learn at home in spare time 
under personal direction of Will H. Chandlee, famous news- 
paper, magazine, advertising artist of 35 years’ successful ex- 
perience. 


ao os 

meg pw ong gel / oor 

| Wonderful new home-study method 4 er a ay SCHOOL 
makes drawing easy! Send coupon or f ART, Inc. 


postal today for special offer of com- 1513 HSt., N. W. 
plete Artist's Outfit FREE to new 4 Washington, D. C. 
students. Write for handsome book. Send me particulars of 
““How to Becomean Artist.”” Don't F RE E ARTIST’S OUT- 
delay—write, or send coupon at FIT offer and Free ook, 
once. Address **Howto Become an Artist.’ 


ery a School Name ......--..+ 
of Art, Inc. 


| 4513 H St., N. W. 
| Washington, D. C. 


AGETOBB 20000 ccc cccccs ccccceccces 


4 I sss ccccevaccvses NS iid et sedan 
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LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT, a simple, absolutely harmless 
preparation, will positively strengthen weak and tired eyes, and 
help to make them clear, strong, bright, and alert. 


This is the day of the Lady Beautiful, and LA ROSE’S 
EYEBRIGHT will serve to make her more so by giving her 
a preparation which will beautify her eyes, and make the “win- 
dows of her soul” clear and shining. 


You read in this and other good magazines on how to take 
care of your hands, face, hair, eyelashes, but nothing is said about 
the most important and beautiful organ of the human body— 
eyes. 


Nature intended your eyes to be strong, bright, and beautiful, 
but hardly anyone takes care of their eves until too-late, and 
then expensive specialists are necessary. 


20,000,000 Americans wear 
glasses, mostly because 
they neglect their eyes. 


By using LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT you not only add to 
the beauty and brightness of your eyes. You strengthen them 
against possible future weakness and many expensive eye 
specialists. 

LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT is perfectly harmless. It will 
improve your os AG. -”6~— CC CC FC 

ge ‘ ef TEAR OFF THIS COUPON 
We will cheerfully return LA ROSE CO 
your money if LA ROSE’S I 295 Fifth A a eat, &. Y, Cie 
sien ae i ve., Room . ¥. Ch 
EYEBRIGHT does not sat- | ' . 
isfv vou in everv way I send herewith one dollar for one bottle 
oe . py of La Rose’s Eyebright If not satisfactory 
J vou agree to return money upon request. 
I 

La Rose Co. [ Name 

225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK [ 


_ PTO 60 6.660.550 0.8 6 669.5: 0060 45.09:5:09.6.000608 








Send one dollar to 
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They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 


They work 

naturally 
and form 
no habit 
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DO YOU LIKE ELECTRICITY? | 
You Can Make Big Money 
Quickly in This Profession \ 


Do you feel the charm of this wonder science; does its flash- 
ing progress and marvelous daily development fascinate you; 
do you feel the impulse to get into this masterful profession— 
now? Then you are the man I want. All you need is—training. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


I can, and I will, help you to get the necessary training. 

am head of the Chicago Engineering Works, the greatest mt 
stitution of its kind in America, oe I tell you, as a trained 
expert, there is a glorious future ahead of you. Get your 
training now. With my help you can secure a THOROUGH, 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL EDUCATION—right in your 
own home. Without a penny extra expense to you—you can 
turn your spare time into knowledge and skill that can easily 
bring you thousands of dollars and glorious independence. 1 
will teach youby my own exclusive, condensed, simplified me thod 
of instruction. It is fascinating as a novel —so clear and e¢ asy 
for you to understand, so fullyillustrated and specially arr anged 
for a student’s rapid advancement, that many of my students 


Make Big Money Within a Few Weeks 


Why should you continue to work for small pay when you are 
free toacceptmy greatoffer? A splendid opportunity to make 
your ambitions come true, to prepare yourself for unlimited 
success, is easily within your grasp. Write me at once for full 
particulars of my offer to fit you to graduate in this pro- 
fession, with a valuable Certificate of Competency, all 
ready for big money-making work, right from the start, 


‘a Certificated Electrician 


I guarantee your success in the study of myhome course. I 
also give you myservices in securing a satisfactory position 
—free. For five full years after you graduate I will stand back of you 

— aiding you in a practical way to make a solid and substantial success. M4 
Think of it! You will enjoy advantages and privileges with me unob- - 

tainable elsewhere. You can complete your studies with me here in my aH, KA oe | 9a on 
great shops; or I will help you get started in business for yourself if SteeiCarCo., and Milliken Bros., the great Internati 
you prefer. Toaid you in getting started, I will GIVE you,as mystudent, Engineers, London, New York, Cape Town, Hong 


Fill in—Tear Off—and Mail This Free Coupon—Now Fre e Electrical instruments Tools, et 
5 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Answer this announcement—come in with me now—and I wil put al 













































CHICAGO ENGINEERING Wwonxs, the prestige and influence of my concern behind you. This is oni 
Dept. 438, 1. one of the many advantages and privileges you will enjoy as oned 

a my associates. Write me at once for full, free details of my offer # 

Deak Sir: I wich “s pt the E Seotrienl Profession you—including sample lessons, big book of Electrical facts, an 

and request you send me, free of cost or obligation on my every other detail of my perfect system of Home Training in Practi 
part, full particulars of your Home Study Course in prac- Electrical Science. All this is free—and puts your ambition to make 
tical Electricity—sample lessons and complete details of big and quick success as a trained Certificated Electrician well 
your offer—fully prepaid. within your reach. Send mea letter, the COUPON, or a postal— NOW 
Don’t let this unusual and splendid opportunity slip by—grasp it whi 

 cckespasbsebebas axsvsendbdastedsenaesneboeunbesecosneaseses it is open tO you—today—Right Now—THIS MINUTE. No student under fifteen years ac 





NE scicciscssisenticeascdvkessossess ha aD i L. L. COOKE, Chief Eng., 


i sciitsicsninhosines died iatieniabatinn ail Chicago Engineering Works 


Dita. sc edeeeceeensbdehbetenss babes ns neebasooesaabiaen’ Dept. 438, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, | 
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Man alive— 
Listen! 
You can smoke Camels 


till the cows come home 
without tiring your taste! 





AMELS bring to you’ every 

joy you ever looked for in a 
cigarette! They are so new to your 
taste, so delightful in their mellow 
mildness and flayor, and so re- 
freshing. 


Camels quality is as unusual as 
Camels expert blend of choice Turk- 
ish and choice Domestic tobaccos 
which you will prefer to either 
kind of tobacco smoked 
straight! Camels never tire your 
taste! 


You will marvel at Camels 
smooth “body”. And, your delight 
will also be keen when you realize 
Camels leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty aftertaste nor unpleasant 
cigaretty odor! 

Compare Camels 
with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! 


CIGARETTES 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) ina 
glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend this 
carton tor the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, Winston-Salem, N. C, 

















With acknowledgments to K, @ 


One sacrifice, 
one assist, no ervors! 








° EVERY WILD-EYED fan. 
* * > 


WAS ON his feet. 
* * . 
OR SOMEONE else’s. 


. * * 
AND THEIR soft remarks. 


+ * + 


REACHED THE next county. 


7 a. * 


AND WHILE I’m not. 
> * > 
EASILY EXCITED. 


* > . 

1 GUESS I was helping. 
* * + 

THE PITCHER bean. 
. > + 


THAT CLEAN.UP hitter. 


> . > 
AND MY good south paw. 
. * s 
HIT A fat fan. 
7 > . 
RIGHT IN the vestibule. 
| . € > 
AND HE said “Phooo. 
* * © 
A FOUL tip. 
* * * 
RIGHT ON my last cigar.” 
+ * 
AND I was sorry. 
. * * 
AND GAVE him one. 
* . . 
OF MY cigarettes, 
* o * 
AND HE saw the package. 
* > * 


THAT 1 took it from. 


e 








AND SMILED and said. 


* * * 


“THEY SATISFY! 


* * . 
AND THAT smoke you sma 
* * > 


WAS ONE my wife. 

. . > 
BOUGHT AT a bargain. 
. a . 

SO THAT makes it. 


* . 
A SATISFY. 

* * * 
DOUBLE HEADER.” 


: 6 = 
AND AFTER that. 
é & © 


| EVEN saw him. 


* * * 
ROOTING FOR the umpire, 


TWENTY hits — twenty 
chances with never a goose- 
egg —that’s Chesterfield’s 
average on every package. 
Trust the fans to pick them 
out. An unusual blend of 
Turkish and Domestic—it can’t 
be copied. These cigarettes 
are there—-they satisfy! 


CIGARETTES 
eno 





i a 


